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WHAT  it  the  subject  of  the  RtfmUtf  That  seems  a 
«imple  question,  but  it  b  bard  to  answer.  The  dialogue 
open*  by  Socrates  telling  us  how  be  went  down  to  the 
Petnru*  to  see  a  festival,  how  Polrrrun  hu»  and  «ome  friends 
met  htm  and  induced  htm  to  stay  with  them  for  the  evening 
to  «ee  the  torch  race  and  the  night  festival.  He  goes  hoot 
with  them,  and  finds  a  circle  of  his  friends  there,  with  one 
or  two  sophists  and  begin*  to  talk  to  BnaMMlfaaV  lather, 
OphaJin,  and  to  question  htm  about  old  age.  Ccphalus 
telh  his  experience  simply,  saying  that  he  has  found  that 
happinrw  depends  mainly  on  men'%  dispositions,  not  OB 
their  riches,  and  that  the  cnntoousiuaaof  approaching  death 
makes  a  man  thoughtful  about  his  life  and  careful  to  pay 
all  his  debt*  to  God  and  man.  Then  Socrates  partly  as 
though  he  wkhed  to  understand  Cephalus*  tecrei,  partlv  as 
though  the  words  had  raised  again  a  qurttton  over  which 
he  had  long  purzled,  asks  :  M  But  as  to  trm  justice,  can  we 
quite,  without  qualification,  define  it  as  truthfulness  and 
repayment  of  anything  that  we  have  received  ;  or  are  tatat 
very  actions  sometime*  just  and  sometimes  unjutt  ?  **  •  - 
dt«cu«Hon  does  not  interest  Cephaluv  He  goes  orT  to  pay 
one  of  hts  debts  of  sacrifice  to  God,  and  leaves  the  young 
men  to  frame  a  latttfactory  definition  of  his  conduct.  So 
the  subject  of  the  convemtion  becomes.  What  n  justice  ? 
Rut  at  various  amwers  are  being  diacuased,  the  sophist 
Thrasymachus  sweeps  aside  the  attempt  to  define  i 
hv  declaring  that  injustice  is  a  far  wiser  and  stronger  and 
better  thing.  Then  from  the  attempt  to  define  justice 
Socratca  turns  to  meet  the  assertion  that  the  unjust  life  is 
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the  better  life.  "I  attach  much  greater  importance,"  he 
says  (347),  "to  Thrasymachus'  present  position  that  the  life 
of  the  unjust  man  is  superior  to  that  of  the  just  man." 

Though   Thrasymachus  is  easily  silenced,   his  defeat  is 
not   the    end    of  the    discussion.     Socrates   reviewing   the 
argument  at  the  end  of  Book  I.  says  that  until  we  know    ! 
what  justice  and  injustice  are,  we  cannot  really  tell  whether    ' 
the  just  or  the  unjust  life  is  the  better.     The  two  subjects 
are  therefore  united.      The  conversation   is  now  directed 
towards   the  aim  of  so  defining  justice   and   injustice,  and 
describing  their  necessary  results  on  society  and  the  soul  of  ' 
man,  that  an  answer  may  be  given  to  the  question  between 
the  just  and  the  unjust  life  based  on  such  universal  and 
ultimate  facts  of  human  experience  that  it  must  win  the 
agreement  of  every  man  who  will  consent  to  use  his  reason. 
With  this  the  rest  of  the  dialogue  is  concerned,  and  at  the 
end  of  Book  IX.  the  results  are  gathered  together.     The    ! 
superiority  of  the  just  life  is  established  by  three  proofs — 
one  based  on  what  we  have  learnt  about  justice  and  injustice   < 
from  their  effects  on  society,  the  second  on  what  we  now   j 
know  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  third 
on  the  account  of  the  nature  of  reality  and  truth  which  has 
been  discussed  in  Books  VI.  and  VII.    Finally,  in  Book  X. 
the  Myth  of  Er  reaffirms  this  superiority  from  the  standpoint 
of  eternity. 

This  is  perhaps  a  fair  statement  of  what  may  be  called 
the  formal  subject  of  the  Republic,  but  it  is  not  the  answer 
we  should  give  if  we  were  asked  what  the  Republic  is  about. 
For  justice  is  discovered  and  defined  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
book,  and  then  follow  three  books  in  which  it  is  hardly 
mentioned.  The  means  which  Socrates  uses  to  bring  the 
conversation  to  the  desired  conclusion  become  at  times  all 
important,  and  are  discussed  for  their  own  salces :  the 
very  name  Republic,  which  in  its  Greek  form  goes  back 
to  Aristotle,  proves  this.  That  name  implies  that  the 
description  of  how  justice  does  or  would  embody  itself  in 
social  life,  which  Socrates  at  one  time  (472)  expressly 
declares  to  be  only  a  way  of  proving  the  superiority  of  the 
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iufti  life  Jia»  become  ihe  real  subtcct  of  the  dialogue. 
Slost  peopk  would  probably  dcacribc  the  JEaJutfr  as  Plato's 
account  of  the  nieai  state. 

Rut  if  we  are  not  control  with  the  formal  %ub»rct.  we 
shall  hardly  he  satiencd  with  the  clue  furnished  by  the 
traditional  title.  Can  it  toad  *{*"•*  «he  rnml  chums  that 
the  Rtp*U><  is  an  eapotitjoa  of  Plato's  metaphysical  teach- 
in.-,  uf  even  that  it  »  •  treat nc  on  education  or  piychjoltgy  f 
In  Bouk»  II.  IV.  the  ideal  tutr,  the  proper  educ-aitoa  of 
the  irounf.  and  the  pfTchoiocr  of  the  moral  telf  wem  all 
•mall?  prnminaaw  Hi/ten  In  Hooks  V.- VII.  the  outline 
oi  the  oatc  becooM*  fthadowr  and  % aftue,  and  the  dtatofM 
bu%ie»  ttaelf  with  the  •mall  claa»  of  true  pht1oK>phen» 
describe*  how  they  will  live  together,  how  they  will  he 
introduced  to  phiUaophy  by  rocan»  of  the  Kiencrs  and 
what  il  will  be  the>r  aim  a%  philoaoohan  to  undemaod. 
Books  VIII.  and  IX  are  polit»cal  and  o%»ch«Ho^ical, 
ubvKxaiy  connected  with  the  question  between  the  juat 
and  the  unjua  Uie.  Then  we  apun  le«»c  poiitioa,  and  are 
warned  oi  the  evil  ejects  which  poetry  may  have  on  philo- 
•ophert,  and  are  told  of  the  life  after  death  in  that  curiou* 
U»t  book  which  begiM  wuh  an  attack  on  poetry  and  ead» 
with  a  poem. 

Each  of  then  tub^ects  come*  Ml  in  turn,  and  far  A  tittle 


while  a*Munc»  the  chief  place.  Socrates  htmtrlf  comparai 
them  lo  piayaM  g°*nK  o*1  *nd  08  the  stage  (451).  How 
are  we  to  choose  h<i»nn  them  and  sriect  one  as  the  real 
subject  of  the  dialogue  I 

But  there  is  a  further  scrmnprnoa  about  this  converssnon. 
A»  Socrates  sit*  in  the  cnurt  with  Poiemarchttsand  hw  friends 
and  goes  on  with  hi*  wonderful  talk,  forgetting  all  temporal 
attain*  the  torch  race  on  horseback  and  the  aii-m^ht  fe«ti%^l 
apparently  included,  a  change  come*  over  htm. 

The  Socrates  who  questions  Cepoahss  and  argues  with 
Polemmrchut  and  Thnuymachu*  M  the  Socrates  reprr- 
vented  in  the  early  dialogues  of  Plato,  very  like,  probably, 
to  the  bmoncal  bocrates.  In  Books  II. -IV.  he  carries  on 
r.e  argument  in  quite  a  diflerent  way,  and  rs  much  more 
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subject-matter.  It  is  significant  that  in  one  passage  where 
we  have  opposing  views  compared  (in  the  account  of  the 
Form  of  the  Good),  the  rejected  views  are  only  referred  to 
and  described  by  Socrates.  In  a  real  dialogue  they  would 
not  have  been  described  but  represented  by  persons  taking 
part  in  the  dialogue ;  as  they  are,  for  instance,  in  the 
Phllebus.  We  have  now  left  the  house  of  Polemarchus  in 
the  Peiraeus,  and  are  at  the  Academy  listening  to  Plato 
lecturing.  Further,  these  books  deal  with  subjects  in 
which  we  know  that  Socrates  had  no  interest.  The 
seventh  book,  for  example,  is  largely  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  the  education  of  the  guardians  in  science,  and 
we  know  that  Socrates  himself  disbelieved  in  such  scientific 
inquiry.  The  political  outlook  too  has  changed.  Books 
II.— IV.  have  some  of  the  hopefulness  which  is  apparent 
in  Socrates'  political  views  as  described  in  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia.  These  later  books  still  maintain  the  possi 
bility  of  the  ideal  state,  but  they  discourage  the  philosopher 
from  taking  part  in  practical  politics.  He  is  sadly  advised 
to  "  hold  his  peace  and  do  his  work,  like  a  man  in  a  storm 
sheltering  behind  a  wall  from  the  driving  storm  of  dust 
and  hail."  This  is  assuredly  Plato  speaking  of  the  ex 
perience  of  the  one  true  philosopher  he  had  known.  The 
realisation  of  the  ideal  state  depends  upon  the  people's 
recognition  of  the  philosopher's  right  to  rule,  and  Athens 
had  put  Socrates  to  death. 

Books  VIII.  and  IX.  return  to  what  may  be  called 
Socratic  subjects,  but  they  are  the  application  of  Plato's 
teaching  to  the  question  which  Socrates  had  not  been  able 
to  answer.  And  when  the  dialogue  ends  the  companions 
who  had  become  pupils  have  ceased  to  interrupt,  for 
Socrates  has  passed  from  Plato  the  teacher  into  Plato  the 
poet. 

This  development  in  form  needs  explanation.  The 
Republic  represents  neither  of  the  two  ways  in  which  we 
might  expect  dialogue  to  be  written.  A  dialogue  may 
be  mainly  dramatic.  Plato  might  have  aimed  merely  at 
showing  what  Socrates  was  like,  what  he  thought  and  how 
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be  talked.  He  km  done  that  in  dialogue*  like  the  Lmttm 
or  the  Pntiftr*^  which  throughout  arc  like  Book  I.  of 
the  Kfftit&t.  Or  he  might  have  wished  to  expres*  certain 
views  of  h»  own  in  contra*  with  other  views*  and  put 
them  into  the  mouth  of  Socrate*  and  hit  i  iMiiiianJMBb 
That  would  give  a  dialogue  something  like  time  of 
Berkeley  or  Hume.  Plato  ha*  done  that  in  the  PAi/rwu,  far 
example.  In  the  AJ^Wn  he  doe*  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
When  it  heguM  it  n  dramatic,  a  representation  of  the 
•••Mini  Socrates,  It  become*  a  dialogue  which  convey* 

:       • 

I  be*e  dtmcuitic*  of  subject  and  form  have  led  certain 
critics  *»  aw*rt  that  the  Rff**lx  wat  written  by  Plato  at 
different  times,  and  was  never  properly  put  together.  But 
thift  it  to  ignore  the  real  unity  of  the  dialogue.  It  expreaHi 
different  levels  of  philosophic  thought  and  use*  the  dramatic 
form  10  dtSrrem  ways.  Yet  all  the  part*  6t  wonderfully 
together  and  need  each  other.  The  more  the  Rrf**lu  • 

that  Socrates'  quest  too  cannot  be  answered  by  Socratk 
methoJi.  Book*  II  \\  it  nearer  an  a  •  I  hey 

show  us  that  justice  can  onlr  be  understood 
they  also  are  incomplete  and  in  tbemteives  unu 

•v  cannot  be  understood  proper  we  know  the 

principle*  on  which  it  is  constructed,  and  (of  that  we  must 
have  the  knowledge  of  the  Form  of  the  Good  and  f 
a*  expounded  in  Books  V  VII  The  quest  ion*  propounded 
in  Book  I.  arc  answered  in  Book  IX.  with  the  help  uf  the 
politic*  and  psychology  of  Book*  1I.-IV.  and  the  meta 
physics  of  Book*  V.-VIL,  and  they  could  not  have  been 
answered  in  anv  other  way. 

Book  X.  perhaps  seem*  to  have  the  least  real  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  work.  But  we  were  warned  by 
Cephalus  in  the  beginning  of  Book  I.  that  questions  of 
conduct  and  behaviour  in  tab)  world  are  closely  connected 
with  imaginings  of  the  life  after  death.  Plato  is  dealing 
w  th  the  deepett  ami  moat  important  question  of 
ha*  determined  that  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  justuc  to 
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injustice  shall  be  proved  by  logical  argument  and  rational 
inquiry,  not  by  appeals  to  sentiment  or  hope.  By  the  end 
of  Book  IX.  that  has  been  done.  Plato  begins  the  last 
book  by  explaining  and  emphasising  the  importance  of  this 
procedure.  Poetry  cannot  do  the  work  of  philosophy  or 
science.  It  may  seem  to  offer  us  an  easy  road  to  knowledge 
which  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  thinking ;  that  fatal 
delusion  must  be  dispelled.  But  when  the  warning  has 
been  given  against  the  wrong  use  of  poetry,  and  the 
desired  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  consistent  hard 
thinking,  then  Plato  can  leave  that  behind  him,  knowing 
that  there  are  no  difficulties  and  no  adverse  arguments 
which  he  has  not  honestly  faced  and  beaten  on  their 
own  ground,  and  can  go  on  to  describe  in  the  language 
of  poetic  imagination  the  feelings  and  attitude  towards 
life  and  death  which  the  long  logical  inquiry  has  shown 
to  be  warranted.  Where  knowledge,  or  at  least  our 
knowledge  must  stop,  there  poetry  has  its  place  ;  and  if 
founded  on  the  results  of  knowledge  and  rational  inquiry 
can  help  us  to  look  at  life  "  both  here  and  in  the  journey 
of  a  thousand  years." 

Further,  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  justice  was  one 
which  it  was  natural  for  Socrates  to  ask,  and  impossible  for 
him  to  answer.  All  that  Socrates  could  do  was  to  show 
that  the  answers  ordinarily  given  were  inadequate.  In 
Book  I.  we  have  a  dramatic  representation  of  his  doing 
this.  Socrates  had  also  left  some  hints  as  to  how  questions 
of  that  kind  ought  to  be  answered.  These  are  worked  out 
in  Books  II.— IV.,  which  are  less  dramatic  than  Book  L, 
because,  as  has  been  noted  above,  we  have  in  these  books 
Plato's  development  of  Socratic  teaching.  But  this  method 
in  turn  proves  inadequate.  Recourse  is  now  had  to  Plato's 
metaphysics,  and  Socrates  becomes  merely  the  mouthpiece 
of  his  teaching.  The  dialogue  has  the  curious  form  it  has 
because  that  form  is  demanded  by  Plato's  attempt  to  answer 
a  question  which  Socrates  had  suggested,  and  which  only 
Plato  helped  by  Socrates  could  answer.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  precisely  what  is  the  subject  of  the  Republic,  because 
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in  Plato'*  belief  n  a  impossible  to  answer  samfactortly 
the  question  between  the  just  and  the  unjust  i  »c  without 
at  the  tame  time  answering  other  questions  of  almo»t  equal 
interest. 

And  to  Plato  has  given  the  RifukUt  ttm  cunous  form, 
because  he  believed  that  Socrates  in  his  person  and  hit 
life  oflered  the  real  amwer  to  the  quesdoaV  he  pro 
pounded,  and  which  hit  teaching  never  solved.  For  we 
%hall  give  a  fairly  comprehensive  description  of  what  the 

•       •      ..  ..•.'.  ,  •     '  .s 

the  superiority  of  justice  to  injustice  by  a  description  of 
the  philotoph  That  description  of  coune  include* 

an  account  of  how  the  philosopher  Mali  «6ect  tocietv  if 
he  had  the  power  a*  he  ha*  the  knowledge,  VBU  society 
ought  to  be  if  it  M  to  be  worthy  of  him,  and  what  it  will 
become,  or  indeed  he*  become,  a*  a  reauJc  of  rejectiag  Mb 
advice.  But  the  •Mtfetcation  of  what  the  philosopher 
really  it,  it  the  vital  pan  of  the  work.  In  Baoitt  V.-VII. 
Pbto  ha»  amxM  for  rotten  the  ordinary  prohleme  of  tociety, 
while  in  Book  IX  the  only  real  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  the  philosopher  M  based  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
phikMophtc  life.  Now  tor  Plato  Che  trae  phJoaoprnr  it 

_t)C^*^m  tflCQUlf^^Qfl^^BDaU'  4       "* 

»  jheJegntuoc  a  tu  copy  when  he  -  J  "laTinK^gi  IJT 
ideal  nate  ($01). 

Thus  in  a  sense  the  whole  dialogue  it  •  representation  of 
Socrates,  of  how  he  talked,  of  hit  teaching,  but  above  all  of 
the  value  and  meaning  of  hts  life.  The  real  Socrates  could 
not  define  justice,  but  he  manifested  it  in  his  conduct,  and, 
unlike  Cephalus  In  the  dialogue,  he  felt  that  a  definition 
was  necessary.  This  Pbto  a  prepared  to  ? 
the  development  of  the  Socratk  method  into  hit  own 


If,  then,  the  difficulties  in  the  faran  Mai  subject  of  the 
RfftiUu  are  to  be  explained  by  the  relation  in  which  Plato 
conceived  himself  to  stand  to  Socrates,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  that  relation  and  of  tome  of  the 
tendencies  of  thought,  at  Plato  conceived  them,  existing  in 
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the  society  by  which  Socrates  was  surrounded,  and  which 
explain  the  significance  of  his  work. 

The  Republic  has  been  called  an  indictment  of  Greek 
civilisation.  It  is  certainly  written  with  a  full  conscious 
ness  of  the  failure  of  Athens  and  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
Greek  city  state  which  had  happened  in  Plato's  lifetime. 
Plato  was  born  in  427,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  It  was  the  year  of  the  massacres  at  Corcyra,  which 
led  Thucydides  to  reflect  on  the  fearful  change  in  men's 
conduct  and  passions  which  the  war  brought  about.  "In 
peace  and  prosperity,"  he  says,  "  cities  and  individuals  follow 
higher  counsels.  They  have  not  fallen  into  straits  which 
make  them  act  against  their  will.  But  war,  which  takes 
away  the  margin  of  daily  life,  is  a  hard  master,  and  makes 
men's  passions  alike  in  the  face  of  their  circumstances.1 
When  civil  strife  began  in  the  cities,  the  knowledge  of 
what  had  been  done  already  made  the  strife  that  came  later 
worse  and  worse.  Men  tried  to  outdo  all  inventions  in 
the  ingenuity  of  their  enterprises  and  the  extraordinary 
character  of  their  revenges."  Greek  morality  broke  down 
under  the  strain  of  the  long,  bitter  war.  The  noble  aspira 
tions  of  the  age  of  Pericles  came  to  be  regarded  as  merely 
noble  sentiments,  and  gave  place  to  the  hard,  clever  cynicism 
which  Thucydides  reproduces  in  the  Melian  dialogue  or  in 
the  speech  of  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Camarina.  Every  city 
was  rent  asunder  by  the  merciless  strife  between  oligarch 
and  democrat.  Athens  fell  in/4Op  The  victorious  Sparta 
showed  herself  as  cruel  and  rapacious  as  ever  Athens  had 
been,  without  any  of  the  brilliance  and  genius  which  re 
deemed  the  Athenian  empire.  In  the  fourth  century  the 
history  of  Greece  is  a  record  of  petty  struggles,  constant 
intrigue,  and  universal  faction. 

Plato  grew  up  in  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  saw  this  process  of  degeneration  going  on  around  him. 
He  belonged  by  birth  to  a  class  of  rich  aristocrats  who 
hated  the  democracy  and  scorned  the  assumptions  on  which 

1  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray's  translation.  Cf.  his  introduction  to  his 
translation  of  Euripides'  Baccha. 
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it  wa*  ha*ed.  Cnttaa,  his  couwn,  a  poet  like  himaeif,  wa* 
one  of  the  Thirty  trrmntv  Bet  in  A  them  Pbto 
totrltr*,  and  became  h»  daciplc.  Thai  did  not  make 
a  democrat ;  mtercourtt  with  Socrates  had  not  that 
But  it  enabled  him  to  accept  the  new  learning  and  the  new 
spirit  of  cnticmn  and  inquiry,  and  yet  believe  in  toadoea* 
and  moral  obligation  and  patnousm.  In  the  Gtrgtm  Plato 
makes  Socrates  assert  that  he  i«  the  only  *tateaman  of  tne 
time.  He  wa*  tOC^Eblo-^bc  ooiv  nun  wJ»  «ouid  «a*c 
Athens  or,  indent,  (ataah  o«iii»aiion.  He  mlooe  attacked 
the  cj>nicL»  and  moraJ  tcepticitm  of  the  day,  not  If 
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appealing  to  conviction*  and  belief*  that   were  now  wan 


out,  but  by  u«ng  the  weapon*  of  free  critic t«m  and  inquiry 
to  support  and  not  to  destroy  moralrtjr.  It  wa*  beouHC  of 
this  that  he  wa*  w  muundcncood  — artackad  by  Armophano 
a*  a  tcientinc  entauuaat  and  a  rdigxMi*  tceptic,  and  linailr 
put  to  death  by  the  mcored  democracy  to  399  on  a 
charfe  of  corrupting  the  youth  and  bbapnenung  the  god*. 
A  then*  had  been  unable  to  dt*tingut»h  beti 
and  Thraayi 


In  the  character*  of  Book  I.  Plato  ha*  represented 
conflict  of  the  old  and  new  and  the  part  pUyed  in  it  by 
Socracea.  Cunoualr  enough,  none  of  the  other  rlaWKiiii 
in  thi*  book  were  Athenian*.  Cephalu*  and  Poieamrcnu* 
were  originally  from  SrnKU*e,  and  were  trttled  in  Atnem 
u  f  r*tdent  auen*|  and  I  hrasymacnu*  came  from  wluucedon* 
But  they  fttand  for  Athenian  type*.  We  are  6nt  intro 
duced  to  Ccphalu*,  (he  good,  *imple  oU  man.  He  a**rrtv 
indeed,  that  he  enjoy*  philoaophic  convermtton,  but  wr 
«ure  that  it  mu»t  be  uich  a*  tend*  ID  fU***lf •**•*.  and  that  he 
i»  much  more  concerned  with  bong  good  than  with  talking 
•bout  it.  He  ha*  that  timplicity  which  Thucydtdc* deacribe* 
a*  "to  large  an  element  in  a  noble  nature,"  and  which  he  **y* 
wa*  laughed  out  of  existence  in  the  war.  Cephaha*  *how*  «• 
what  men  were  like  before  the  war  had  taken  away  the  margin 
of  everyday  lire,  when  it  wa*  easier  to  be  good.  He  repre 
sent*  the  old  generation  which  had  almost  pasted  away. 

His  son    Poletnarcmn   has  a   harder   time    before    htm. 
rvii 
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Does  his  goodness  rest  on  foundations  which  are  proof 
against  the  evil  force  of  public  opinion  at  the  end  of  the 
war  ?  Polemarchus  has  had  the  ordinary  education  of  a 
well-to-do  young  Athenian.  He  has  been  brought  up  on 
the  poets,  and  is  confident  that  he  can  answer  anv  question 
by  a  quotation.  His  confidence  is  rudely  shaken  by  Socrates. 
He  soon  learns  that  he  had  never  understood  what  the 
quotation  meant,  and  that  his  rough  and  ready  morality, 
that  a  man  should  help  his  friends  and  harm  his  enemies, 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  What  chance  had  he 
against  the  clever  half-truths  of  Thrasymachus  and  his  school  ? 
When  Thrasymachus  breaks  in  upon  the  conversation  with 
his  impatient  and  contemptuous  remarks,  Polemarchus  leaves 
Socrates  to  answer,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

Cephalus  will  not  defend  the  old  morality,  and  Pole 
marchus  cannot.  We  are  now  confronted  with  the  new. 
Thrasymachus  of  Chalcedon  was  a  sophist,  and,  like  most 
sophists,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  one  of  those  professor  jour 
nalists  who  were  educating  the  younger  generation.  The 
place  of  the  sophists  in  Greek  philosophy  need  not  be  dis 
cussed  here.  An  adequate  account  of  them  will  be  found 
in  Gomperz'  Greek  Thinkers,vo\.  ii.  Plato's  attitude  towards 
their  teaching  is  invariably  hostile,  though  he  speaks  of 
some  individual  sophists — Gorgias  and  Protagoras,  for  ex 
ample — with  great  respect.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  to  remember  that  they  supplied  the  demand  for  a 
systematic  and  professional  education.  They  taught  mainly 
rhetoric  and  the  elements  of  success  in  public  life.  Socrates 
in  the  Meno  is  represented  as  asking  Anytus,  an  old- 
fashioned  Athenian  democrat,  whether  a  boy  should  be 
sent  to  the  sophists  in  order  to  learn  virtue,  and  Anytus 
exclaims  against  the  idea,  saying  that  any  Athenian  gentle 
man  taken  at  random  would  do  the  boy  more  good.  The 
argument  of  the  Meno  makes  it  clear  that  these  were  the 
only  alternative  methods  of  education.  If  a  man  wanted 
his  son  seriously  trained  for  public  life,  he  had  to  send  him 
to  a  sophist.  Now  the  Republic  is  not  only  an  account  of 
the  philosophic  life ;  it  is  a  treatise  on  education.  For 
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Pbto  believed  that  only  a  very  lew  pcnom  would  ever 

v  to  lead  the  phtKMophic  life.     The  other*  were  to  be 

brought  up  on  •  tvnem  of  education  devised  AIM  managOB 

.c  phjlawpberv     The  phuaaophcr  n  described  a»  the 

•riot.  at]    and  hi%  main  work  in  mvmg  to> 

(urn  all  the  powerful  educative  force*  of  public  opinion  and 

•nmrnt  to  the  aid  of  virtue.  The  Rff*». 
way  i»  the  l»t  of  a  ftrriea  of  dialogue*  in  which  Plato  ha* 
hecn  a»king  how  virtue  can  be  taught  and  who  theft  are  ID 
teach  it.  The  ana  -moral  doctrine*  are  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  M*ph»t  that  we  ma?  realiae  that  thr*c  are  not  only  the 
opinion*  of  an  individual  ;  they  will  be  taught  to  the 
rounger  generation.  The  other  aide  to  th«  n>  «een  in 
Book  VI.  492,  where  Plato'*  complaint  agamtt  the  toohmV 
n  not  that  they  are  aubvenive  of  ordinary  opinion*,  but  that 
they  are  not  revolutionary  enough.  The  aophttta  ill  people 
what  they  WHO  to  hear.  They  give  public  and  emphaoc 
eapreaMon  to  opinion*  already  to  the  air.  Thracymachu* 
appear*  in  thi*  capacity.  He  **y*  what  a  bvge  number  of 
people  in  Attorn  thought  already.  The  *ame  brutal  and 
cynical  tentnnent*  are  in  the  &*r/i*i  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  well-to-do  Athenian  gentleman,  Cailicloi|  they  are 
the  trntiments  of  the  hard,  OBCCOavul  man  who  i*  clever 
enough  to  tee  through  the  mmoiajoaj  ami  hypocrruo 
which  are  common  in  any  aociecy  in  a  Mage  of 


and  •»  not  clever  or  good  enough  to  *ce  anv  further.  The 
doctrine  that  might  ia  right  hod  long  been  applied  to 
politic*  It  was  the  profoocd  juatmatfimi  of  the  Athenian 
empire  in  it*  later  ttagea.  When  the  Meliam  in  Tbucvdtde* 
(V.  10$)  claim  that  the  god*  will  help  them  and)  defend 
them  against  the  unwarranted  aggreauon  of  Athena,  the 
Athenian  envoy*  reply  that  in  their  action  they  are  doing 
nothing  to  which  the  god*  arc  likely  to  object.  **  For  we 
believe,  a*  regard*  the  gods,  and  a*  regard*  men  we  are 
perfect  Iv  certain,  that  it  »  a  neceiaary  and  untvenaJ  law  of 
nature  that  the  stronger  rule*.  We  did  not  make  the  law, 
and  we  were  not  the  fir*t  to  uar  it.  But  there  it  t*." 
"We  know,  and  you  know,"  they  hod  already  mid,  -that 
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men  dispute  about  justice  when  their  forces  are  equal,  but 
the  stronger  do  what  they  can,  and  the  weaker  give  in  " 
(c.  89).  Whether  the  cold-blooded  brutality  of  the  Melian 
dialogue  was  actually  spoken  or  not  matters  little.  No  one 
can  read  Thucydides  without  seeing  that  the  gospel  of  the 
strong  and  the  successful,  which  some  people  now  unfairly 
attribute  to  Nietzsche,  was  very  much  in  the  air  in  Athens 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  passages  from  the  Melian  dialogue 
there  is  a  significant  word — nature.  Brutality  and  violence 
are  described  as  laws  of  nature.  Justice  is  a  fine  sentiment, 
very  useful  in  a  speech  if  your  listeners  are  fools,  but  with 
no  reality  behind  it.  We  find  the  same  thing  in  Plato's 
dramatic  representation  of  the  doctrine.  Thrasymachus 
indeed  says  nothing  about  it,  but  his  counterpart,  Callicles, 
in  the  Gorgias  makes  a  great  deal  of  the  opposition  between 
nature  and  law  or  convention,  and  enforces  his  argument 
with  references  to  the  wild  beasts  and  international  politics, 
quite  in  the  manner  of  Hobbes  or  a  modern  writer  who 
talks  about  the  struggle  for  existence.  Glaucon  in  the 
beginning  of  Book  II.  develops  the  argument  at  length  with 
an  account  of  the  social  contract.  It  is  a  forcible  doctrine, 
especially  when  many  men  are  practising  it.  It  enables  the 
successful  bad  man  to  deprive  the  unsuccessful  but  virtuous 
man  of  his  claim  to  moral  superiority,  and  it  has  just  enough 
truth  in  it  to  make  it  hard  of  refutation. 

It  was  this  doctrine  or  the  attitude  towards  life  expressed 
by  it  which  in  Plato's  opinion  was  ruining  Greece.  Strong 
enough  in  its  appeal  to  the  lower  elements  of  man's  nature, 
it  acquired  an  additional  force  by  enlisting  much  of  the 
new  learning  and  enlightenment  on  its  side.  The  dis 
tinction  between  law  and  nature  of  which  the  sophists 
made  so  much  offered  it  a  scientific  basis.  Unscrupulous 
politicians  might  thus  with  a  fine  show  of  philosophy 
maintain  that  the  stars  in  their  courses,  not  to  mention 
the  universal  practice  of  animals  and  cities,  were  witnesses 
on  their  side.  In  such  a  case  appeals  to  sentiment  and 
to  beliefs  which  were  outworn  could  be  of  little  use. 
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Relipon    itaelf,  a*   Adetmantu*   «how«   in    the       w  .... 
01   Book  IIn  wa*  impregnated  with  the  mme   idea*.     If 


. 

e  and  learning  were  again**  moraJ.fr,  there  wa*  link 
hope  for  the  .%*ue.  It  wa»  at  tuck  a  ciiaa  that  Socratw 
cjunc  to  tbc  re*ruc.  Hit  weapon*  wore  •  paminnao  con. 

n  of  the  diSefOKc  between  good  and  ml  and  of  the 

«c  worth  and  beauty  of  foodaew..  a  conviction  » 
be  pr a* imd  a»  weU  a»  he  preached,  and  a  kac  mnd 

.'i  cApotcd  the  prcteoaiom  of  the  new  morality  to  bt 

BnrnilM  had  a  greater  belief  in  Jo. 

arfa  more  dull  in  tmng  ic  than  any  of  hn  contraaorviea, 
*m  convinced  that  IIMIKC  wa*  a  reality,  and  he  could 
«how  the  vnrfhhmH  of  all  praviom  attempt*  to  cxpbb  fe. 
ewcialy  of  aflMMftt  to  expla»  it  away  in  the  name  of 
•ctence.  Hi*  actual  icmhmp  wa*  mainly  negative.  There 
t*  good  ground  (or  believing  that  he  wa*  tnlUcnoad  by  the 
MOGn*ct  o(  the  new  achool  of  medicine  which  had  •*rn-frrt 
the  coemoinficai  «pe<ulaiion*  of  the  Ionian  phiioaopherm, 
He  had  no  belief  in  the  tcicntinc  inquiry  of  the  day,  bat  ne 
had  a  great  belief  in  the  appl.cat.on  of  what  we  thoold  call 
the  aucntiac  method  to  all  branchea  of  men**  a 
Etcry  wccemfui  crafarean,  be  cnBaHirii,  *howed  the 
•mi  the  worth  of  knowkdgc.  Even  the  Athenian  aaa 


took  only  expert  advice  in  quctfiom  whkh  concerned  par- 
ucular  rraHea,  but  in  matter*  of  conduct  and  in 


regarding  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  world  there 
*uch  recognncd  auchoritic*.  All  the  ingeaiom  apet— ,«« 
of  pre>io«u  philowphm  had  brought  them  to  no  certain 
coaclu**on*  and  added  no  valve  to  life.  Therefore  Socrate* 
turned  away  from  tpccufaitiom  about  the  out»de  world,  and 
devoted  h.iiuclf  to  an  attempt  to  apply  the  tocntinc  method 
tu  iuttwut.1  xv  t.-,.  :  ...  ;  .r  •*  it  «ra*  everyday  applied  to 
IBgHlir  prnrimM  of  mianractara.  He  repudiated  all 
attempt*  to  know  the  world  without  a*  uarln*  bbour. 
Id  change*  are  in  the  handt  of  the  god*,  and  they  have 
hidden  knot*  ledge  of  them  from  men.  Conduct,  on  the 
other  hiiiu.  i%  our  affair.  Moreover,  our  !..  t  • 
mined  by  what  we  think  about  it,  by  what  we  -nrH  the 
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end  of  our  actions.  Its  sources  are,  therefore,  within  our 
selves,  and  we  must  be  capable  of  knowing  them.  Moral 
questions,  then,  are  both  the  only  ones  worth  knowing  and 
the  only  ones  that  can  be  known  ;  and  yet  it  is  just  of 
these  matters  that  men  are  most  ignorant.  Socrates  is  always 
comparing  the  successful  way  in  which  men  applied  know 
ledge  and  scientific  method  to  the  arts  and  crafts  with  their 
disregard  of  it  in  conduct.  No  man  could  make  a  shoe  if 
he  did  not  first  know  what  he  wanted  [to  make,  i.e.  did  not 
know  what  a  shoe  was.  How  can  he  any  more  do  justice 
if  he  does  not  know  what  justice  is  ? 

The  negative  side  of  this  examination  of  the  assumption 
on  which  we  act  and  the  ends  we  set  before  ourselves  is 
seen  in  the  argument  with  Thrasymachus.  For  Thrasy- 
machus  is  merely  contending  that  the  absence  of  law  or 
restraint  is  in  itself  good,  and  Socrates  very  easily  shows 
that  all  successful  action  implies  law,  measure,  and  also  co 
operation.  The  new-fashioned  morality  has  no  more  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  scientific  or  reasonable  than  the  old.  But 
merely  negative  arguments  are  not  enough.  The  theories 
of  Thrasymachus  and  his  school  can  only  be  answered  by 
an  alternative  definition  of  justice.  Whether  Socrates  him 
self  was  taking  quite  the  right  way  towards  that  is  doubtful. 
It  is  probable  that  he  never  saw  the  inadequacy  of  his 
favourite  analogy  between  the  arts  and  conduct ;  but  he 
helped  towards  a  real  solution  of  the  question.  The  argu 
ments  with  Thrasymachus  are  not  only  negative.  They 
assume  that  successful  and  clever  conduct  involves  a  rule  or 
principle  which  can  be  stated  ;  that  competitive  action  is 
weak  and  co-operative  action  is  strong ;  and  lastly,  and 
most  important,  that  everything  in  the  world  has  its  specific 
function  or  purpose  by  which  it  can  best  be  understood  and 
in  the  performance  of  which  lies  happiness.  These  assump 
tions  imply  that  if  we  are  to  understand  the  true  principles 
of  man's  conduct,  we  must  try  to  discover  what  man's 
specific  function  or  purpose  is,  what  he  is  meant  by  nature 
to  do,  and  we  must  look  for  this,  not  in  his  selfish  and  indi 
vidualistic  actions,  but  in  the  actions  in  which  he  co-operates 
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with  other  men.  It  is  on  these  lines  that  Plato  develops 
Socrates'  teaching  into  his  own  philosophy.  The  doctnne 

r>(;ht  depended  on  a  theory  of  natt 
antwered  by  an  alternative  theory  which  argues  that 
not  injustice,  >«  according  to  nature. 

Thit  po:nt  ts  explained  by  Plato  in  a  pasaage  in  the 
( X.  88q),  where  he  connect*  the  moral  theories  of  the  sophists 

with  their  metaphysical  views,  and  shows  how  ther  are  to 

•»  i. 
be  answered.        A  •ere  are  «ome  persons,    he  savs,      woo 

hold  that  fire  and  water  and  earth  and  air  exist  by  nature 
and  by  chance,  that  all  things  have  been  compounded  out 
of  a  mixture  of  opposites  according  to  chance  and  necessity." 
This  curious  phrase  meant  that  nature  ts  the  result  of  necca- 
%ary  bw,  but  that  that  bw  ha*  no  purpose  working  behind 
it,  or,  as  we  should  say,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  teleoloci* 
cmlly.  No  •raw*  ha*  co-operated  in  producing  the  world. 

i  '  .  r    •  -.  . 


are  not  natural  hut  artificial,  and  rest  on  sasumprinm  which 
are  not  true,  and  ther  «y  that  what  ts  joat  has  rxxhmg  to 
do  with  nature  at  aU,  because  it  is  created  by  an  and  law, 
and  gen  its  \altditt  from  the  conviction  which  create 
Thn  doctrine  ob*>ouahr  tprings  from  the  contrast  between 
the  universal  and  unchanging  laws  of  material  naturr 
the  changing  diverse  bws  of  cities  and  nations.     What  ts 

[  just  and  lawful  in  one  place  it  unjust  and   unlaw 

I  another,  and  therefore  men  who  assume  that  material  laws 
are  primary  and  natural  will  mwt  that  human  bw,  just 
because  it  n  variable,  b  unnatural,  and  will  try  to  find  the 
natural  bw  of  man'*  actions  in  some  simple  material  or 
phvsical  principle  which  really  inspires  all  hts  conduct— 
Mich  as  the  principle  that  the  strongest  rules.  The  moral 
theory  of  Thrasymachus  then  assumes  matemliam,  and  can 
only  be  properly  answered  by  a  refutation  of  matenal- 
ttm.  UT he  exponent  of  this  doctrine  thinks  that  fire  and 

,    vrater  and  earth  and  air  are  fmt  of  all  things,  and  calls  these 

things   nature,  and   ««rs  that  soul   ia  produced    later  out 

This  M  well  of  nonsensical  opinions  "  can  only 

I  be  done  away  with   by  a   more  Tffllfflttlirjf  metaphysic. 
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end  of  our  actions.  Its  sources  are,  therefore,  within  our 
selves,  and  we  must  be  capable  of  knowing  them.  Moral 
questions,  then,  are  both  the  only  ones  worth  knowing  and 
the  only  ones  that  can  be  known  ;  and  yet  it  is  just  of 
these  matters  that  men  are  most  ignorant.  Socrates  is  always 
comparing  the  successful  way  in  which  men  applied  know 
ledge  and  scientific  method  to  the  arts  and  crafts  with  their 
disregard  of  it  in  conduct.  No  man  could  make  a  shoe  if 
he  did  not  first  know  what  he  wanted  [to  make,  i.e.  did  not 
know  what  a  shoe  was.  How  can  he  any  more  do  justice 
if  he  does  not  know  what  justice  is  ? 

The  negative  side  of  this  examination  of  the  assumption 
on  which  we  act  and  the  ends  we  set  before  ourselves  is 
seen  in  the  argument  with  Thrasymachus.  For  Thrasy- 
machus  is  merely  contending  that  the  absence  of  law  or 
restraint  is  in  itself  good,  and  Socrates  very  easily  shows 
that  all  successful  action  implies  law,  measure,  and  also  co 
operation.  The  new-fashioned  morality  has  no  more  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  scientific  or  reasonable  than  the  old.  But 
merely  negative  arguments  are  not  enough.  The  theories 
of  Thrasymachus  and  his  school  can  only  be  answered  by 
an  alternative  definition  of  justice.  Whether  Socrates  him 
self  was  taking  quite  the  right  way  towards  that  is  doubtful. 
It  is  probable  that  he  never  saw  the  inadequacy  of  his 
favourite  analogy  between  the  arts  and  conduct ;  but  he 
helped  towards  a  real  solution  of  the  question.  The  argu 
ments  with  Thrasymachus  are  not  only  negative.  They 
assume  that  successful  and  clever  conduct  involves  a  rule  or 
principle  which  can  be  stated  ;  that  competitive  action  is 
weak  and  co-operative  action  is  strong ;  and  lastly,  and 
most  important,  that  everything  in  the  world  has  its  specific 
function  or  purpose  by  which  it  can  best  be  understood  and 
in  the  performance  of  which  lies  happiness.  These  assump 
tions  imply  that  if  we  are  to  understand  the  true  principles 
of  man's  conduct,  we  must  try  to  discover  what  man's 
specific  function  or  purpose  is,  what  he  is  meant  by  nature 
to  do,  and  we  must  look  for  this,  not  in  his  selfish  and  indi 
vidualistic  actions,  but  in  the  actions  in  which  he  co-operates 
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with  other  men.     It  n  on  these  lines  that 
Socrates'  teaching  into  his  own  philosophy.     The 
right  depended  on  a  theory  of  natu 

answered  by  an  alternative  theory  which  argues  that  justice, 
not  mtusr.re,  »  »i  to  nature. 

Thi«  pomt  t»  explained  by  Plato  in  a  passage  in  the  Lfwt 
(X.  880),  where  he  connects  the  moral  theories  of  the  «oph»ts 
with  their  metaphrskal  views  and  ihoejg  how  they  are  to 
be  amwered.  "  There  are  «omc  persons*'  he  sirs  "  »**> 
hold  that  fire  and  water  and  eanh  and  air  exist  by  nature 
and  by  chance,  that  all  things  have  been  compounded  out 
of  a  mixture  of  opposite*  according  to  chance  and  necessity.'* 
This  cunous  phrase  means  that  nature  is  the  result  of  necea- 
uvy  bw,  but  that  that  law  has  no  purpose  working  behind 
it,  or,  as  we  should  say,  it  not  to  he  interpreted 
cally.  No  mtmJ  has  co-operated  in  producing  the 
"The*  persons"  be  ssys  -  imitt  that  politics  and  lef 
are  not  natural  but  artificial,  and  rest  on  assumf 


are  not  true,  and  they  wy  that  what  a  just 

do  with  nature  at  all,  because  k  is  created  by  an  and  law, 

and  gen  in  validity  from  the  conviction  which  create^ 

Jcxtnne  obviously  sprinp  from  the  contrast  between 
the  universal  and  imrnanfing  bws  of  material  nature,  and 
the  changing  divene  law*  of  cities  and  nations.  What  n 
just  and  lawful  in  one  place  is  unjust  and  unlawful  in 
another,  and  therefore  men  who  amuroe  that  material  ben 
are  primary  and  natural  will  m«nt  that  human  bw,  just 
because  it  n  variable,  is  unnatural,  and  will  try  to  find  the 
natural  bw  of  man'*  action*  in  some  simple  material  or 
physical  principle  which  really  inspires  all  his  conduct — 
such  as  the  principle  that  the  strongest  rule*.  The  moral 
theory  of  Thrasymachut  then  assumes  materialism,  and  can 
only  be  property  answered  by  a  refutation  of  material* 
"The  exponent  of  this  doctrine  thinks  that  fire  and 
r  and  earth  and  air  are  fint  of  all  things  and  calls  these 
things  nature,  and  «urt  that  soul  is  produced  later  out 
Thit  M  well  of  nonsensical  opinions  M  can  only 
be  done  away  with  by  a  more  uuisractory  tnetapr- 
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"Almost  all  these  persons  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  power  of  mind,  that  it  comes  into  being  before 
bodies,  and  rules  all  the  changes  and  determinations  of 
bodies,  and  therefore  what  they  wrongly  call  natural, 
is  really  secondary,"  and  they  ought  to  apply  the  words 
natural  and  nature  to  mind  and  what  mind  does.  Plato 
then  goes  on  to  a  metaphysical  argument  for  the  priority  of 
mind  in  the  universe.  The  purport  of  this  passage  may  be 
stated  thus.  Both  Plato  and  his  opponents  wish  to  explain 
man  and  the  material  world  as  parts  of  a  single  system.  His 
opponents  began  with  the  material  world,  which  they 
regarded  as  determined  by  necessary  and  blind  law.  They 
tried  to  explain  man's  conduct  in  the  same  way,  and  argued 
that  his  actions  were  really  determined  by  a  necessary  phy 
sical  principle  of  this  sort.  Morality  and  political  law  could 
not  be  regarded  in  this  way,  and  therefore  they  asserted 
that  morality  and  political  law  were  unnatural,  and  ought 
to  be  disregarded.  Socrates  protested  against  this  denial  of 
morality,  and  argued  that  man's  conduct  could  only  be 
understood  by  the  conception  of  end  or  purpose— that  from 
any  other  point  of  view  it  was  unintelligible.  But  Socrates 
did  not  attempt  to  apply  this  to  the  material  world.  He 
only  insisted  that  because  it  could  not  be  so  applied,  the 
material  world  could  not  be  known.  Plato  argues  that  the 
materialistic  theory  will  not  explain  even  the  material  world, 
but  that  that  can  be  known  and  understood  if  things  are 
interpreted,  in  the  same  way  as  human  actions,  by  reference 
to  what  they  are  meant  to  be.  And  such  an  interpretation 
is  offered  in  Plato's  theory  of  "  forms  "  or  "  ideas."  So  that 
the  laws  of  conduct  as  expressed  in  morality  are  not  an 
exception  to  the  laws  of  material  things.  These  laws  can 
be  properly  understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
expressed  in  conduct,  or,  as  Plato  says,  in  the  light  of  the 
good. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  presence  of  Books  V.  VI. 
and  VII.  in  the  Republic.  The  doctrines  brought  forward 
by  Thrasymachus,  Glaucon,  and  Adeimantus  depend  upon 
a  mistaken  view  of  nature — an  attempt  to  apply  an  inade- ' 
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quoit  conception  of  the  material  umvcnc  to  man's  acoom. 

.    looked  on   law*  and   institution*  aa  Heniiu   in   the 

Vi   r**  looked  on  "termk-d  |ti!lv»or»,  which  tone 

cmll  nature'*  bmstard*."      Sac,  like  OMn^  deapMe*  an  art 

"which  *hare»  with  great  creating  nature."  teaching 

of  Pbto't  meuphrnc*  it  to  show  that  right  conduct  is  not 

only,  in  the  word*  of  Polwenc*, 

"A 

wofcch  doc*  ••an  *•!•»*,  coM£f  it  FfctMf ,  »•• 
T  W  Mt  fcsalf  *-  MMM,* 

but  rather  that,  a*  being  more  akin  to  the  !•!  hm  of  the 
um\  crw,  it  »*  more  natural  than  what  we  call  ruuura 
Plato  in  Books  II.  -IV.  give*  an  cmpirtcal  amwer  to  tht% 
madr^iuie  conception  by  an  emninatton  of  «o 
•hows   firtttr,  tfvat    it  '  nf  «ociety    tmpl»e« 

anot.'  ption  of-  moat 

efficient    and  1    therrforr    the    moat    n* 

*ocie:v,  will  be  that  which  it  organoed  throughout  accord 
ing  t  .oepnon. 

In  Book  V.  Ptato  goe*  inym.     Book  IV.  i«  onlr  con 
cerned  with  joatke — the  rrlaimnt  of  men  t- 
but  for  tuccewful  conduct,  and  !»r  the  proper  un«i 

w  not  onlr  how   th^ 

ditTercnt  people'*  conduct   a  ittted,  but 

how  their  conduct  will  agree  with  the  law*  of  thr  un 

•anJ  how  to  discover  (he 

which  w:lt  ri plain  man  in  hit  reUtion  to  the  world. 
if  we  arc  in  potamton  of  that  can  we  know  how  tr> 
coAttruct  foctetir  a*  it  ought  to  be.  The  rra! nation  of  th: • 
ideal  tocienr  will  be  dimrult,  and  mar  never  come  about  in 
Urn  prevent  evil  world.  But  in  the  meantime  the  life  of 
the  philosopher  i»  a  perpetual  witneva  that  it  t»  no  «ain 
ideal  (it  i»  at  least  a  pattern  bid  up  in  heaven),  and  that 
a  life  lived  according  to  it»  law*  givea  a  happincM  the  like 
of  which  no  other  life  can  pn«iblv  enjor. 

The  attempt  to  discover  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
univerte  involve*  science,  and  the  beginning  of  acience  for 
Plato  H  found  in  the  theorf  of  o9f.  Science  comet  >nto 
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being   because    of    the    contradictions   and    difficulties   of 
ordinary  sense  experience. 

The  philosopher,  as  described  in  the  end  of  Book  V.,  is 
the  man  who  will  not  rest  content  with  these  contradic 
tions,  but  tries  to  discover  the  unity  which  makes  that 
experience  intelligible.  The  theory  of  ideas  comes  from  a 
simple  logical  analysis  of  the  ordinary  judgments  we  make 
about  experience,  and  in  its  simple  form  is  irrefutable.  In 
any  judgment  we  call  different  things  by  the  same  name, 
and  in  saying  that  the  judgment  is  true,  we  imply  that  we 
do  this  not  just  because  we  so  please,  but  because  there  is 
something  in  the  different  individual  things  which  justifies 
or,  indeed,  compels  our  judgment.  As  we  say,  with  less 
exactness  than  Plato,  we  call  leaves  and  grass  green,  because 
they  have  the  same  quality  of  greenness.  What  we  call  a 
quality  or  a  relation,  Plato  calls  an  e*So<?  or  ISea.  The 
words  come  from  a  root  meaning  to  see.  The  first  is  used 
of  "  group,"  "  element,"  and  even  "  bodily  shape,"  and  means 
that  by  which  we  visually  or,  in  the  developed  use,  intellec 
tually  grasp  anything  ;  ISea  is  less  common,  and  has  more 
reference  to  vision.  It  is  used  in  the  more  imaginative 
passages.  Perhaps  the  best  word  for  etSo?  is  "  form."  It 
does  not  mean  idea.  Plato  uses  more  often  the  expression 
avrb  o  ecrriv  eicacrrov,  just  what  each  is.  avrb  is  a  word 
which  in  this  use  of  it  defies  translation.  It  means  "  actual," 
"mere,"  "very,"  or  "real."  Plato's  expression  for  what 
we  call  beauty,  or  the  abstract  quality  of  beauty,  is  avrb  rb 
Ka\6v,  "  the  actual  beautiful"  Now  whenever  we  call 
things  by  the  same  name,  they  must  be  expressions  of  a 
common  "  form  "  ;  otherwise  we  have  no  right  to  call  them 
by  the  same  name.  An  animal,  e.g.,  is  a  horse,  because, 
and  in  so  far  as,  it  participates  in  a  certain  sameness  with 
other  animals  which  are  also  horses.  Therefore  these 
samenesses  make  things  what  they  are,  and  therefore,  ac 
cording  to  Plato,  they  are  more  real  than  the  individual 
things  which  manifest  them.  The  difficulty  is  that  horse- 
ness  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  touched  or  even  seen  ;  it 
can  only  be  thought.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
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•nreal.     U'e  cannot  make  a  single  Mcment  about  thing* 
-e,  or  touch,  or  taaa»  without  implying  the  reality  of 
what  we  can  only  think  and  M  perceive.     The  mor 
know  the  world,  the  more  we  uae  what  we  tee  or  touch  as 
p:ng-»tonr   to  what   we  can  onlr   chink.      For   the 
philosopher  or  rhr  scientist  therefore  the  real  world  n  the 
world  of  the  "  forms"  which  unite  particulan,  or,  a 
fthou!  which  govern  particular  thing*. 

It  -.  \rnr  hard  to  *ay  what  it  the  reJanon  between  the 
••form*"  and  the  individual  thing*  in  which  they  find  ex- 
preasjon,  just  at  it  »  hard  to  «a>y  what  »  the  relation  between 
law*  which  are  valid  and  thing*  which  exnt.  But  that  a 

a  question  with  whkh   Pbto   t*   little  concerned    in    the 

. 

«mnd  the  world  br  mean«  of  the  •*  forms'*  *nd  that  they  arc 
rhe  proper  object*  of  knowledge.  Another  and 
aJmo*t  more  drmcult  question  n  dncuned  in  Hooks  VI.  and 
VII.,  \rt.  the  IT  la  t  ion  of  the  form*  to  one  another.  The 
account  of  the  Form  of  the  Good  »  concerned  with 
thiv  We  understand  the  rehtton  of  diflerent  expencocti 
to  one  another  by  mean*  of  the  form*  under  which  we 
think  them.  For  perfect  knowledge  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  relation  of  the  fonm  to  one  another  by 
mean*  of  «ome  tingle  and  ultimate  form.  Thr*  ideal  of 
knowledge  Plato  call*  the  Form  of  the  Good.  We  mtatt  re- 
member  that  he  «y*  he  cannot  explain  it  to  urn.  We  could 
only  understand  it  when  we  had  perfect  knowledge.  What 
be  i*  doing  i*  to  *how  u*  the  kind  of  way  in  which  we 
•  t»  br  able  to  understand  the  world,  the  ideal  which  all 
mplie*.  Now  in  questions  of  action  when  we 
can  explain  conduct  a*  accomplishing  what  we  tunply  recog- 
nise  a«  /  -oj,  we  need  go  no  further.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  the  tame  in  science.  Otherwise  we  should  only 
have  an  endlew  uKceauon  of  phenomena,  conv.ng  we  know 
not  whence,  leading  we  know  not  whither.  We  caa  aever 
hope  to  get  back  to  the  beginning  or  on  to  the  end  ;  bat 
it  would  be  enough  if  we  understood  th>«  changing  world 
a«  the  manifestation  of  a  principle  we  regarded  m  food,  Ml 
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good  for  anything,  least  of  all  good  for  man,  but  as  good  in 
itself.  If  we  could  do  that,  then  the  laws  of  conduct  and  of 
things  would  be  seen  as  manifestations  of  the  same  prin 
ciple,  and  science  and  morality  be  completely  united.  This 
is  the  goal  of  philosophy,  and  the  effort  to  reach  this  goal  is 
the  perfect  life  for  man,  a  life  which  we  cannot  limit  to 
this  world,  but  which  we  must  regard  as  continuing  after 
death. 

"  But  if  you  will  listen  to  me  and  believe  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  and  able  to  endure  all  evil  and  all  good,  we  shall 
always  hold  to  the  upper  road,  and  in  every  way  follow 
justice  and  wisdom,  and  here  and  in  the  journey  of  a  thou 
sand  years,  which  I  have  described  to  you,  we  shall  fare 

well." 

So  Plato  has  made  Socrates  answer  Thrasymachus.     His 
dialectic  destroys  Thrasymachus'  arguments.     His  convic 
tion  of  the  primary  importance  of  morality  is  the  basis  for  a 
rival  theory  of  society.     But  in  his  life,  devoted  to  a  single- 
hearted  search  after  truth,  he  had  done  even  more  to  refute 
Thrasymachus,  and  therefore  Plato  devotes  the  most  im 
portant  part  of  the  Republic  to  a  description  of  the  philo 
sophic  life,  of  the  ideal  of  truth  which  it  implies,  the  methods 
which   it  must  use,  and  the  services   it  would  render  to 
society  if    society    would   only  understand    how   much    it 
needed  them.     Very  little  of  the  intellectual  part  of  this  had 
been   worked  out  by  Socrates.     He  did   not  teach  Plato's 
doctrine  of  forms.       He  definitely  repudiated  the  science 
which  Plato  values  so  highly.     But  he  had  shown  what  the 
philosophic  life  might  be,  and  Plato  had  developed  his  own 
philosophic   theories    by   expanding    the    principles    of   the 
Socratic  method.     He  has  represented  this  development  as 
taking   place   in  the  limits  of  a   single  conversation,  first 
setting  before  us  Socrates  as  he  actually  talked,  and  then, 
without  any  abrupt  transition,  using  the  conversational  form 
to  express  his  conception  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
Socrates'  life. 

This  account  may  seem  to  do  less  than  justice  to  the 
Republic  as  a  storehouse  of  political  theory.     The  purport 
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of  Plato**  political  teaching  i»  that  no  law*  or  mttitutiom 
are  <  ^.1  unle»«  the  people  who  admin  ittrr  them  or 

.nJcr  them  are  imbued  with  the  right  »pr  t.     If  men 
will  lead  the  life  of  phfloaophy  or  •  »  other*, 

Mates  will  reform  thermelve*,  and  there  »  no  other  hope  for 
them.  At  the  vune  tine  much  of  what  he  «r*  in  the 
Rrf*ti*c  it  effected  bjr  h»  attitude  toward*  the  politic*  and 
rewct*  the  hntory  of  hit  time,  the  befi»ning  of  the  fourth 
centurr,  after  the  conservative  rra*.  tionary  Sparta  had  con- 
yMra/ftaim,  - che *chool  of  HelUv" 

There  »  a  paaatfe  in  thai  freat  appreciation  of  the 
Athcnau)  dcmocncir,  the  fuacrml  oration  of  Penclc*  (Tkmei^ 
•Wo,  II.  39),  on  which  much  in  the  Rtfmtht  M  a  pathetic 
commentary.  Ferula  there  contrast*  the  liberty  and 
joyouaBcai  of  Athenian  life  with  the  hard  djacipline  and 
ri§0«r  of  Sparta,  and  claim*  that  the  Athenian*  arc  a*  brave 
and  powerful  and  a%  likeir  to  conquer  a*  the  Spartan*, 
without  paring  for  their  pre-emioeace  the  price  of  hard, 
*oul-dr%troTing  dnctpUne  and  a  ngtd,  narrow  corutitutton. 
"  We  love  beautr,  ret  preeerve  economr  \  we  love  wudom, 
without  hemp  effemiMM."  If  Pertclct  had  lived,  that 
aplendid  confidence  miffht  have  been  )u«ified.  But  after 
hi*  death  Athens  had  failed,  and  in  the  end  had  been  beaten. 
The  individualism  and  freedom  of  which  Athenian*  were  *u 
proud  had  been  pmerved.  They  lacked  daciolme  of  mim4 
I'her  railed  to  dMingunh  rm»te»  prmctjcal  politic*  md 
mad  adventures.  They  would  not  recofnbe  their  own 
limitation*,  and  «o  they  were  beaten  by  the  Spartan*,  who 
were  M  brought  up  to  be  too  ttuptd  to  dcspMC  their  Uw*.** 

Plato'*  commend  on  Athenian  democracy  will  be  found 
in  page  426,  in  the  %amile  of  the  *hip  in  Book  VL  488,  and 
above  all  in  the  account  of  the  democrabc  Mate  and  the 
democratic  man  in  Book  VIII.  557-562. 

Sparta  had  the  dnciplinc  and  orgmnt*atton  and  retpect  for 
•w  which  Athem  lacked.  But  Sparta  had  failed  a*  badly 
a*  Athcnv.  The  Spartan  daciplinc  was  directed  toward* 
the  wrong  end — toward*  the  holding  down  of  a  conquered 
people  by  anaar  force— and  when  the  fi|Miinj  had  won  they 
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could  not  use  their  victory.  The  old  Spartan  discipline 
succumbed  to  prosperity,  and  their  governors  became  mere 
robbers  and  tyrants.  Plato  admired  Sparta  because  she  had 
so  much  that  Athens  lacked,  but  he  recognised  her  short 
comings.  The  lesson  of  this  double  failure  is  first  pointed 
out  in  II.  375.  The  guardians  of  the  city  must  be  pro 
fessional  soldiers,  and  possess  above  all  things  courage,  the 
conspicuous  Spartan  virtue.  But  they  must  also  be  gentle 
and  lovers  of  learning,  or  they  will  only  use  their  skill  for 
purposes  of  tyranny  and  plunder.  The  purpose  of  the 
legislator  therefore  is  to  produce  in  the  citizens  of  his  state 
a  character  which  has  the  good  qualities  of  both  Athenian 
and  Spartan.  That  involves  a  thorough  organisation  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  state,  so  thorough  that  the  rulers — the 
most  important  element  in  the  state — must  submit  to  state 
organisation  of  their  most  private  interests,  their  property, 
their  marriage,  and  the  upbringing  of  their  children.  For 
that  is  the  meaning  of  Plato's  communism.  The  state  is  to 
become  a  vast  educational  instrument,  which  shall  use  all 
the  forces  of  society  to  produce  the  end  it  desires.  That 
lesson  Plato  had  learned  from  Sparta.  But  the  end  shall 
not  be  success  in  war,  but  the  production  of  a  character 
brave  and  yet  gentle,  steady  and  reliable  and  yet  quick  and 
intelligent,  a  state-organised  imitation  of  Socrates. 

Something  must  be  said  in  conclusion  of  the  language  of 
the  Republic.  Like  the  matter,  it  bears  the  impress  of  the 
dialogue  form.  As  Plato  uses  the  form  of  a  conversation 
for  the  purposes  of  metaphysical  instruction,  so  he  uses 
almost  throughout  the  Republic  the  language  of  ordinary 
conversation  instead  of  the  technical  terms  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  philosophic  writing.  The  conversational 
form  is  as  natural  to  English  as  it  is  to  Greek.  It  is  hard, 
if  it  is  not  impossible,  to  reproduce  in  English  the  con 
junction  of  simple  language  and  profound  thought  which  is 
characteristic  of  Plato's  prose.  We  cannot  write  philosophy 
in  English  without  using  technical  terms,  and  no  transla 
tion  using  such  can  give  the  effect  of  Plato's  Greek.  For 
example,  the  words  e'So?  and  t'Se'o  referred  to  above  are 
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ordinarily  translated  by  the  word  idea,  which  hat  no  other 
virtue  except  that  it  it  a  transliteration  of  one  of  the  Greek 
words.  Yet  idea  either  meant  nothing  as  a  translation  of 
•Bat  or  Be*,  or  it  means  what »  wrong.  If  we  treat  it  as  an 
ordinary  English  word,  then,  thanks  to  the  abuse  of  the  word 
by  LoCBtaM  Hume,  it  suggests  what  »  unreal  and  subjective, 
whereat  Plato  meant  by  it  exactly  the  opposite.  If  we  try 
to  show  that  the  word*  mean  the  Platonic  idea  by  pnatiag 
Idea,  then  we  entirely  neglect  the  fact  that  Plato  all  through 
the  KrftMit  mm  the  tame  word*  in  connecttoot  where  tawy 
have  simple  un  philosophic  meanings,  such  at  data,  shape,  or 
form,  and  to  we  use  a  dead  and  •Kami  tl  word  where  Plato 
oied  a  word  that  was  alive  and  meant  sorncthia^.  Sioailarrf 
it  it  almost  impossible  to  express  at  all  the  philosophical  use 
which  Plato  makes  of  tuch  pronouns  at  surra*,  rsssvrat,  or 
jaaiiii  For  tuch  rtatoni.  I  have  wed  the  word  M form " 
{•Mad  of  M  idea "  in  this  translation,  and  have  avoided  at 
carefully  at  1  could  words  like  correlative,  essence,  absolute, 
or  thine  in  itself.  Such  words  nave  in  most 
afcaWby  later  philosophical  usage  that  they 
aoaamingt  in  Plato,  and  in  any  case  they  gi»e 
of  technicality  which  it  alien  to  the  cooi 
the  Refttktt. 

An  analysis  of  the  •ryaai  in  will  help  to  expkin  thoe 
general  observations. 

The  iliainfwl  begins  with  a  picture  of  the  aged  Ccphalua,  koal 
the  old  man  who  has  led  a  just  and  pious  life  without 
troubling  himself  about  what  justice  and  piety  mean. 
When  Socrates  asks  him  what  rustic*  is,  or  whether  the 
few  remarks  he  ha*  let  rail  can  serve  as  a  satisfactory  explana 
tion  of  it,  he  begs  to  be  excused  from  further  talk  and  goal  Oaf 
to  sacrifice,  leaving  the  argument  in  the  hands  of  Polemarchus. 
He  thinks  that  he  can  answer  the  question  by  quoting  a  tag 
from  Simonides  to  the  effect  that  to  render  to  every  man 
what  is  owing  it  just.  Socrates  shows  in  the  first  place 
that  tuch  a  definition  is  too  vague  to  be  of  any  use,  and, 
secondly,  that  if  we  substitute  for  the  words  of  Simonides 
what  Polemarchus  really  meant,  namely,  that  justice  is  to  do 
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good  to  one's  friends  and  harm  to  one's  enemies,  this  defini 
tion  is  partial  and  one-sided,  and  inconsistent  with  what  we 
really  mean  by  good  and  justice. 

Here  the  sophist  Thrasymachus  comes  upon  the  scene. 
He  is  the  representative  of  the  most  modern  school  of 
thought.  He  has  seen  through  the  conventions  of  life,  and 
considers  the  ordinary  conventional  notions  of  justice  and 
goodness  as  the  merest  nonsense.  He  bids  Socrates  quit 
fooling  and  come  to  the  facts.  When  pressed,  he  himself 
confidently  offers  the  definition  that  justice  is  the  advantage 
of  the  stronger.  After  a  little  examination  he  is  discovered 
to  mean  that  right  and  wrong  are  made  by  law,  and  that 
law  is  made  by  the  few  strong  men  who  rule  in  a  state  and 
is  for  their  advantage.  A  man  does  right  because  the  law 
compels  him,  and  the  law  has  become  what  it  is  to  suit  the 
advantage  of  those  who  make  it.  The  people  obey  because 
they  are  forced  to.  Socrates'  first  objection  to  this  definition 
is  that  the  ruler  may  make  mistakes  as  to  what  is  to  his  ad 
vantage,  and  that  in  that  case  the  law  commands  the  citizen 
to  do  what  is  according  to  Thrasymachus'  theory  unjust. 
Thrasymachus  changes  his  ground  and  says  that  a  ruler 
as  a  ruler  can't  make  mistakes,  any  more  than  a  doctor  as  a 
doctor  can  make  mistakes.  If  he  does,  that  shows  that  he 
is  not  really  a  ruler.  Thrasymachus,  that  is  to  say,  bases 
his  claim  of  obedience  to  the  law  not  on  force,  but  on  the 
skill  or  knowledge  of  the  ruler.  Socrates  then  asks,  Why 
should  the  ruler's  skill,  if  directed  towards  his  own  advan 
tage,  be  a  motive  for  our  obeying  him  ?  In  all  other  cases 
where  skill  claims  obedience,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
doctor,  it  is  because  the  skill  is  exercised  to  the  advantage  of 
those  who  obey.  We  never  appraise  skill  by  the  selfishness 
of  the  man  who  exercises  it,  but  by  the  advantage  it  confers 
on  those  upon  or  among  whom  it  is  exercised.  Thrasy 
machus'  theory  won't  explain  the  fact  of  political  obedience. 

Here  Thrasymachus  gives  up  the  argument  and  all 
serious  attempts  at  defining  justice.  The  people  obey 
because  they  are  weak,  silly  fools.  Justice  is  not  worth 
defining,  because  just  people  are  either  dupes  or  cowards. 


IN  I  KOPUCTI  ION 

I  ruler  rules  becanat  he  •  onjuftt,  and  injustice  i»  virtue 
and  wndora, atrength and  bappUMa*.  Ail  oatn admit  that  (ha 
u  the  CAW  with  the  aucceaafd  vulai^  who  tt  not  hampered 
in  tw  puruiil  of  tuppinea*  by  being  the  dupe  of  morel  con 
vention*,  and  who  n  «rong  and  clever  enough  to  uw  other 
people  Cor  h»  own  end*. 

.» raaes  a  much  more  tenou*  question,  which  becoaMI 
the  main  »ub^xt  of  (he  /fr»W/k  Doe*  mjuMur,  the 
frredno  from  ail  rr»traint  and  law,  really  kad  to  grralet 
happmo*  than  jukticc  ?  In  the  rest  of  Book  I 
pMivt  that,  accordtnc  to  ouf  ordinary  uac  of  •orat*  m)<*€>ce, 
the  fieedom  rVon  aU  reauainf,  cannot  poavhiy  be  wtte  or 

vt»  or  wrong,  and  therefore  cannot  kad  to 
Thrm»rmachu»  n  tUenced,  but  Socrate*  » 


be  Hat  not  ycx  found  m  definition  of  juance.     The 

explain  the  fact*  of  pottbcal  obedience. 

n  the  beginning  of  Book  II.  Glnucon  and  Adeunar 
_  forward  a  theory  which  proirwc*  to  explain  the  r 

anuv    aBtfhMftw^nl    4%A^a^ana^aav^ham  n^an^il   •  W^   ^^^^k^^BBil    n^Ma^^a*   ^aa*    aun^aMt**   auaw^vwl 

Of    pOtflltSI  OOCWClJCC  MM  IOC  flQMflal  COKVr  V   •MH  »  IPOrBI 

ally  anpcrinr  to  juatice.  What  all  men  would  Kke  b  to  do 
tnjuuice  and  not  to  aufiar  it.  But  tern  men  are  arrong 
enough  to  manage  that,  and  therefore  aodery  and  law%  are 
founded  in  the  interctto  of  the  great  mam  of  the  people,  who 
can't  get  what  they  really  want,  and  are  determined  at  hrntt 
to  prevent  other  people  from  inflating  mjottke  on  than*) 
That  it  why  they  tbemedvc*  obey  the  law  and  why  they 
enforce  it  on  other  people,  and  they  at» m  afraid  of  in  uu.,c 
that  they  pretend  to  each  other,  and  carefully  teach  their 
children,  that  juatke  it  reaOy  the  thing  nwat  worth  having. 
Our  moral  judgment*  repreaent,  therefore,  not  the  real  %  a 
we  %et  on  thing*,  but  our  fear  of  turTering 
make*  law*  and  punahet  becaute  it  >\  a/nud.  Every  man 
would  be  unjust  if  he  dared,  or  if  he  had  the  chance  of 
being  to  with  impunity.  Soorate*  i»  therefore  exhorted  to 
a  sxxiii 
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rest  his  argument  not  on  the  awards  given  to  justice  by 
society,  or  on  the  conventional  compliments  which  men  pay 
to  it,  but  on  the  actual  and  natural  effects  of  justice  and 
injustice  in  the  soul  of  the  individual. 

Their  argument  rests  on  a  distinction  between  what 
man  is  in  himself  and  what  he  is  in  society.  Socrates' 
answer  asserts  that  this  distinction  is  invalid  and  unreal. 
Justice  exists  in  a  state  as  well  as  in  an  individual,  because  a 
state  is  simply  the  lives  of  its  citizens  ;  and  if  we  find  that 
society  is  a  natural  expression  of  men's  natures,  we  may  con 
clude  that  social  justice  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  justice 
in  men's  souls.  He  therefore  proposes  to  examine  the  origin 
of  justice  and  injustice  in  society — first  find  what  part 
they  play  in  the  state,  and  then  by  the  help  of  analogy 
find  what  part  they  play  in  the  soul  of  the  individual.  A 
city  originates  because  by  nature  no  man  is  self-sufficient. 
Men  have  common  needs  and  different  capacities  to 
supply  these  needs.  Therefore  a  society  resting  on  the 
division  of  labour  is  the  expression  of  men's  nature,  not  the 
result  of  a  convention.  Dissatisfaction  with  simple  bodily 
comforts  and  a  demand  for  luxury  necessitates  an  increase 
in  the  city's  territory,  and  such  an  increase  involves  war. 
If  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  the  natural  and  economical 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  war  will  be  entrusted  to 
a  soldier  class.  But  how  are  we  to  procure  professional 
soldiers  who  will  not  abuse  their  strength  by  opposing  the 
other  citizens  ?  Here  the  account  of  the  natural  growth 
of  any  city  passes  insensibly  into  the  construction  of  the 
ideal  city.  The  soldiers  or  guardians  must  be  brave  and 
yet  gentle.  Such  a  result  can  only  be  produced  by  making 
them  lovers  of  wisdom,  and  for  that  education  is  necessary. 

Education  should  consist,  as  it  has  always  done  in  Greece, 
of  music  and  gymnastic.  Music  is  considered  first.  The 
early  education  is  of  most  importance,  and  that  must  be 
imparted  at  first  by  means  of  tales  which  are  untrue.  For 
the  aim  of  early  education  is  not  to  impart  information,  but 
to  produce  a  certain  type  of  character.  But  if  the  historical 
truth  of  stories  told  to  children  is  unimportant,  the  moral 
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effect  which   Mich   Morie*  are   likely  to   produce  •  of  the 

utrnoat  consequence.     Plato  therefore  proceed*  to  Ur  down 

canons  to  which  puetf  jr  must  conform,  MM  by  their  help  to 

<c  Hoeaer  aitdtte  poets,  wta  then  formed  the  unitenal 

•  0%  SvDvlCB  vvlUCB  •  W  C  ••  1  •  -J  *  C  *1 


we    to   hew    mutt    convcv    Mich    beitcfei  conccrninK    .•  »;« 
and  men  a*  will  produce  honeM,  hrave,  and  MeadJaM  t 
acteri.     The  general  purpoac  of  thn  education  •  MimoMd 
•p  in  a  trouble  patage  in  III.  401-403.     Not  onlr  the 
content*    hut   abo   the    fora    and    »ivle    of 
conform  to  the 


heautiM  «h)«a»  at  «•!§  of  the  children  will  he 
•JKomrtotnty  conformed  to  tte  bea^  of  rewon,  and  they 
will  he  made  ready  ID  receive  and  undcncand  reaaon  when 
ther  come  «oa  proper  am  • 

CrmnaMK  »  next  oWwacd.     It  rnua«  he  of  the  oune 

comtttmion,  to  that  (he  dtaanf  will  "xd  dttlaia  aa  lutli  a» 

4TqpMk     F«r  SooaiMi  a»>e- 
I" 'I    <li  lillptjatilill  •    '  '  :  :  cJiCl 

m>r  Mi«»y  *iy«»  »/  •  t^Tft«gly  ^.Wjftfr-j  fhp™M»**  Grmnattic 
has  already  heen  deacnhcd  aa  attending  to  the  body,  hot 
ban  it  •  pointed  out  that  equally  with  music  it  n  directed 


to  the   education  of  the  toul.      Education  if  exclutireiy 

tW€Bft    ftOO     c  tl  ^  m  i  f%ikO  Y  L     w 


muaical  tend*  to  prodvce  tofti 
exclmiveh/  gymnainc,  bardneai  and  bruealitt  .  -  two 
comhined  alone  produce  the  desired  harmony  of  the  toul, 
and  make  it  both  brave  and  gentle.  Such  an  education  will 
Kodoce  guard  tarn  combining  the  qualities  dewed. 


teat  of  them  are  to  be  made  rulers  the  other*  will  be  • 


arie*.  The  people  are  to  be  induced  to  obey  them  by 
being  taught  a  myth.  God  hat  made  the  guardian*  of 
••old,  the  auxiliaries  of  wlrer,  and  them*cl»e«  of  copper,  and 

mutt  loyally  Kiumhi  At  rale  of  the  beat  dement. 
T  he  ruler*  and  auxiliaries  will  have  a  camp  within  the  city, 
hart  all  their  houaci  and  property  in  common,  and  be  mp- 
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ported  by  the  other  citizens.     They  will  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  gold  or  silver. 

TV  Adeimantus  here  objects  that  this  is  treating  the  rulers 
very  hardly.  They  will  be  in  a  position  of  power,  and  yet 
have  none  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  other  rulers. 
Socrates  replies  that  he  expects  that  the  guardians  will  be 
found  to  be  extremely  happy,  but  in  any  case  he  is  trying 
to  secure  the  happiness  not  of  one  class,  but  of  the  whole 
state,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  looking  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole.  This  objection  is  an  indication  of  the 
very  great  difference  which  must  exist  between  the  char 
acter  of  the  ordinary  ruler  and  of  the  ruler  in  the  ideal 
state.  Socrates  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  guardians  will 
have  to  guard  against  extreme  wealth  or  extreme  poverty. 
Adeimantus  objects  that  if  the  city  is  not  rich  it  will  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  cities  which  are  richer  and  therefore  more 
powerful,  but  Socrates  answers  that  this  city  is  strong,  first, 
because  it  is  one  as  no  other  cities  are,  and,  secondly,  be 
cause  it  wants  nothing.  The  ordinary  details  of  legislation 
may  be  passed  over.  If  the  spirit  inculcated  by  music  is 
right,  everything  else  will  follow  naturally  ;  if  it  is  not,  no 
legislation  will  be  of  any  use. 

The  city  being  founded,  we  have  now  to  discover  in  it 
justice.  There  are  four,  and  only  four,  important  virtues 
which  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  city — wisdom,  courage, 
temperance,  and  justice.  If  we  discover  wherein  the  other 
three  consist,  we  shall  more  easily  find  justice.  The  virtues 
of  the  state  are  the  virtues  of  its  citizens,  in  so  far  as  these 
are  exercised  in  the  interests  of  the  whole.  Therefore 
the  wisdom  of  the  state  resides  in  the  guardians,  who  take 
thought  for  the  whole  community ;  the  courage  in  the 
auxiliaries,  who  resist  attack  from  without  and  sedition 
within.  The  real  part  played  by  courage  is  that  it  preserves 
the  principles  on  which  the  state  rests  from  all  forces  that 
would  disturb  them.  Temperance  resides  in  all  three  classes. 
It  is  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  artisan  and  the  soldier 
classes  that  the  guardians  deserve  to  rule,  and  the  willingne^  - 
on  the  part  of  the  guardians  to  exercise  their  rule.  There 
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.eh  unaccounted  fat  the  important  principle  on  wh  cb 

ty  wau  founded,  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour, 

that  each  man,  and  more  especially  eacb  cLua,  should  do  thai 

.  he  or  it  r»  fitted,  and  no  other.    This*  then, 

mutt  be  iuv 

The  Jocovcrv  ol  juatire  ia  the  aaic  a  then  applied  to 
dividual.     The  fact  of  ttruggie  or  diownston   in  the 
•oui  prove*  logical!  v  that  tOOM  mta*  be  ilifcliiH  parts  or 
akliiiiin    in  it.      These   are   d»fcngut»hed  at    three—  the 
iMOoaing,  the  aptritador  amtrtive,  and  the  dew  ring  demean. 
*rndam  ol  the  individual  reside*  in  ba  reason,  courage 
in  the  tpmted  or  assertive  part,  mod  mmpmart  ia   the 
kanDoar  of  the  ihrre.      So  the  juatkc  of  the  loul  will 
conaiat  in  each  part  doing  that  work  tor  which  it  t»  fitted 
.turc,  and  no  other.     Social  jua«  j«jr  the  ioc«l 

vvkw  of  th»  condition   of  toe  touL     Ta«  account 
»   found  to   be  coooiatent  with   our   ordinary   nouoat   of 
juttice.     Now   thai   lattice  »  doxmered,  it   can  raatljr   be 
>  the  health  of  the  aoul,  and   injuaike   the 
,  and  it  might  readily  be  inferred  that  iu»t»ce  t»  b 


than  -  .  but  Socrates  profon*  that  they  »h<.uld  fim 

of  all  examine  injustice  in  four  tvpes  ol   unjuM  cities.      Mr 
a  proceeding  to  do  th»  when  Adeimmntu*  intermpta  and  V. 
var*  that  be  vrants  to  oeor  more  about  toe  common  property 
o/  the  piafdiooa.     Sooates  hot  onlf  Mated  th>  r»d» 

thrv   will  hare  thin^»  in  common,  but  he  wants  to  bear 
how  thtt  will  work  out  in  detail,  especiallir  how  they  can 
have  wives  and  children  in  common.    Tnit  n  toe  brginninf 
-  the  digramion  wbicn  ban  All^l   Books  V,  VI,  ami 

and  of  the  transition  to  the  moat  advanced  thought 
of  toe  Rff*Ut<.  The  occasion  for  this  transition  n  the 
recognition  that  thi»  ideal  and  nauaral  city  will  involve 
a  far  deeper  and  more  thoroughgoing  revolution  in  the 
ordinary  way*  of  political  lire  than  was  recognised  at 

Rut   it  it  abo  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  almo»t 
nothing  has  been  at  id  about  the  wisdom  of  the  pure.. 
-    of  Books  II.-IV.   »  pictured  as  receiving 

pies  of  IfgiawJion  from  witbout,  but   if  the  »u:c  is 
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to  be  really  self-sufficient,  its  guardians  must  be  capable 
of  understanding  for  themselves  the  philosophical  principles 
on  which  that  legislation  is  based.  For  that  metaphysics 
is  necessary. 

Socrates  begins  by  declaring  that  women  must  share 
equally  in  the  education  and  occupations  of  men,  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  such  fundamental  difference  be 
tween  the  sexes  as  would  justify  their  present  division  of 
occupations.  Only  by  such  an  arrangement  can  we  use 
all  the  capabilities  of  the  citizens  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
state.  Next,  he  says,  that  the  guardians  must  have  wives 
and  children  in  common.  No  one  is  to  know  his  father  and 
mother.  Marriage  relations  and  the  begetting  and  bringing 
up  of  children  are  far  too  important  to  be  left  to  individuals 
and  to  chance.  Therefore  the  marriages  of  the  guardians 
must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  state.  The  whole  state 
will  then  be  one  family.  There  will  be  community  of 
pleasure  and  pain  throughout,  and  so  we  shall  avoid  the 
dissensions  incident  to  private  families  and  private  property, 
and  achieve  the  great  aim  of  a  state's  existence,  which  is 
that  it  should  have  as  much  unity  as  possible.  Socrates 
is  explaining  some  further  details  regarding  the  behaviour 
of  the  citizens  in  war  and  their  training,  when  Glaucon 
interrupts  and  says  that  he  quite  agrees  with  all  that 
Socrates  has  said  concerning  the  advantages  of  such  a 
communistic  scheme  if  it  could  be  realised,  but  he  insists 
on  hearing  what  possibility  there  is  of  such  realisation. 
Socrates  answers  that  this  is  much  the  most  difficult  point, 
and  that  it  is  not  of  vital  importance  that  the  scheme 
should  be  realisable.  They  only  wanted  to  see  how  a 
perfectly  just  state  would  be  organised  in  order  that  they 
might  contrast  it  with  the  unjust  and  obtain  an  answer 
to  their  original  question.  But  one  way  there  is  in  which 
such  a  state  could  be  realised,  and  one  only ;  that  is, 
by  the  philosophers  becoming  kings,  or  the  kings  or  rulers 
of  any  city  becoming  philosophers.  Glaucon  objects  that 
this  is  a  preposterous  statement,  which  will  meet  with  a 
most  unfavourable  reception.  Socrates  answers  that  that 
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i»  because  the  nature  of  a  philosopher  •  not  ptuytriy 
understood  A  philoiDprter  is  a  lover  of  learning  or  know 
ledge.  But  so  are  oaanv  strange  people,  if  b  objected, 
c  iihiloaophir  if  dWagdUMd  br  his  low  of  truth. 
A  crun  who  seeks  truth  most  recognise  that  where  there 
arc  many  things  called  by  the  same  name,  there  oraat  be 
•one  reaaosu  ao0M  relation,  some  form,  a§  Plato  «>  • 
virtue  of  which  all  choat  different  things  are  the  tame. 
The  particular  lamp  change  and  hi  roan  dnfvent,  hot 
the  (at m*  are  alwayt  the  mmc.  They  alone  are  permanent, 
and  are  therefore  the  only  objec t»  of  knowWge,  and 

'hem  that  truth  i»  concerned.    The  phuoaophcr  •  the 

man  who  recognise*  thi§  diatiaction,  and  he  alone  attains 

to  knowledge  of  reality.     Qther  people  who  recognne  ooly 

partkulaf  -v    can  «rr   or   touch  ha»r   no 

.(  only   belief  or   opinion,  and   their    belief 

'•  it»  ot  half  real  and  half  unreal,  the 

'able  world  of  ten*. 
philoaopbert,  then,  arr  diatiaaiiahcd  a*  the  only  VL 

who  know  truth  and  reality,  and  they  alone,  thcto- 
fore,  will  be  capable  of  undemanding  the  real  ; 

.ring  the  lepftlatton  of  the  citr.  Obviovlr  if  their 
character  correapondt  to  their  knowledge,  their  must  be 
made  ruler*.  Bat  a  lore  of  truth  implies  all  other  virtues. 
The  true  philosopher  will  be  inevitabir  lofty  minded  and 
gracious  •  lover  and  a  kinsman  of  truth,  justice,  courage, 
and  temperance.  Adeimantus  objects  that  although  the 


ciu*ion  vrerm  Harmed,  actual  philosopher*  are 

very  different  from  this,  ami  are  uuiallr  either  oarless  fools 
or  rascals.  Socrates  admits  the  truth  o/  this  accvaation,  but 
«ays  that  this  is  the  fault  of  society  and  of  the  thoroughly 
wrong  conception  of  what  a  ruler  ovght  to  be,  on  u 
«ociety  is  based.  So  lone  as  men  think  that  government 
:«  the  art  of  obtaining  office,  and  that  it  is  the  hosiness  of 
the  ruler  to  follow  the  whim*  and  ignorant  opinions  of  the 
multitude,  so  long  will  society  here  no  vac  for  the  philo 
sopher  Rather  it  will  want  to  use  (br  it*  own  wicked 
ends  *nd  therefore  to  corrupt  and  turn  from  philoaor*hv, 
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all  who  have  the  rudiments  of  a  philosophic  nature.  Noble 
qualities,  rich  endowments,  even  the  ordinary  virtues  and 
a  sound  education,  may  thus  become  merely  potent  instru 
ments  of  wickedness.  The  consequence  is  that  there 
are  only  a  very  few  genuine  philosophers,  men  saved 
by  some  miracle  of  divine  grace  from  the  evil  influences 
of  their  upbringing,  and  they  realising  their  powerless- 
ness  are  content  to  lead  their  own  life  and  leave  the 
state  alone.  Because  they  are  so  few,  the  name  of 
philosopher  is  usurped  by  those  unworthy  of  it,  and  so 
philosophy  is  brought  into  disrepute.  When  the  multitude 
recognise  their  mistake — and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not — and  philosophy  is  put  in  its  proper  place  at 
the  head  of  the  state,  then  the  ideal  city  will  be  realised. 
For  the  ideal  city  will  be  the  only  one  worthy  of  the 
philosopher.  This  objection  therefore,  although  founded 
on  the  facts  of  society  as  it  now  exists,  has  no  force  against 
the  demand  that  philosophers  should  be  kings.  The  philo 
sopher  is  the  only  possible  draughtsman  of  a  constitution, 
for  he  alone  knows  the  reality  of  justice  and  beauty  and 
temperance  which  should  find  their  expressions  in  the 
state.  Socrates  therefore  returns  to  the  consideration  of 
this  knowledge  of  reality  and  what  it  implies.  The 
philosopher  must  have  all  ordinary  intellectual  accom 
plishments,  but  he  must  have  a  greater  knowledge  than 
this,  the  knowledge  of  that  which  gives  value  and 
meaning  to  everything  else  in  the  world.  Just  as  there 
is  no  purpose  in  actions  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
good,  so  there  is  no  value  in  knowing  everything  in  the 
world  unless  that  helps  us  to  know  the  good.  And  as 
the  philosopher  has  already  gone  beyond  the  appearances 
of  things  to  their  form  or  reality,  so  he  must  go  beyond 
individual  experiences  of  good  to  the  Form  of  the  Good. 
What,  then,  is  this  Form  of  the  Good  ?  Two  previous 
answers,  one  that  it  is  thought,  and  the  other  that  it  is 
pleasure,  are  examined  and  rejected.  But  when  Socrates 
is  pressed  to  give  his  own  answer,  he  tells  Glaucon  that 
he  can  only  describe  it  to  him  in  an  image.  The  Form 
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of  thr  C«d  hear*  the  want  relation  to  the  mtenMgitte  world 
and  to  the  mind  •«  rhe  win  don  to  the  rttibJe  world  and  tt> 
thr  r-.  Form  of  the  Good  it  the  tourte  of  nit* 

to  all  other  oSjecn  of  knowledge,  and  n  that  which  enable* 
ow  then  and  at  the  «aflM  time  n  mrii 
of  knowledge.     The  proms  of  the  mind 
\  goal  b  described  in  the  «mile  of  the  divided  line 
account  of  the  four  *tage*  of  knowledge,  two 
concerned  with  the  vttible  and  two  with  the  intetligtblr 
world.     Thh  unif/Mi  •  tpte  •aacrftnt   in  the  alleeonr  vil 
of  the  Cave  in  the  beginning  of  Book  VIIn  where  Ptato 
represent*  knowkdrr  a*  a  kmd  of  companion  of  the 
i   to   light. 


from  darkne**  to  light.  1101  wen  live  all  their  livaa 
underground,  teeing  nothing  but  thadow*,  bearing  nothing 
but  echoev  The  pmToannber  aiooe  ha*  made  IMS  way  aa 

•f  day  above,  and  t*  therefore  the  only  man  who 
can  compare  the  *hadow*  over  which  awn  quarrd  in  law 
court*  and  a*rtnblie*  with  the  reaJttiea.  I 
fore  be  tent  down  into  the  cave  to 
and  made  to  take  part  in  politic*  and 
of  en»cyinp  uninterrupted  contempUttoo.  'IM  *tate  will 
then  have  ruler*  who  regard  office  a*  a  dutr  forced  Wjtm 
them,  not  a*  a  pote  to  quarrel  about  or  an  opporrunirr 
for  plunder. 

Now    that    Socrate*   ha*  tltown    the  nrceaury  of  tht* 

towledge  to  the  ttafeaman,  he  rurnt  10  conwder 

•ung  men  poiMt*ing  the  proper 

J  gifh    The  old  combination  of  muaic  and  tymnaatic 

u*e  now.  For  that  only  inculcated  habit  and 
dnpoafrkm,  not  knowledge.  Sociau*  thtiilaye  toe*  on 
to  describe  a  further  *y*tem  of  education,  the  object  of 
which  t*  gradually  to  draw  the  *oul  awav  from  the  van- 
able,  changing,  and  fleeting  •••&§  of  the  world  to  the 
permanent  and  unchanging  rcalttie*.  But  tht*  ia  in  otbar 
word*  a  turning  from  tenaatton  to  thought  The  re- 
o  ;ired  purpoae  then  will  be  fulfilled  by  *tudie»  where 
thought  t%  brought  in  to  *olve  the  punk*  and  con  trad  tc* 
tiom  of  the  «eoaea.  Arithmetk  »  an  ob»iom  example  of 
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such.  It  will  be  followed  by  the  other  mathematical 
sciences — geometry,  plane  and  solid,  astronomy,  regarded 
strictly  as  the  sciences  of  solids  in  motion,  and  harmonics. 
Great  care  is  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  these  sciences  are 
studied  in  the  right  way.  Their  value  consists  in  their 
power  of  training  the  mind  to  think  and  rise  above  the 
senses,  not  in  any  practical  advantages  which  they  may 
have  for  various  professions.  They  are  the  prelude  to 
the  real  philosophy  which  is  called  dialectic.  But  when 
Glaucon  asks  Socrates  to  explain  this,  its  forms  and  its 
methods,  Socrates  answers  that  that  is  impossible.  To 
fully  understand  dialectic  is  to  have  knowledge.  All  that 
can  be  said  about  it  is,  that  it  is  the  completion  and  the 
goal  of  the  sciences  which  have  been  described.  Unlike 
them  it  is  wholly  independent  of  the  sensible  world,  and 
does  not  rest  upon  hypotheses.  It  moves  entirely  in  the 
sphere  of  the  intelligible.  This,  then,  will  be  the  com 
pletion  of  the  guardians'  education.  Socrates  adds  certain 
details  as  to  the  selection  of  the  guardians  and  the  ages 
at  which  they  must  begin  the  various  stages  of  their  edu 
cation,  explains  how  they  will  begin  their  reforms,  and 
so  completes  the  account  of  how  the  ideal  city  is  to  be 
realised. 

The  ideal  city  having  been  fully  described,  Socrates 
reverts  to  the  point  at  which  occurred  the  digression 
occupying  Books  V.-VIL,  and  proposes  to  give  an  account 
of  unjust  states.  There  are  four  prominent  types  of  such, 
and  as  the  character  of  a  state  is  the  result  of  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  there  will  be  four  corresponding  types 
of  individual  men.  They  may  be  described  as  stages  in 
the  gradual  degeneration  of  the  just  state  and  the  just 
man.  The  just  city  will  degenerate  because  decay  is  the 
lot  of  all  mortal  things,  but  the  particular  reasons  of  such 
decay  cannot  be  explained  ;  they  can  only  be  mythically 
expressed  in  a  geometric  number.  The  first  stage  of  de 
generacy  is  the  timocratic  state,  of  which  Sparta  is  a 
conspicuous  example,  the  second  is  oligarchy,  the  third 
democracy,  and  the  fourth  tyranny.  Corresponding  to 
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the*e  are  the  •  ,  the  oligarchical,  the  democratic, 

and  the  tyrannical  man.     Thrte  are  described  ia  order, 
and    then    corresoonding    individual,    with    an 
account   of  the   psychological   and   ethical    causes   which  UL 

He  result  of  the  whole  description 

.•   the  tyrannical  man   ruling  a*  a  tyrant  is  seen  to 

•cme  of  wickedness.    Now  this  is  the  man  whoai 

TKnwymachu*  m  the  first  Book  declared  to  be  the  happirat 

of  mm,  became  he  i»  the  mo«t  perfectly  unjust,  so   that 

<«npared  to  the  just  man  or  the  ohiloaoph 
final  and  tattifacronr  antwrr  may  be  obtained  to  the  ques 
tion  whether  the  just  or  •  •  the  happier. 
Three  proof*  are  offered  of  the  •apertor  happ*ne»  of  the 
philmophcr.  The  firtt  is  political.  It  has  been  shows) 
that  state*  are  really  the  counterpart*  of  individual*,  so 
that  wr  ma%  srgue  that  the  miserv  which  has  been  teen 
to  be  *  tvrannv  ha*  f>  counterpart  in  the  misery 
of  a  trrant*«  v  ,•:.  The  other  proof*  are  concerned  • 
the  nature  of  p!ca»urr.  The  three  men,  philosopher,  timo- 
eral,  and  oligarch,  are  men  who  give  prs>«ajataence  in  their 
lives  to  different  kinds  of  pleasure,  the  pleaswea  of  know 
ledge,  of  ambition,  and  the  bosw  plaaavres  which  CM 
be  got  by  money.  Each  if  questioned  will  drrlafi  that 
his  own  lire  is  the  moat  pleasant.  But  the  |iiii1iMnphj> 
must  be  declared  to  be  right.  Firstly,  because  he  possesses 
reason,  the  instrument  of  comparison,  and  has  alonr 
perienced  all  three  kinds  of  pleaiure.  Secondly, 
a  metaphysical  examination  of  the  nature  of 
happiness  show*  that  the  pleasure*  of  the  ph 
alone  real  and  alone  give  ssusiaction.  The  demands  made 
by  Glaucon  and  Adetmantos  in  the  beginning  of  Book  II. 
have  now  been  untried,  and  the  just  life  is  proved  to  be 
the  happiest,  whatever  mar  be  the  external  consequences 
of  j UK KC  or  injustice.  The  philosopher  will  find  perfect 
happiness  if  he  can  realise  his  just  city  ;  but  even  if  that 
be  impossible,  he  will  rule  his  lire  as  though  he  were  a 
citizen  of  that  city  who*e  pattern  is  laid  up  in  hraiafj 

The  bst  Book  n  taken  up  with  a  criticism  of  art  and  X. 
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an  account  of  the  life  after  death.  Art  is  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  the  metaphysical  doctrines  expounded  in  Books 
V  .-VII.,  and  it  is  shown  that  it  deals  with  the  most  fleeting, 
unstable,  and  therefore  most  unreal  aspects  of  the  world. 
Its  effect  on  the  soul  is  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  the 
education  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  guardians.  It 
encourages  the  rule  of  the  senses  and  the  passions,  and 
makes  the  soul  incapable  of  ascending  from  the  unreal  and 
the  unchanging  to  the  permanent  and  the  true.  There  is 
an  ancient  quarrel  between  art  and  philosophy,  and  until 
art  can  show  that  these  charges  are  unjust,  philosophy  must 
exclude  her  from  the  ideal  city. 

Lastly,  the  account  of  the  happiness  of  the  just  man 
is  completed  by  a  consideration  of  the  life  after  death. 
Socrates  first  offers  a  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  then  describes  a  vision  of  the  life  after  death  in  the 
story  of  Er,  the  son  of  Armenius,  by  which  we  are  assured 
that  the  just  life  is  not  only  the  happiest  in  this  world,  but 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  soul  after  death  finds  its  continuation 
and  its  more  complete  vindication. 


i    (toR.'I     .V'jno 
.Mr";:. icr    j,;,.rn  <x!i   -A 
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BOOK    I. 

I  wiirr  down  to  (he  Prtrvtn  rrrterdar  with  Gbuc< 

•on    of    Ar:«*nn.       A*    «h-»     -  a«    •".»•    f."?    CckbfStMM    tf  tfM 

fertnrtl,  I  wnhed  to  mik-  mr  prarert  to  the  goddcw  and 

tet*  the  cti'cjuortr.     I  liked  tfee  PTOCCMMNI  or  the  fWMuN^ 

but  I  thought  that  the  ThfBCtara  ordered  thnrt  quite  m 

iMKCCvfullr.     We  had  oieredl  oar  pnrm  «nd  Unilhtd  oar 

%iftht-«mn|t,  and   were    leaving   for  the    city,   when   from 

•ome  war  off,  Polemarchua,  tfce  ton  of  Ceohaltn,  taw  that 

we   wrrr   «cartm^  homewards  and   tent    hn  tiare  to  run 

after  us  and  hid  «•  wait.     The  lad  caught  rnr  cloak  from 

•id  and  v» 

44  roJemarchmi  Wd«  you  wait.** 

I  turned  round  and  aaked  him  where  Im  matter  wat. 

"  Mr  M  coming  hehind,**  he  «aid  ;  " but  will  ram  pleaat 
wait?" 

jrelr  we  will,"  vud  GUucon. 

Very  toon  up  came  Polemarchuv  and  with  htm  Ad«i- 
mantu*,  Glaucon't  brother,  and  Nicrratm  the  «on  of  Nictaa, 
and  «nmc  others  evidently  from  the  procoakm. 

••Socrates"  «aid  Polemarchos  Mro«  teem  to  be  Iravmf, 
and  to  be  on  roar  way  to  the  city.*4 

"  You  are  noc  far  wrong.**  I  wid. 

"  Weft,"  he  ttid,  -dorou«eeow  nomhenf 
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"Then  either  show  yourselves  the  stronger  or  remain 
here." 

"But  there  is  still  an  alternative,"  I  said.  "What  if  we 
persuade  you  that  you  ought  to  let  us  go  ? " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  said,  "  that  you  can  persuade 
those  who  won't  listen  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Glaucon. 

"  Well,  you  may  make  up  your  minds  that  we  won't." 
328      "  But  do  you  not  know,"  Adeimantus  put  in,  "  that  in 
the  evening  there   is  to  be  a  torch  race  on  horseback  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  ? " 

"  On  horseback  ? "  I  said.  "  That  is  certainly  a  novelty. 
Will  it  be  a  horse-race  with  the  riders  carrying  torches 
and  handing  them  to  one  another,  or  how  will  it  be 
done  ? " 

"  As  you  say,"  said  Polemarchus ;  "  and  there  will  be 
a  night  festival  besides,  which  will  be  worth  seeing.  We 
can  go  out  and  watch  it  after  dinner,  and  many  of  the 
young  men  here  will  join  our  party,  and  we  shall  talk. 
So,  please,  stay,  and  don't  refuse." 

"  It  seems  that  we  had  better,"  said  Glaucon. 

"  Well,  if  you  think  so,"  I  said,  "  let  us  stay." 

We  went  home,  therefore,  with  Polemarchus,  and  found 
there  his  brothers  Lysias  and  Euthydemus,  and  with  them 
also  Thrasymachus  of  Chalcedon,  Charmantides  of  Prione, 
and  Cleitophon,  the  son  of  Aristomenes ;  within  was 
Polemarchus'  father,  Cephalus.  I  thought  him  looking 
very  old.  It  was  indeed  some  time  since  I  had  seen  him. 
He  was  sitting  upon  a  cushioned  chair,  a  garland  on  his 
head,  for  he  had  just  been  sacrificing  in  the  court.  There 
were  seats  round  the  room,  and  we  sat  down  beside  him. 
Cephalus,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  greeted  me,  and  said  : 

"  You  don't  very  often  visit  us  in  the  Peirzeus,  Socrates. 
But,  you  ought  to.  If  I  were  still  able  to  walk  to  town 
easily,  there  would  be  no  need  for  you  to  come  here  ;  we 
could  come  to  you.  But,  as  things  are,  you  ought  to 
come  here  oftener ;  for  I  find  that  as  I  lose  my  taste 
for  bodily  pleasures,  I  grow  more  eager  than  ever  for 
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dnmiaion,  and   eniov   it    more.     So   do 


refine  me.     Spend  your  time  with  these  young  men,  but 
spare  some  for  vititing  your  old  frienda  here.** 

M  Indeed,  Ophalus"  I  said,  M I  enjoy  talking  with  very 

old  men.     I  consider  that  they  have  font  before  us  along 

a  road  which  we  must  all  travel  in  our  turn,  and  it  it  good 

should   ask   them   of  the   nature  of  that   road, 

whether   it   be  rough  and  difficult,  or  east  and  smooth. 

You,  Cephalus,  are  now  at  that  time  of  life  which  the 

all  *  old  age  the  rhrfineJd,*  and  I  should  particularly 

like  to  ask  your  thoughts  on  this  question       N    r  a  ;  - 

:  of  lire,  or  what  *•  yow  new*  of  it  t " 
I  will  give  you  my  own  opinion  gladly,  Socrates,*'  he  jaa 
said.    **  You  know  some  of  us  old  men  are  often  together, 
true  to  the  old  proverb.     Now  most  of  the  company  when* 
ever  they  meet  lament  their  wretched  lot.       1  :.-T  lone  for 
the  pleasures  of  youth,  and  call  to  mind  the  ddsghtt  of  love, 
and  drink  and  feasting,  and  so  on.     They  complain  that 
they  are  as  men  who  have  lost  a  great  treasure,  who  once 
lived  well,  and  now  don't  nv«  at  all;  and  some  of  them 
bewail  the  intuits  which  (Isttr  kintfolk  hoap  upon  • 
years,  and  therefore  they  decry  old  aft  for  ail  thr  e% 
haa  broucht  upon  them,     nut   tn    my   opinion,  Socrates^ 
they  don  t  really  see  what  is  wrong.     If  thev  were  • 
then   I   too,  and  all   who  have  come  to  my  time  of 
would  by  reason  of  old   age  have  suffered  at  they  ru 
but,  a*  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  met  many  whose  expel  tenet 

-rent  Take  the  poet  Sophocles,  for  example.  I  was 
with  him  once,  when  tome  one  atked  him  :  *  How  do  yon 
ttanJ,  Sophocles,  in  respect  to  the  pleasures  of  sex. 
you  still  capable  of  intercourse  ?'  *  Hush,  air,'  he  said. 
*  It  gives  me  the  greatest  joy  to  have  escaped  the  clutches 
of  that  savage  and  fierce  master.*  I  thought  then  that  he 
spoke  wisely,  and  I  think  so  still,  for  certainly  o!d  age 

t  great  peace  and  freedom  from  passions  sucn  at 
When  the  dcwret  grow  less  interne  and  slacken,  moa 

t  it  as  Sophocles  say* :  ft  means  release  firom 
many  and  ravening.     But  all  these  troubles  their  complaint* 
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against  their  kinsfolk  among  them,  have  but  one  cause,  and 
that  is  not  old  age,  Socrates,  but  men's  dispositions  ;  for 
old  age  lays  but  a  moderate  burden  on  men  who  have 
order  and  peace  within  themselves,  but  ill-governed  natures 
find  youth  and  old  age  alike  irksome." 

I  was  delighted  with  what  he  said,  and,  wishing  to  hear 
more,  I  tried  to  draw  him  out  by  saying  :  "  I  fancy, 
Cephalus,  that  most  people  don't  admit  what  you  say, 
but  consider  that  you  find  old  age  pleasant,  not  because 
of  your  disposition,  but  because  of  your  great  wealth  ; 
for  the  rich,  they  say,  have  many  consolations." 

"True,"  he  said,  "they  do  not  admit  it,  and  in  a 
sense  they  are  right ;  but  not  so  right  as  they  think. 
There  is  great  force  in  that  retort  of  Themistocles  to  a 
Scriphian  who  said  sneeringly  that  his  fame  was  due  not 
530  to  himself  but  to  his  city.  <  Certainly,'  said  Themistocles, 
*  I  should  not  have  become  famous  were  I  a  Seriphian, 
but  neither  would  you  were  you  an  Athenian.'  The 
same  applies  to  men  who  are  not  rich  and  cannot  endure 
old  age.  A  good  man  even  would  not  easily  endure  old 
age  and  poverty  conjoined,  nor  would  the  bad  man,  though 
he  got  riches,  ever  attain  peace  with  himself." 

"  Did  you  inherit  the  greater  part  of  your  wealth, 
Cephalus,"  I  said,  "  or  have  you  made  it  ?  " 

'*  What  have  I  made  myself,  Socrates  ? "  he  said.  "  In  the 
matter  of  money-making  I  might  be  called  the  mean  be 
tween  my  grandfather  and  my  father.  My  grandfather, 
Cephalus,  inherited  about  as  much  wealth  as  I  now  possess, 
and  increased  it  many  times,  while  Lysanias,  my  father, 
reduced  it  to  even  less  than  it  is  now.  But  I  am  content 
if  I  leave  these  young  men  not  less,  but  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  I  inherited." 

"I  asked,"  I  said,  "because  you  seemed  to  me  not 
excessively  fond  of  money  ;  and  that  is  usually  the  case 
with  men  who  have  not  made  it.  But  those  who  have 
made  their  money  arc  twice  as  much  attached  to  it  as 
others ;  for  as  poets  love  their  poems  and  fathers  their 
children,  just  so  money-makers  value  their  money,  not 
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onlv  for  it»  uses  a»  other  people  do,  but  becautc  it  t»  their 
own  production.     Thr  «agrccable  people  to  meet 

for   thai    rotton  :    they   hate   no  praise   for   anything   but 

•u  are  right/'  be  Mud. 

"Yd,"  1  «u<i,  "but  teU  me  r  \Vrut  do  you 
conaidcr  the  greatcM  good  in  the  powoMon  of  ample 
mcam?** 

"  Something  that  perhapt  few  mm  will  credit,**  he  «aid, 
"  But  you  know,  Socratct,  when  i  man  fjicn  the  thought 
that  i  him  fear  and  ' 

boding    that    have    not    troubled   him    befnrr 
laughed  at  the  talei  about  thote  in  Hade*,  of  pi. 
to  br  tufferrd  there  by  him  who  here  ha*  done 
But  now  hn  foul  u  tormented  by  the  thought  that  theav 
he  true,  and  whether  from  the  hndilv  <iaitrn>«  of 
old  age,  or  became  he  n  now  nearer  that  other  world, 
hr   hirmclf  tee*  thme  thingi  more  dearly       He  became* 
Ml  of  fear  and  tuapidon      He  bc^ot  to  reckon  up  and 
comider  if  he  have  done  awr  iojuaoce  to  any  man.     And 
finding  in  hit  life  many  wen  acts  often,  hkc  a  child,  he 
•wakea  out  of  tfteep   in   terror,  and   Uvei  ui  «neCMMMI 
of  evil     But  with  him  thai  it  ooagciniM  of  no  injinocr  in 
him,  kindlv  and  bieiaed  hope,  aa  Pindar  calk  it,  t*  «lway« 
pretenL      r*or  that  n  a  boaunful  •Wing  of  hia,  SoCratea, 
that  whoever  haa  lived  a  righteou*  ana  holy 

•B*  oo  h.«  pflfnaagi 
Farvck  bnMl*  him.  aad  a»  bean 

-   -  •       ^    •   '  •  . .  - 

MoMMtrclyahaofaU 

-   - 
-•  .  •     .    . 


It  b  really  a  wonderfully  fine  description.     Now  h- 
hold,  lie*  the  chief  advantage  of  the  poaenton  of  wealth, 
not  perhapi  for  every  one,  but  for  the  good  man  ;  for  we 
can  go  to  that  other    world  without  fear  only  if  we  arc 
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guiltless  of  even  involuntary  deceit  or  falsehood,  and  if  we 
are  quit  of  all  our  debts  of  sacrifice  to  God  and  of  money 
to  man,  and  to  this  result  money  largely  contributes.  It 
has  indeed  many  other  uses  ;  but  setting  one  thing  against 
another,  I  should  regard  this  as  not  the  least  of  the  uses 
of  wealth  to  a  man  of  sense." 

"  What  you  say,  Cephalus,  is  excellent,"  I  said.  "  But 
as  to  this  justice,  can  we  quite  without  qualification  define 
it  as  truthfulness  and  repayment  of  anything  that  we  have 
received  ;  or  are  these  very  actions  sometimes  just  and  some 
times  unjust  ?  For  example,  if  we  had  been  given  weapons 
by  a  friend  when  he  was  of  sound  mind,  and  he  went  mad 
and  reclaimed  them,  it  would  surely  be  universally  admitted 
that  it  would  not  be  right  to  give  them  back.  Any  one 
who  did  so,  and  who  was  prepared  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
to  a  man  in  that  state,  would  not  be  just." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

"Then  this  is  not  the  definition  of  justice — speaking 
the  truth  and  restoring  what  we  have  received  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  it  is,  Socrates,"  broke  in  Polerfflrchus,  "  if 
we  are  to  believe  Simonides." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Cephalus,  "  I  leave  the  argument 
with  you,  for  it  is  time  for  me  to  attend  to  the  sacrifice." 

"  Then  am  I,"  said  Polemarchus,  "  left  to  inherit  your 
share  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  he  said  smiling,  and  departed  to  sacrifice. 

"  Come,  then,"  I  said,  "  you  who  have  inherited  the 
argument,  what  is  this  saying  of  Simonides  about  justice 
of  which  you  approve  ?  " 

"  That  to  render  to  every  man  what  is  owing  is  just,"  said 
he,  "  and  I  for  one  think  he  was  right  in  so  saying." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  Simonides  is  one  whom  we  cannot 
lightly  disbelieve.  He  was  a  wise  and  godlike  man.  But  as  to 
what  this  saying  means,  you,  Polemarchus,  may  know  that; 
I  certainly  do  not.  For  it  clearly  does  not  mean  what  we 
were  just  saving,  repayment  of  what  has  been  given  to  a  man 
332  in  pledge  it  the  claimant  is  out  of  his  senses.  Yet  surely 
what  has  been  given  in  pledge  is  owing,  is  it  not  ? " 
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44  But  we  were  certainly  not  to  make  repayment   when 
the  claimant  »  out  of  hit  tente*.** 


**  Thai  Suaoatda*  apparently  meant  tomrthuig  eke  wbea 


be  •*»  that  to  repair  what  •  owing  it  ju*t** 

"But  aavaredlir  be  doe*/*  be  amid,  "for  he  think*  that 
rrwoda  ow«  to  fhattda  to  do  |ood  and  no  evil." 

••  I    .....  !•••»</*   I  wtd,  "for    wbat   it  repaid   •  not 


alw»y»  what  »  owing ;  when,  for  mnw4<s  a  man  repay* 

'    wfch  him,    »  the  repair- 
it  "or  acceptance   M  harmful   and   the  rrparer  and  the 


money  to  one  who  ha*  dtpnitcd  it  with  htm,  if  the  rrpav- 


receiver  are   fnend*.      It   that    what    you   My   Simonidca 
meant?" 

aCeminly." 

"  Then  arc  we  to  repay  to  caeoriea  whattwr  •  owuia  to 
them?** 

"Certainly  we  mutt  pay  them  what  it  owing.  But  I 
imagine  that  from  an  enemy  to  an  enemy  evil  of  tome 
tort  it  owmt,  becau«e  there  r»il  i*  appropnatv." 

M  Simonidct  then  apparently ,  at  poett  will,  made  a  riddk 
on  the  nature  of  justice.  For  he  thought,  at  it  appears 
that  to  pay  every  man  what  it  appraprMM  it  jvat  |  but 
he  called  that,  what  it  owing.** 

M  Do  you  not  •PHI"  be  taid. 

44  In  heavcn't  name,"  I  taxi,  M  what  answer  do  rou  think 
he  would  have  given  ut  if  we  had  atked  him  :  '  Simot 
what  that   it  owing  and  appropriate  doe*  the   art  called 
medicine  render,  and  to  whom  or  wbat  / ' ' 

44  Clearly  that  n  render*  drag*  and  food  and  dnnk  to 
bodie*.** 

44  And  what  that  it  owing  and]  •poropnate  dot*  the  an 
called  cookery  render,  and  to  whom  or  what?** 

44  Seasoning  to  dnhe*.M 

M  Well,  what  then  doe*  the  an  called  justice  render,  and 
to  whom  or  what  ? " 

44  If,  Socrates"  he  taid,  M  we  are  to  be  conMttcm,  it 
render*  benefit*  and  injurie*  to  friend*  and  enemie*." 
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"  Then  does  he  call  justice  doing  good  to  friends  and  evil 
to  enemies  ? " 

"  I  think  so." 

"  But  when  people  are  ill,  who,  as  regards  health  and 
disease,  is  most  capable  of  doing  good  to  friends  and  harm  to 
enemies  ? " 

"  A  doctor." 

"  And  when  they  are  on  a  voyage,  as  regards  the  dangers 
of  the  sea  ?  " 

"  A  ship  captain." 

"  Then  what  about  the  just  man  ?  In  what  action  and  in 
what  regard  is  he  most  capable  of  benefiting  his  friends  and 
harming  his  enemies  ?  " 

"  In  wars  and  alliances,  I  imagine." 

"  Very  good  !  But,  my  dear  Polemarchus,  a  doctor  is 
useless  when  men  are  not  ill." 

"True." 

"  And  a  ship  captain  when  they  are  not  on  the  sea." 

"  Yes." 

"Then  is  the  just  man  also  useless  when  men  are  not 
at  war?" 

"  I  cannot  think  so." 

"  Then  justice  is  useful  in  peace  also  ? " 

"  It  is." 

"  So  is  farming,  is  it  not  ? " 

"Yes." 

"In   the  procuring  of  the   fruits  of  the   earth,   that   is 

t0«SYes'" 

"  And  is  shoe  making  also  useful :  " 

"Yes." 

"  In  the  procuring  of  shoes,  you  would  say  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Now,  then,  as  to  justice.  What  need  does  it  satisfy  or 
what  benefit  procure  that  makes  it  useful  in  peace  ? " 

"  It  is  useful  in  commercial  dealings,  Socrates." 

"  By  commercial  dealings,  do  you  mean  partnerships  or 
something  different  ? " 

"Yes,  partnerships." 
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or  the 


ft  fame  of  dnaffctt  ia  At  i  wai 
•  a  good  and  uaflrel  pa/taxr  / 


"  The  draught 

"  In  bricklaying  and   masonry  will   the  ;uat   man    be  a 
better  and  man  aatml  pa/tacr  than  the  builder  I " 

M  Certainly  not." 

M  Then  as  (he  harp  player  ia  a  bttttr  anrtoer  than  the 
pjat  own  jft  plaring  BBUMC,  in  what  kind  of  pannerJiip  will 
thr  ju%t  man  be  better  than  the  harp  paifer  or  the  builvi 
In  a  money  partnenhip!  I  imagine, 

"  Except  t  perhaps  P«  4«narchua,  in  uaingmoneir,  aa  wiwn 

mo  Co  buying  or  ieihng  A  hone.     Tncru  I 
the  bone  dealer  it  the  better  partner.    It  he  not  f ' 


"  And  in  buyinc  or  adEof  a  thtp,  the  •hipbutlder  or  the 
captain  will  be  the  better  ?  " 
'"  Probably.-  ' 

the  Jim  man  a  more  ineful  partner  than  ochr- 

dto  of  dnnJlii^  and  keeping  money  • 
**  b  not  that  »fpot  V  •Jrinfi»  when  thcrr  it  on  nerd  tn 
u*e  moocr,  but  only  to  keep  it  umned  ?  ** 

.  -y  ;       ^  ••  •    " 

*  I  ncti  lu^tict*  N  uterul  in  rCfl^fW  to  root  lev  wnrti 

H  tncirw? 

"  It  look*  tike  it  " 

M  And  when  a  pruning  knafe  »  to  be  kept,  juanot  n 
both  in  dealing;  with  ocnen,  or  far  poundr I  b«t  whoa  k 
is  to  be  ustd,  Ode  art  of  vme-draaing  •  more  uMbilf  " 

••  Apparently." 

"Would  raw?  dWMBWofaUbeidaAdahvp/  When 
they  art  to  be  kept  aad  not  awed,  raaoee  •  «aerul  4  but 
when  they  are  to  be  u»ed,  the  arts  of  fightmf  and  of  mMtc 
are  more  utefuL** 

"That  muM  be  to." 

*  And  A  it  not  the  tame  with  everything  ebe  ?  When 
Mftftfaf  a)  ta>  bt  natd,  juatKC  it  uacat»  ;  and  whan  it  it 
noc  to  be  toed,  u*ef*LM 
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•'  It  looks  like  it." 

"Justice  then,  my  friend,  cannot  be  of  any  great 
moment  if  it  is  useful  only  for  things  that  are  useless.  But 
let  us  consider  this  point.  In  any  kind  of  fight,  whether 
with  fists  or  weapons,  is  not  he  who  is  cleverest  in  striking 
also  cleverest  in  warding  off  blows  ?  " 

«  Certainly." 

"Moreover,  is  not  he  who  is  clever  in  warding  off 
disease  also  cleverest  in  implanting  it  without  being 
found  out  ? " 

« I  think  so." 

"And  he  is  an  excellent  guard  of  an  army  who  is 
clever  in  stealing  the  plans  of  the  enemy  and  all  their 
dispositions  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  whoever  is  a  clever  guarder  of  anything  is  also 
a  clever  thief  of  it?  " 

II    A  ^1        » 

"Apparently. 

"Then  if  the  just  man  is  clever  at  guarding  money,  he 
is  also  clever  at  stealing  it  ? " 

"  That  is  certainly  the  drift  of  the  argument,"  he  said. 

"  Then  the  just  man  stands  revealed  as  a  clever  thief,  and 
you  have  probably  learnt  that  from  Homer,  for  he  had  a 
great  liking  for  Odysseus'  maternal  grandfather,  Autolycus, 
and  says  that  he  excelled  all  men  in  theft  and  perjury. 
Justice,  then,  according  to  you  and  Homer  and  Simonides 
seems  to  be  a  form  of  theft,  for  the  advantage  of  friends 
and  the  harm  of  enemies.  Have  you  not  said  so  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens,  no  !  "  he  said ;  "  but  I  do  not  now  know 
what  I  have  said.  Still  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  that 
justice  is  to  help  your  friends  and  harm  your  enemies." 

"Do  you  define  a  man's  friends  as  those  who  seem  to 
hi»-  *o  be  trustworthy,  or  as  those  who  really  are  whether 
they  seem  so  or  not,  and  so  with  his  enemies  ? " 

"  It  is  but  natural,"  he  said,  "  that  a  man  should  love 
those  whom  he  thinks  trustworthy,  and  hate  those  whom 
he  thinks  evil." 

"  But  do  not  men  make  mistakes  in  this  matter  so  that 

IO 
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they  think  many  men  trustworthy  who  are  not  really  «o» 

hen  ID  thoat  men  are  Ml  the  good  enemies  and  the 

-       •  v 

M  But  neverthekv  it  it  ;UM  for  them  in  thow  cirtum- 
Mance*  to  help  the  evil  and  harm  the  food,  n  it  not  ^  " 

••  Apparently.** 

**  But  are  not  the  food  iint,  and  tuch  a*  do  no  inintcke  '  ** 

-Ye." 

"  Then,  according  to  your  argument,  it  »  jutt  to  do  01 
to  thoae  who  do  no  injujtic*.** 

••  C«ru*nly  not,  Socratea,"  he  m»d.  M  It  »  the  argument 
that  «ecm»  evil." 

"Then  •  it  jttM  to  harm  the  unjuM  and  heac6t  the 

"  That  team*  a  mircr  GoncJuaioA  than  the  former.** 


«•  Then,  PolcoMicJiMa^**  1  nid*  **  for  the  many  who  ha»* 
been  rntirelr  m«nt»0  about  men,  it  will  he  jutt  to  harm 
their  fneodt,  foe  tome  of  them  are  evil,  and  to  beip  their 
rncmica,  for  MOM  o*  them  are  food.  So  we  thai!  OHM 
to  a  conclvaioo  enctir  contrary  to  what  we  averted  to 
he  Simomde»'  meaning.** 

•  Yes,"  he  Mid,  M  that  »  certainly  the  malt-  B»t  let 
us  change,  for  we  prohahly  did  aoc  dcfioc  fncnd  and  enemy 
H 


M  Where  wa»  the  <ie&A««ioo  wrong.  Poknarch«»  ?* 
44  In  defining  the  fnend  M  he  who  wcma  to  he 
worthy.** 

«*  And  now,"  I  mid,  "  what  rh>MB  mml  w%  ••»  9  " 
M  We  fthall  Mr,"  he  laid,  **  that  M  fe  a  friend  who  not 
only  it  thought   to  he  but  really  i§  iruu  worthy,  hot   he 
who  t*  only  thought  to  ha  an«i  it  not  really  tru»«worthy    :jj 
.»  thought  to  be  but  n  not  really  a  friend.     And  the  mmt 
change  will  apply  to  mrrmev" 

**  Then  apparently  according  to  the  argument,  UM  food 
man  will  be  a  fricad  and  the  bad  an  enemy." 

II 
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"Yes." 

"Then  would  you  have  us  add  to  our  definition  of 
justice  ?  In  other  words,  whereas  we  said  previously  that 
it  was  just  to  do  good  to  friends  and  harm  to  enemies, 
shall  we  now  further  say  that  justice  is  to  do  good  to  friends 
when  they  are  good,  and  to  harm  enemies  when  they  are 
bad?" 

"Certainly,"  he  said.  "I  think  that  is  an  excellent 
definition." 

"  Is  it  then,"  I  said,  "  the  nature  of  a  just  man  to  harm 
any  human  being  whatever  ? " 

"  Why,  certainly,"  he  said.  "  He  must  harm  those  who 
are  wicked  and  enemies." 

"When  horses  are  harmed,  do  they  become  better  or 
worse  ? " 

"  Worse." 

"  Worse  as  horses,  or  worse  as  dogs  ? " 

"  Worse  as  horses." 

"  And,  similarly,  when  dogs  are  harmed,  do  they  become 
worse  as  dogs  and  not  worse  as  horses  ? " 

"  Necessarily." 

"  Then,  my  good  sir,  shall  we  not  say  the  same  of  men, 
that  when  harmed  they  become  worse  as  men — that  is, 
worse  in  human  excellence  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  But  is  not  justice  a  human  excellence  ? " 

"  That,  too,  is  indisputable." 

"Then,  my  friend,  it  is  also  indisputable  that  men  who 
are  harmed  become  more  unjust." 

"  Apparently." 

"Now,  can  musicians,  by  the  art  of  music,  make  men 
unmusical  ? " 

"That  is  impossible." 

"Or  can  horsemen  by  horsemanship  make  men  worse 
riders?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  can  just  men  by  justice  make  men  unjust ;  or, 
in  short,  can  good  men  by  virtue  make  men  bad  ?  " 
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,tt  n  tmpoMibk." 

M  It  •  not  (he  tune  (too  of  Scat,  I  imagine,  to  fluke  cold, 
but  of  in  oppose 

<m." 

N'or  cjf^ryr»ea»  »  make  wet,  bwt  of  itt  oppo«ia  ?  " 
"Certainly.'** 

Nor  of  the  good  man  to  do  barm,  but  of  bit  oppoatc  :" 
at  »  evident.** 

xnd  tftOOt  the  JUtt  RIM  good?" 

••Certainly." 

"Then  to  barm  either  ha  friend  or  any   man  »  not 


the  function   of  the   hat    man,  Polemarchw,  but   of  h* 

j<  i 


aVMafaaiffav      ff  rS^ 

«v  •eeeaaeame 

44  Then  if  any  man  ha*  aud  that  it  a  jiat  to  r  CM  ore  to 
each  man  what  a  owing,  and  if  that  means  that  the  just 
owe%  harm  to  hj§  eaeaan  aad  help  to  ha  fncnds,  he  waa 
not  •  wae  man,  in  that  he  aud  what  wa»  untrue  For  we 
have  dacorered  that  it  a  never  JWM  to  injure  anr  man." 

M I  agree,**  he  mid. 

-Then,"  I  aaid,  Myou  and  1  wtU  take  up  arm*  together 
against  any  on*  who  attributes  Urn  asymf  to  Simon  idea,  or 
Bias,  or  Pirtaoa,  or  any  other  wae  ana  bmsed 

"I  am  quite  ready  to  do  my  «harc  of  the 
Jaimd. 

M  But  do  you  know,**  1  amid,  ••  whom  I  think  to  be  the    I* 
author  of  the  atytng  that  it  a  )u*t  to  help  fnends  and  hann 

'  • 

-Whom-"  heatid. 

•*  I  fancy  that  it  was  Periander,  or  Pcrdiccas,  or  Xentes, 
or  lunrniM  the  Thcban,  or  tome  other  man  of  wealth  and 
fancied  power.** 

•  Yet,  you  are  certainly  fight,**  he  and. 

cry  rood,"  I  end.  M  Now  unce  tha  dennit>on  of  JM- 
t»ce  and  what  ts  j«*t  has  been  rejected,  what  other  daiininon 
can  any  one  give  ?  ** 

Now,  white  we  had  been  talking,  Thnuvm*chus  had 
•etrral  tones  tried  to  interrupt  tat  arfuaaent,  but  had  been 
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restrained  by  those  next  him  who  wished  to  hear  it  to  the 
end.  When  we  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  I  said  these 
words,  he  could  keep  still  no  longer  ;  but,  gathering  him 
self  up,  he  sprang  at  us  like  a  wild  beast  to  make  us  hi? 
prey.  Polemarchus  and  I  shrank  aside  in  fear.  Then, 
speaking  so  that  all  could  hear,  he  said  : 

"  What  nonsense  has  possessed  you  two  all  this  time, 
Socrates  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  all  your  polite  bowing 
and  scraping  to  one  another  ?  If  you  have  a  genuine  desire 
to  know  what  justice  is,  don't  confine  yourself  to  asking 
questions,  and  making  a  show  by  refuting  any  answer  that 
is  given.  You  know  that  it  is  much  easier  to  ask  questions 
than  to  answer  them.  But  answer  yourself,  and  say  how 
you  define  justice  ;  and  don't  dare  to  tell  me  that  it  is  the 
obligatory,  or  the  expedient,  or  the  profitable,  or  the  lucra 
tive,  or  the  advantageous,  but  make  your  answer  precise 
and  accurate,  for  I  will  not  have  any  rubbish  of  that  kind 
from  you." 

When  I  heard  this  I  was  struck  with  amazement,  and 
gazed  at  him,  and  began  to  be  afraid.  I  think  that  if  I  had 
not  looked  at  him  before  he  looked  at  me,  I  should  have 
been  struck  dumb.  But  when  the  argument  began  to 
exasperate  him  I  had  looked  at  him  first,  so  that  I  was  able 
to  answer  him  : 

"  Thrasymachus,"  I  said  trembling,  "  don't  be  hard  on  us,, 
for  if  Polemarchus  and  I  have  gone  astray  in  our  scrutiny 
of  the  argument,  our  sin  has  assuredly  not  been  deliberate. 
If  gold  had  been  the  object  of  our  search,  we  could  never 
have  allowed  our  politeness  to  spoil  our  chance  of  finding 
it ;  and  now,  when  we  are  seeking  for  justice,  a  thing 
more  precious  than  much  gold,  never  imagine  that  we 
should  have  given  way  to  one  another  so  weakly  and 
foolishly,  instead  of  making  everv  effort  to  discover  it.  We 
are  in  earnest,  my  friend,  believe  me  ;  but  the  task,  I  fancy, 
37  is  beyond  our  powers  ;  and,  therefore,  you  clever  people 
should  rather  pity  than  scold  us." 

When  he  heard   this  he  burst  out  laughing  and  said: 
"  O    Heracles,    this    is    our    sly    Socrates    whom    we    all 
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know  to  well.     1  knew  how  it  would  br,  and  I  told  the 
«  that  you  would  rrfuj*  to  give  an  arwwer,  but  would 
take  refuge  >n  tlrncw  or  anything  *>  cxcu»r  yoor  afwwering 
a  Mmpk  quo* 

•'  You  are  a  wiae  man,  Tbratymechu*,"  I  mid,  **  and  you 

know  thai  if  you  atkod  «ome  one  what  are  the  mcton  of 

e,  and  mid  to  him :  *  Don't  dare,  Mr,  to  toil  me  that 

c  it  twice  MX,  or  three  timm  four,  or  MX  :une»  two,  or 

four  time*  three,  for  1  will  not  ha«c  any  avch  noojenae 

from   you,'   you  could  «e«,  1  mncr,  that   no  one  would 

-t  that  kind  of  ouartkin      If  he  mid  to  you  :  'Tbracy- 

mac  hut,  what  do  you  main  I    Am  I  lo  give  none  of  thai 

T»  ?     Bat  what,  my  good  MT,  if  one  of  them  heppr  n» 

to  be  right  ?     Am  I  then  to  give  another  answer  than  the 

true  one/  or  what  do  you  mean?'     What  would  you 

*ud  to  that  I " 

"Oh,  weft,**  he  mid,  •  the  exam  aft  m>  exact! ?  paraiai, 
are  they  not  ? " 

M There  »  no  raaon  why  they  ahovld  not  be,"  1  mid. 
"But   even  if  they  are  not,  bm  one  of 

will  not  amwrr  m  he  thinks,  whether  we  forbid  him  or 
•off 

M  Then  aft  you  actually  going  to  do  that  f  **  mid  he, 
**  WUJ  you  give  one  of  uwac  iiaiwiii  wiakh  I  have  for- 


M 1  should  not  be  turprocd,"  1  mid.  M  if  on 
I  (bought  it  right  to  do  to," 

**  WcU,**  he  mid,  **  what  if  I  gp«  yoe  an 
JUMICC  different  from  all  thr*e,  and  better  ?    What 
are  you  pr  eoar  ed  to  pay  ?  ** 

"None,"  1  taid,  -  but  the  beauinc  pemlrr  of  i«or- 
ance.  It  M  befitting  uirely  to  learn  from  witdom.  I  am 
ready  to  pay  that  penalty.** 

u  You  arc  an  entertauung  fellow,"  he  mid.  "Yea,  yo« 
•MM  learn,  but  rou  muai  pay  ut  money  alio," 

• '  Ccrtamly,  if  I  have  any,    I  mid. 

all  right,"  mid  Giaucoo.     -  A*  far  a*  money 
«5 
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is   concerned,    Thrasymachus,    you    may  say  on,    for    we 
will  all  contribute  for  Socrates." 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "  to  let  Socrates  play  his  usual  game, 
refuse  to  answer  himself,  but  listen  to  another's  answer,  and 
then  refute  it." 

"But,  my  good  sir,"  I  said,  "how  can  a  man  answer 
when,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  ignorant  and  confesses  his 
ignorance,  and  when,  secondly,  even  if  he  has  any  opinions 
on  the  subject,  he  has  been  forbidden  to  say  what  he  thinks 
by  a  man  of  no  mean  authority  ?  It  is  much  better  that 
you  should  speak,  for  you  say  that  you  know  and  have 
an  answer.  Therefore  don't  refuse,  but  do  me  the  favour 
of  answering,  and  don't  grudge  instructing  Glaucon  here 
and  the  rest  of  us." 

When  I  had  said  this,  Glaucon  and  the  others  entreated 
him  not  to  refuse.  Now  Thrasymachus  was  evidently 
eager  to  speak  and  win  applause  for  the  excellent  answer 
he  thought  he  had  ready.  But  he  pretended  to  insist  on 
my  answering.  In  the  end  he  gave  way  and  said  : 

"This  is  Socrates'  wisdom.  He  refuses  to  teach,  but 
goes  about  learning  from  others,  and  shows  no  gratitude 
for  his  lessons." 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,  Thrasymachus,"  I  said,  "  that  1 
learn  from  others.  But  it  is  untrue  to  say  that  I  show  no 
gratitude.  I  show  all  that  I  can,  for  I  have  no  money. 
I  can  only  give  praise.  When  you  give  your  answer,  you 
will  see  at  once  how  willingly  I  give  that  if  I  think  an 
answer  good,  for  I  fancy  that  yours  will  be  good." 

"  Listen,  then,"  he  said.  "  I  declare  that  justice  is 
nothing  else  than  that  which  is  advantageous  to  the 
stronger.  Well,  where  is  your  praise  ?  You  refuse  it  ?  " 

"1  must  first  learn  what  you  mean,"  I  said.  "As  yet 
I  do  not  know.  You  say  that  what  is  advantageous  to  the 
stronger  is  just.  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  Thrasy 
machus  ?  For  example,  you  surely  do  not  assert  that  if 
Polydamas  the  athlete  is  stronger  than  we,  and  it  is  to  his 
bodily  advantage  to  eat  meat,  then  for  us  also  who  are 
weaker  this  diet  is  advantageous,  and  consequently  just  ?  " 

16 
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M  You  ar«slu«»K»ea^  Socrates,"  he  said.     -You 
my  meaning  in  the  one  way  in  which  you  can  do  most 
harm  to  the  argument. 

•Not  at  au,  my  good  sir,"  I  said,  •* hut  ceil  m  yostt 

M  Do  you  mean  to  ssy  vou  don't  know,"  he  said,  •  that 
in  tome  cities  a  tyrant  n  master,  in  others  a  democrat 
other*  an  oligarchy  ?" 


»  the  government  which  is  master  m  each 
t  noef* 
rtainry." 

M  Well,  every  government  layt  down  law*  for  its  own 
advantage— a  democracy  democratic,  a  tyranny  tvrar 
laws  and  so  on.  In  faying  down  chose  law*  they  have 
made  it  plain  that  what  is  CO  their  advantage  it  just.  Thev 
punish  him  who  departs  from  chi*  as  a  law-breaker  and  an 
unjust  man.  And  this,  my  good  sir,  »  what  I  mean.  la 
every  city  justice  is  the  same.  It  »  what  is  advantageous 
co  che  i  sTshliihod  government.  But  che  euaohshcd  govern- 
ment  is  master,  and  *o  sound  reasoning  gives  eve  coocfassMM 
that  the  same  thing  ft  always  just — namely,  what  it  advan 
tageous  co  che  stronger." 

**  I  have  found  out,"  I  «id,  M  what  you  mean.    I  shall  cry 
to  find  out  whether  it  be  true  or  not.    But,  Thrasymachus 
yourself  have  given  che  answer  that 


M  i  use  |  yet  you  forbade  me  so  give  chat  answer, 
ave  added  the  qualification,  *  to  che  str 


you  have  added 

"  And  thai  b  an 
hesmid. 

M  It  is  not  yet  evident  whether  it  t»  inaigjuficant  •* 
important,  hut  it  is  evident  that  we  must  eramtnr  whether 
your  ashertion  is  true  i  for  I  mysdf  acknowledge  that 
justice  is  in  a  seme  advantageous,  but  you  define  the 
advancageou*  further  by  che  addition  of  *  Co  the  stronger.' 
I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  must  think.** 

"  Think  away,"  he  slid. 

14  That  I  will,"  I  «aid.    "Now  tell  me.    Surely  you 
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regard  it  as  just  to  obey  the  rulers.     Do  you  not  ? " 

^"Ido." 

"Then  are  the  rulers  in  every  city  infallible,  or  are  they 
liable  sometimes  to  make  mistakes  r  " 

"  They  are  certainly  liable  to  make  mistakes,"  he  said. 

"  Then  in  their  legislation  will  they  not  lay  down  some 
right  and  some  mistaken  laws  ?  " 

"  I  fancy  so." 

"  Are  right  laws  those  which  are  to  their  advantage,  and 
mistaken  laws  those  which  are  to  their  disadvantage  ? " 

«  Surely." 

"  And  their  subjects  must  do  what  they  order  and  this 
is  justice  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then,  according  to  your  argument,  not  only  is  it  just 
to  do  what  is  advantageous  to  the  stronger,  but  also  to  do 
the  opposite,  what  is  not  advantageous." 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  "  he  said. 

"Just  what  you  are,  I  imagine.  But  let  us  look  more 
closely.  Has  it  not  been  admitted  that  the  rulers  in  pre 
scribing  certain  acts  to  the  governed  sometimes  mistake 
what  is  best  for  themselves,  but  that  at  the  same  time  it  is 
just  for  the  governed  to  do  what  the  rulers  prescribe  ?  Has 
not  that  been  admitted  ? " 

"  I  think  so,"  he  said. 

"  Think  also,"  I  said,  "  that  you  have  admitted  that  it  is 
just  to  do  what  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  govern 
and  are  stronger.  The  rulers  unwittingly  prescribe  what 
is  to  their  own  hurt,  and  you  say  that  it  is  just  for  others 
to  do  what  they  have  prescribed.  Then,  my  most  wise 
Thrasymachus,  must  it  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  is 
thus  just  to  do  the  opposite  of  what  you  say  ?  For  obviously 
the  weaker  are  commanded  to  do  what  is  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  stronger." 

"  But,  assuredly,  Socrates,"  said  Polemarchus,  "  that  is 
perfectly  plain." 

"No  doubt,"  put  in  Cleitophon,  "if  you  are  to  give 
witness  in  his  favour." 

"  What  need  is  there  of  witness  ?  "  he  said.  "  Thrasy- 

18 
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icbot  himadf  acknowledge*  tlut   the  ruler*   * 

ascribe  what  t»  to  thea   own   hurt,  and   that   it   •  juM 

'  the  governed  to  obey  t  boat  commanJt.'' 

**  No,  PolcoMf cbua.     Tbnur  machus  Mated  that  it  it  jutt 


:  e*,  and  be  a)ao  eMrd,  Cleriopoon,  that  what  »  to  the 
advantage  o/  the  ttfoofcr  »  lutt,  and  to  making  these  cwu 
atatement*  he  acknowledged  that  ••miinn  the  stronger 
oonunaod  the  weaker  over  whom  they  ruk  to  do  what  t% 
•B  their  dvajHraotafe,  aod  it  follow*  from  those 
that  what  a  advaoOfMssa  M  the  stronger  is  no  more 
than  whet  it  dimdvaMafBom." 

-But,"  Cleitophoo  oud,  **by  what  i»  adranta|coia  to 
the  vtroofcr  he  meant  *  what  the  icroofer  thinks  :%  to  hi» 
advantace.'  Tkia  i§  what  the  weaker  mini  do»  and  ihb 

W  II tf  OCBOlCMM  O*  MM>OQC* 

s  that  n  oot  what  he  aucY*  Polemarr  hu»  replied. 

-Well,  Polema/chu*,"  1  laid,  -it  doc*  not  matter.  If 
Thra«Ymachu»  mr%  to  BOW,  let  ut  take  I  at  aeoas. 

Teil  me,  Thraaymachua,  wa»  thia  how  you  wtahed  to  define 
jueooe— oamdv,  a*  that  which  to  the  iudgment  of  the 
atroAfef  ia  advantageout  to  the  ftroo^er  whether  it  he  really 
ao  or  not  ?  Are  we  to  a*y  that  this  M  your  meaning  ?  ** 

M  Mo«  certainly  not,4  he  vaid.  ••  Do  you  ihmk  that 
1  call  htm  who  make*  a  mneakc  the  uronger  at  the  time  of 
hi*  mi»take;M 

"I  certainly  thought,**  I  a&id,  "that  that  wa»  what  you 
meant  when  you  admitted  that  the  ruler*  arc  not  infallible, 
•  -»  •   . 

M  Weil,  you  are  a  quibble r,  Socrates.  When  a  doctor 
make*  a  «T*4rBlT*  about  hit  patient*,  do  you  at  that  moment 
in  to  far  at  he  ia  nmtakca  call  him  a  doctor  ?  or  do  you 
call  a  man  who  make*  a  matake  in  calculating  aa  acx« 
ant  at  the  moment  of,  and  in  respect  to,  hit  OMttakr  '• 
No.  I  fancy  that  «»  only  our  way  of  speaking.  We 
aay  the  doctor,  or  the  accountant,  or  the  writer  made  a 
•Mitakc ;  but  really  none  of  thcae,  ao  far  a*  he  it  what 
we  call  him,  ever  make*  a  mistake  To  speak  prcciselr, 
aince  you  are  for  bang  precise,  every  craftsman  is  mfalhS.e. 
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He  who  makes  a  mistake  does  so  where  his  knowledge  fails 
him  ;  that  is,  where  he  is  no  craftsman.  As  with  craftsmen 
and  wise  men,  so  with  a  ruler ;  he  is  always  infallible  so 
long  as  he  is  a  ruler,  although  in  ordinary  language  we  all 
say  that  the  doctor  made  a  mistake  and  the  ruler  made 
a  mistake.  Such,  then,  you  may  take  it,  is  my  answer  to 
you  now.  This  is  the  most  precise  form  of  my  statement. 
A  ruler,  so  far  as  he  is  a  ruler,  is  infallible,  and  being  in 
fallible  he  prescribes  what  is  best  for  himself,  and  this  the 
subject  must  do.  So  that,  as  I  said  originally,  to  do  what 
is  advantageous  to  the  stronger  is  just." 

"  Very  good,  Thrasymachus,"  I  said.  "  So  you  think 
that  I  am  a  quibbler,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  he  said. 

"  And  do  you  imagine  that  I  ask  those  questions  of  you 
in  deliberate  intent  to  discredit  you  in  the  argument  ?  " 

"  I  know  it,"  he  said.  "  But  it  will  not  serve  you.  You 
will  not  cheat  me  by  your  tricks,  nor  will  you  oust  me 
from  the  argument  by  open  violence." 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  trying,  my  dear  sir,"  I  said  ; 
"  but  that  we  may  escape  a  similar  confusion  in  the  future, 
will  you  indicate  precisely  when  you  speak  of  the  stronger 
whose  advantage  it  is  just  for  the  weaker  to  serve,  whether 
you  mean  *  the  ruler  and  the  stronger '  in  the  popular 
sense  or  in  that  more  precise  sense  which  you  have  just 
now  defined  ?  " 

"  I  mean  a  ruler  in  the  most  precise  sense  of  the  word," 
he  said.  "  Try  your  tricks  and  your  quibblings  against  that, 
if  you  can.  I  ask  no  quarter.  But  you  are  powerless." 

"  Do  you  imagine,"  I  said,  "  that  I  should  be  as  mad  as 
to  try  to  shave  a  lion  or  trick  a  Thrasymachus  r  " 

"  You  tried  it  a  moment  ago,"  he  said,  "  though  you 
were  no  good  at  it." 

"Well,  enough  of  that,"  I  said.  "Answer  me  this. 
Is  the  doctor  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  you  have 
defined  him  a  money-maker  or  a  healer  of  the  sick  ? 
Understand  that  I  am  asking  about  the  real  doctor." 

"A  healer  of  the  sick,"  he  said. 

20 
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•  hat  of  the  ship  captain  i      Is  the  genuine  captain  • 
ruler  of  Milan  or  •  sailor  /  " 
\  ruler  of  Mtlorv" 

•>e  hKt  that  he  satb  on  •  *h  p  need  not,  1  foric  y,  be 
mco  account,  nor  ought  we  ID  call  him  a  amilor  ;  • 
it  not  because  he  a  on  board  that  he  »  called  a  *bip  caj 
but  became  of  hit  skill  and  hit  authority  over  *a«lorvM 

**  Both  fee  skk  people  aod  for  milon  there  i*  tomethmg 
iwbich  ia  advantageous*  it  there  not  f 

rtainly." 

**  And  it  it  not  the  natural  end  of  the  ait  to  «eek  after 
tod  provide  ih»?" 
ia,"  be  mid. 

M  But  i»  there  anything  a*it  antageous  to  an  art,  except 
that  it  should  be  a*  perfect  a*  poavb. 

'  Vhat  i»  the  meaning  of  four  quotion  I  " 
•This**  I  M<d.     "If  you  were  to  aik  me  whrihrr 
jcnough  for  a  body  to  be  a  bed?,  or  whether  it  need*  tome- 
•          more,  I  tkoald  reply  :  *  Certainly  it  need*  something 
•we.     In  fact,  tht»  b  why  the  art  of  medicine  hat  been 
pMOftVeaV  becauat  the  body   »  defective  and  it    b  not 
kaouffc  far  it  to  be  a  body,  and  to  provide  what  u  advan- 
lafeoat  to  it  thb  art  tt  euablbhed.'     Do  you    think  that 
•acb  a  ataeemeat  would  be  correct  ?  ** 

'u  te  correct,    he  aaid. 

NOW  »  medicine  itae!?  defective  ?  In  other  word*, 
4ee»  any  an  whatsoever  need  tome  kind  of  virtue  or 
power,  a*  eve»  need  vght  aad  can  hairing,  ao  • 
what  b  advantageous  to  the*  power*  mutt  be  dis 
covered  and  providcti  by  an  an  which  pfotdea  over 
the  eyes  and  can?  b  there  any  Mich  defect  in  art  at 
art,  to  that  every  an  need*  another  to  discover  what  M 
advantageous  to  it,  and  that  discovering  an  another,  and 
ao  on  without  end  ?  or  will  each  an  seek  its  own  ad 
vantage  ?  or  b  it  unnecessary  that  c  ther  itself  or  any 
other  art  should  discover  what  b  advantageous  to  it  and 
will  supply  its  deficiency  i  For  in  truth  no  art  n  sub- 
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ject  to  any  defect  or  mistake,  and  it  is  not  the  office  of 
an  art  to  seek  the  advantage  of  anything  except  its  sub 
ject.  So  long  as  an  art,  which  is  strictly  an  art,  is  true 
to  its  own  nature,  it  is  correct,  and  is  therefore  with 
out  defect  or  blemish.  Remember  that  we  are  using  the 
words  in  their  strict  sense.  Is  that  a  true  description  or 
not  ?  " 

"  It  seems  true,"  he  said. 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  medicine  seeks  what  is  advantageous 
not  to  medicine,  but  to  the  body." 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  And  horsemanship  what  is  advantageous  not  to  horse 
manship,  but  to  horses  ;  and  no  art  seeks  its  own  advantage 
(for  it  needs  nothing)  but  the  advantage  of  its  subject." 

"  So  it  appears,"  he  said. 

"  But,  Thrasymachus,  the  arts  govern  and  are  masters  of 
their  subject." 

To  this  he  agreed,  though  very  reluctantly. 

"  Then  no  science  either  prescribes  or  seeks  the  advan 
tage  of  the  stronger,  but  the  advantage  of  the  weaker  over 
which  it  rules  ? " 

This  also  he  admitted  in  the  end,  though  he  tried  to 
make  a  fight  of  it.  When  he  had  made  the  admission,  I 
said  : 

"Then  does  any  doctor,  so  far  as  he  is  a  doctor,  pre 
scribe  or  seek  the  advantage  of  the  doctor  rather  than  of 
the  patient  ?  For  the  doctor,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  has  been  admitted  to  be  a  ruler  of  bodies,  and  not 
a  money-maker.  Have  we  not  admitted  that  ? " 

He  agreed. 

"And  is  not  the  ship  captain,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  a  ruler  of  sailors  rather  than  a  sailor  ? " 

"  That  has  been  admitted." 

"Then  such  a  captain  and  ruler  will  not  prescribe  and 
seek  the  advantage  of  the  captain,  but  of  the  sailors  over 
whom  he  rules." 

He  agreed  reluctantly. 

"  Then,  Thrasymachus,  no  one  in  any  kind  of  govern- 
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nent   will,  vo  i*r  a»  1  aier,  prescribe  or  seek 

own  svi»anta^e   but  that  of  the  subject  of  his  craft  over 
which  hr  rules :  all  that  he  «*yt  and  does  ia  said  and 


which  hr  ruks  i  aJI  that  he  uv%  and  does  M  said  and  done 
with  the  subject  in  view,  and  Car  hit  advantage  and  good.** 
u  .".rn  we  had  reached  tht»  stage  in  the  argument,  and 
it  was  plain  to  all  that  the  definition  of  justice  had  been 
turned  upside  down,  'I  hrssymachus,  instead  of  answering. 


.  eil  me,  Socrair*,  have  rou  a  nuraflf** 

hy,  thi»  "'  I  s**d      -Should  rou  not  answer  rather 
than  atk  qurtiion«  of  that  kind  ? " 

"  Because,**  he  and,  "toe  lets  jrou  go  on  snivelling,  aod 
doesn't  wipe  your  noae  when  you  nerd  it,  for  you  have 
not  learnt  from  her  Co  dittinguieJl  sneep  and  tlMpWrd.** 
A'hat,  in  particular,  makes  you  law  that  ?  "  I  Mud. 

manioc  that  «oep»erda  or  hcrdamen  look  after  the 
Mod  of  t hei r  AMP  or  cattle,  and  fatten  and  t end  then 
with  «omc  other  end  in  view  than  the  good  of  their  master* 
and  tneimdvca,  and  von  aetuall r  think  that  mien  in  cities, 
who  are  really  mien,  do  not  regard  their  wbtects  twJt  at  a 
nun  hit  sheen,  an-i  do  not  night  and  day  seek  now  they  may 
profit  themselves,  and  that  only.  So  profoundly  w»r 
you  concerning  the  just  and  justice,  and  the  unjust  and 
injustice,  thai  yau  are  unaware  that  justice  and  the  just 
is  really  the  food  of  another,  the  advantage  of  At  stronger 
who  rules  but  the  self-inflicted  injury  of  the  subject  who 
obeys  i  that  inju*t:ce  »  the  opposite,  and  rules  those  very 
simple  just  aoub ;  that  the  governed  serve  the  advantage 
of  the  stronger  man,  and  by  their  obedience  contribute 
to  his  happiness,  but  in  no  way  to  their  own.  My  moat 
simple  Socrates,  you  must  too  that  a  just  man  alwap 
comes  off  worse  than  an  unjust.  Take,  first,  the  case 
of  commercial  Jcalfng,  when  a  jutt  and  an  unjust  man 
arc  partners.  At  the  duoolution  of  the  partnership  you 
will  nocr  fiod  the  just  man  with  more  than  the  unjust, 
but  always  with  lew.  Then  in  politics,  where  there  arc 
taxes  to  pay,  ou:  of  equal  incomes  the  just  man  pays  more, 
the  unjust  less  |  where  there  is  money  to  be  got,  the  just 
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man  gets  nothing,  the  unjust  much.  Then,  again,  when 
they  are  in  office,  the  just  man,  apart  from  other  losses, 
ruins  his  own  business  by  neglect,  while  his  justice  prevents 
him  making  a  profit  out  of  the  public  ;  and,  in  addition,  he 
incurs  the  dislike  of  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances  by  re 
fusing  to  be  unjust  for  their  advantage.  With  the  unjust 
man  it  is  the  opposite  in  every  particular.  For  I  am  speak- 
344  ing,  in  accordance  with  my  recent  explanation,  of  him  who 
is  capable  of  aggrandisement  on  a  large  scale.  If  you  wish 
to  decide  how  much  more  advantageous  for  the  individual 
injustice  is  than  justice,  consider  such  a  man.  For  if  you 
take  the  most  perfect  injustice,  you  will  most  easily  see  that 
it  makes  the  doer  of  injustice  the  happiest  of  men  ;  but  those 
who  suffer  and  will  not  do  unjustly,  the  most  miserable. 
This  is  tyranny.  It  plunders  by  fraud  and  force  alike  the 
goods  of  others,  sacred  and  holy  things,  private  and  public 
possessions  and  never  pettily  but  always  on  a  grand  scale. 
Individual  cases  of  these  crimes  are  on  detection  visited 
with  punishment  and  utter  disgrace,  an>!  petty  offenders  of 
this  sort  are  called  temple-breakers,  kidnappers,  burglars, 
swindlers,  and  thieves.  But  those  who  not  only  despoil 
the  citizens  of  their  money,  but  capture  uid  enslave  their 
persons,  get  no  such  ugly  names,  but  are  called  happy  and 
blessed  men,  not  only  by  their  citizens,  but  by  all  who 
hear  of  their  complete  injustice.  Men  ren'le  injustice,  not 
because  they  fear  to  do  it,  but  because  they  fear  to  suffer 
it.  Therefore,  Socrates,  injustice,  when  great  enough,  is 
mightier  and  freer  and  more  masterly  than  justice ;  and, 
as  I  said  at  the  start,  justice  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
stronger,  but  injustice  is  profitable  and  advantageous  to 
oneself." 

Having  so  spoken,  Thrasymachus  was  going  to  depart 
after  having,  like  a  bathman,  flung  a  grea  flood  of  words 
about  our  ears ;  but  the  company  would  not  suffer  this, 
but  insisted  on  his  staying  and  giving  accour  for  what  he 
had  said.  And  I,  myself,  entreated  him  eauestly,  saying  : 

"  My  good  Thrasymachus,  are  you  goiru;  to  depart  after 
throwing  a  speech  like  that  at  us,  before  youhave  thoroughly 
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tight  UA  or  learnt  youndf  whether  or  no 
r  do  you  think  it  a  amall  matter  to  undertake  to 
on  the  whole  courat  of  life  which  each  of  u»  mutt  follow 

would  live  mo*t  profitably.'" 

.  >o  you  mean  that  1  don't  think  it  a  atnoe*  matter  f  ** 
i       I         •     . 
*•  Apparently,"  1  mid,  Mo? ene  you  are  perfectly  tndderent 

But,  mv  dear  tir,  take  the  trouble  to  convince  u»  ea  well  a* 
voundf .  You  will  not  tuner  for  having  helped  to  many  of  ua. 
If  or  I  may  tell  you  my  own  opinion.  I  am  not  coaviajnd,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  injustice  it  more  profitable  than  juetke 
even  if  it  it  given  free  pley,  end  may  do  what  it  will  with 
out  hindrance.  No,  my  dear  tir,  a  man  may  be  unjuat,  and 
may  be  able  to  practite  injustice  oitfcer  by  eacamnf  detec 
tion,  or  by  iiiii|iii«erimj«nnim<iiMi ;  nrverthelcM,  he  cannot 
convince  me  that  It  Ii  realty  more  proficable  than  juetke. 
Per  hap*  «ome  other*  of  the  company  heavies  roytelf  may  feel 
the  tame.  So,  my  good  friend,  give  ua  at  •factory  proof 


we  are  wrong  in  pricing  justice  above  injustice. 
Well,"  he  mid,  M how  am  I  to  piinatea  you ?  If  vou 
•re  not  convinced  by  what  I  have  ju«  wid,  what  more  can 
I  do  for  rou  >  Am  I  to  take  the  doctnne  and  feed  you 

it?** 

-  God  forbid  I"  I  amid,  ••  not  that.  But,  finely,  abide  by 
what  you  have  mid,  or,  if  you  change  your  mind,  do  to 
openly  and  don't  deceive  ua.  For  aa  it  •>  Thraaymacbut,  to 
look  back  at  the  argument,  obarrve  that  though  you  began  by 
defining  the  genuine  doctor,  you  did  not  think  the  tame 
accuracy  neceauuy  afterward*  when  you  came  to  the  genuine 
thepherd.  You  thought  that  he,  to  far  a*  he  it  a  thepherd, 
fatten*  hi»  ihcep  •iUnjut  cooaidermg  what  ia  be*t  for  them, 
but  with  an  eye  to  good  eating,  like  a  gourmand  who  n 
giving  a  banquet,  or  with  MI  eye  to  promt,  like  a  money- 
maker,  not  a  *hcphcrd.  But  *urdy  the  art  of  *nepne*dmg 
i*  only  concerned  with  how  it  may  provide  what  ii  bear  for 
that  over  which  it  prmtde»f  A»  IM  m  own  4vJMHt»,  all 
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that  can  contribute  to  its  excellence  has  been  already  pro-  i 
vided,  so  long  as  it  is  not  unfaithful  to  its  nature.  This 
made  me  think  that  we  must  admit  that  any  government, 
so  far  as  it  is  a  government,  considers  what  is  best  only  for 
that  which  it  governs  and  tends,  whether  the  government 
be  public  or  private.  Now,  do  you  think  that  those  who  rule 
in  cities,  who  are  genuine  rulers,  do  so  willingly  ? " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so.     I  know  it,"  he  said. 

"  How  is  that,  Thrasymachus  ? "  I  said.  "  Do  you  not 
notice  that  in  the  ordinary  offices  of  state  there  are  no  volun 
tary  rulers  ?  They  demand  to  be  paid  on  the  assumption  that 
their  holding  office  benefits  not  themselves,  but  the  governed. 
346  And  tell  me  this.  Is  not  the  test  by  which  we  always 
distinguish  one  art  from  another  its  possession  of  different 
powers  ?  Please,  my  dear  sir,  do  not  answer  against  your 
convictions,  as  we  want  to  get  on." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  is  the  distinguishing  test." 

"And  does  not  each  of  these  arts  give  us  a  distinctive 
not  a  common  benefit  ? — medicine  health,  for  example  ; 
nagivation  safety  on  a  voyage,  and  so  on  ? " 

"Certainly." 

"  And  the  art  of  wages  gives  wages,  does  it  not  ?  For 
this  is  its  power.  For  you  do  not  call  medicine  and 
navigation  the  same  art,  do  you  ?  Speaking  precisely,  as 
you  suggested,  if  a  sea  captain  becomes  healthy  because 
being  at  sea  suits  him,  that  doesn't  make  you  call  his  art 
medicine,  does  it  ?  " 

"  Surely  not,"  he  said. 

"  Nor  do  you  call  the  art  of  wages  medicine,  I  imagine, 
if  a  man  gets  well  while  earning  wages  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"Well,  would  you  call  medicine  the  art  of  wages  if  a 
man  earned  wages  in  medical  practice  ? " 

"  No,"  he  said. 

"  Then  we  have  agreed  that  the  benefit  of  each  art  is 
confined  to  that  art  ? " 

"We  have." 

"  Then  if  there  be  any  benefit  which  all  craftsmen  enjoy 
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in  common,  that  will  dearly  come  from  their  all  uting  as 
well  something  which  is  common  to  them  all  ?  ** 

"  Apparently."  he  said. 

**  We  aiwn,  therefore,  that  crafamcn  w  ho  earn  wages  derive 
that  benefit  from  their  me  of  the  additional  art  of  wafts." 

Mr  agreed  reluctant !T 

M  Then  in  the  case  of  each  an  thtt  benefit,  the  receiv 
ing  of  •agaa,  does  not  come  from  the  art.  If  we  consider 
carefully  we  shall  see  that  health  it  given  by  ike  art  of 
medicine,  foes  bv  the  art  of  wages ;  a  house  is  provided  by 
the  art  of  architecture,  and  pay  by  the  eccompanymp  art 
of  wages,  and  to  on  with  all  the  am.  Each  fulfils  its  own 
function  and  benefits  its  subject  But  is  a  craftsman  bajaa> 
fited  by  his  an  if  he  does  not  get  pay  in  addition  ?  " 

M  Apparently  not,"  he  said. 

H  Then  the  voluntary  performaoce  of  h»  art  doss  not 
benefit  him  t ** 

**I  think  not** 

•Then,  Thratvmachus  it  it  now  clear  that  no  art  or 
government  provides  what  is  for  its  own  benefit,  but,  as 
we  said  long  ago,  ft  yiuiMei  and  prescribe*  what  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  subject,  seeking  the  advantage  of  him  who  is 
weaker,  not  the  advantage  of  ta*  stronger.  It  was  for  tins 
reason,  my  dear  Thrwymachua,  that  I  said  a  moment  ago 

that  ftOOftg  o»  1>H  QWH  MPil-JtgLiMl»A  M  nilgf  &na  ustaftt^Mf^  ta 

set  str^fbt  rht  •fcJMMal  tf  T**"^  The  ruler  demands 
wages,  because  he  who  is  going  to  practise  MB  art  aright, 
and  is  prescribing  in  accordance  with  his  art,  neither 
practise*  net  prescribe*  what  it  beat  for  hirmeif,  but  for  the 
tuhject.  For  these  reasons,  narurallr,  it  is  right  that  those 
who  are  going  to  content  to  rale  should  be  paid  either  in 
monev  or  in  honour,  of  eytetapinfl  a  penalty  which  the 

•"     ^ •   ••   -  " 

••What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Socrates  ?  **  amid  Gbucoo. 
M  The  first  two  kinds  of  wages  1  know,  but  I  do  not  under 
stand  the  penalty  you  mentioa  which  you  drtrnbe  as  a  kind 

«•  Do  you  not  understand,**  I  amid,  ••  what  are  the 
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of  the  best  men,  which  induce  the  most  virtuous  to  rule 
when   they  consent   to   do   so?    Do   you    not  know  that 
ambition  and  love  of  money  are  held  to  be,  and  actually 
are,  something  to  be  ashamed  of?" 
"  I  do,"  he  said. 

"For  that  reason,"  I  said,  "neither  money  nor  honour 
will  make  the  good  men  consent  to  be  rulers.  They  are 
unwilling  to  be  called  hirelings  for  openly  exacting  wages 
for  their  office,  or  to  get  the  name  of  thieves  by  fraudulently 
enriching  themselves  from  it.  Nor  will  honour  move  them, 
for  they  are  not  ambitious.  Therefore  if  they  are  to 
consent  to  rule  the  compulsion  of  a  penalty  must  be  laid 
upon  them  (this  may  be  why  he  who  takes  office  before 
compulsion  is  put  upon  him  is  considered  a  bad  man) ; 
and  the  greatest  penalty  is  to  be  ruled  by  an  inferior  if 
you  will  not  rule  yourself.  When  virtuous  men  take  office 
I  think  they  are  prompted  by  this  fear  ;  and  then  they 
approach  it  not  as  a  blessing  or  with  any  prospect  of  good 
fortune  :  they  face  it  as  a  compulsory  task  because  they  can 
find  none  superior  or  equal  to  themselves  to  whom  they 
might  entrust  it.  Were  there  a  city  of  good  men,  it  is 
probable  that  men  would  contend  to  escape  office  as  they 
now  contend  to  gain  it,  and  it  would  then  be  clearly 
shown  that  a  true  ruler  is  in  reality  one  who  seeks  not  his 
own  advantage  but  the  advantage  of  the  subject,  so  that 
every  man  of  understanding  would  prefer  to  be  benefited  by 
another  rather  than  labour  for  another's  benefit.  There 
fore  I  in  no  way  agree  with  the  statement  of  Thrasymachus 
that  justice  is  the  advantage  of  the  stronger.  But  this  we 
shall  consider  again.  I  attach  much  greater  importance  to 
Thrasymachus'  present  position,  that  the  life  of  the  unjust 
man  is  superior  to  that  of  the  just  man.  And  you, 
Glaucon  ?  Which  side  do  you  take  ?  Which  statement 
do  you  consider  the  truer  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  the  life  of  the  just  man  is  more  profitable." 
348       "  Have  you  heard,"  I  said,  "  the  list  of  blessings  which 
Thrasymachus  has  just  assigned  to  the  life  of  the  unjust 
man  ? " 
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"  I  na»c,"  he  Mtd,  "but  I  am  not  convii 

"  Then  *hall  we  convince  htm,  if  » c  can  poaubly  find  a 
w»v  ol  proving  that  hit  fltacrmcnt*  arc  un- 
s  let  am,"  be 

"Now,**  I  and,  "if  we  match  oorteivet  against  him 
and  girt  tpcoch  for  •perch,  enumerating  the  aUvantftfai 
of  tutiKc,  and  he  ipcak  a  tecond  time,  and  we  »pcak  jret 
again,  then  we  moat  add  up  and  neaaurc  tat  advantage* 
t*NMaMMd  by  each  party  in  each  speech,  and  we  thall 
need  •  jury  to  deck)*  between  tav  But  if  we  follow 
our  prevkMtt  form  of  inquiry,  arguing  till  we  coow  to  an 
argreetnettt,  then  we  akaU  be  at  IDC  aVM  time  jury  and 

-M  -^—      W 

"Ortainlir,"  he  «aid 

"Then  have  which  vou  will,**  I  aud. 

**  I«at  u§  Ibrvt  ritt4MOtt4  vay,M  he  ia<d, 

MCome  then,  Thraiymachua,"  I  Mid,  Man*wtr  u»  from 
(he  beginning.  You  mj  that  parfKt  injustice  »»  more 
pMtelti  than  ptHact  juatke /" 

MCenainlr  1  do,"  he  aud,  Mand  I  have  given  rejMOM 
whr  it  it  to.** 

M  Well,  then,  how  do  rou  deal  with  Uw  queMion  on  :he 
«uhicct  ?  I  tuppotc  jrou  call  one  of  them  a  vutwc  aud  the 
rxher  a  vice?** 

••Surdf."* 

**  Justice  a  virtue,  and  injustice  a  vice.** 

•That  i«  likely,  onr  dear  good  fellow,  when  I  tay  thai 
tnitnttce  b  proritablc,  bat  juttice  not.'* 

"Weil,  what  awe/" 

••The  opoo**c,"  he  atid. 

M  Do  you  call  ju»t -ce  a  nee  i  ** 

M  No,  but  certainly  tubuine  good-nature." 

M  Then  do  you  call  iniuMicc  ill-nature  •  " 

M  No,  I  call  it  good  policv." 

"Then,  Thranymachut,  do  you  actually  thtnk  thai  the 
unjtM  are  fa|>acioui  and  good  ? " 

44  Certamlv,"  he  taid  ;  M  thoav  who  are  capable  of  •rricct 
iniuMicc,  who  can  bring  cities  and  nation*  under  their 
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dominion.  But  perhaps  you  imagine  that  I  was  talking 
of  pickpockets  ?  Such  injustice  indeed,"  he  went  on,  "  is, 
if  undetected,  profitable  in  its  way.  But  it  is  not  worth 
considering  beside  that  which  I  have  described." 

"I  understand,"  I  said,  "that  that  is  what  you  mean, 
but  I  marvelled  that  you  should  class  injustice  with  virtue, 
and  wisdom  and  justice  with  their  opposites." 

"Well,  that  is  exactly  what  I  do." 

"This  is  a  much  more  stubborn  position,"  I  said,  "and 
it  is  hard  to  know  what  to  say  to  it.  For  if  you  had 
said  that  injustice  is  profitable,  but  admitted  that  it  is 
a  vice  and  evil,  as  certain  people  do,  then  we  should 
have  had  something  to  say  in  accordance  with  ordinary 
notions  about  it ;  but  now  it  is  evident  that  you  will 
say  that  it  is  also  beautiful  and  strong,  and  you  will  give 
349  it  all  the  attributes  which  we  used  to  give  to  justice,  since 
you  have  actually  dared  to  class  it  with  virtue  and  wisdom." 

"You  are  a  most  true  prophet,"  he  said. 

"  Nevertheless,"  I  said,  "  I  must  not  shrink  if  I  may  take 
it  that  this  is  your  real  opinion,  but  must  take  thought  and 
attack  the  argument ;  for  I  imagine,  Thrasymachus,  that 
you  are  really  not  scoffing,  but  are  saying  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  truth." 

"What  difference  does  it  make  to  you,"  he  said,  "  whether 
this  is  my  real  opinion  or  not  ?  Can  you  refute  the  argu 
ment  ? " 

"  You  are  right,"  I  said  ;  "  but  will  you  try  to  answer 
this  further  question  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  just  man 
is  ready  to  outdo  the  just  man  in  anything  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  said.  "  If  he  was,  he  would  not  be 
the  pretty  good-natured  fellow  that  he  is." 

"Then  will  he  outdo  the  just  action  ?  " 

"  No,  not  the  just  action  either,"  he  said. 

"  Would  he  presume  to  outdo  the  unjust  man,  or  would 
he  or  would  he  not  think  that  just  ? " 

"  He  would  think  so,"  he  said,  "  and  he  would  presume, 
but  he  would  not  manage  it." 

"  That,"  I  said,  "  is  not  my  question.  I  asked  whether 
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the  *u*t  man  prrwirnet  and  w»hea  to  outdo  not  the  just,  but 
tSr  niua  man." 

M  It  it  as  you  fugMBjC,**  he  said. 

"Then  what  u/Ost un just?  Doea  he  pnttume  to  outdo 
the  iutt  man  and  the  just  action  •  " 

••What  c!«r,"  he  said,  "seeing  that  be  presumes  so  outdo 
all  the  world.- 

**  Will  he  not  abo  outdo  the  unjust  man  and  action,  and 
strive  to  outdo  everything  ? M 

-That  t»  the  cam* 

"Then  let  in  put  it  m  ihn  way,**  I  said.  "The  just 
outdoes  not  the  like  but  the  unlike ;  the  unjtnt  man  botk 
re  and  the  unlike.** 

M  You  have  expressed  it  excellently,-  he  said. 

*  And  of  coune,"  I  said,  •*  the  unjust  it  ojpeious  and 

^r*f*,l      Wa-aaT1    •  k «•     •*••*     asa    ouoMe>ftk^av 
i    fWt    •»    •oWIlOTT. 

"That  it  abo  excellent,-  he  mid. 

MThen  the  umtnt  resembles  the  «afacious  and  good,  but 
the  nnt  doe*  not.** 

44  Yea,-  he  «e*i  t  M  the  former  beinf  what  he  t«,  moat  he 
like  those  who  are  of  the  uune  nature  with  himself  and  the 
latter  unlike." 

M  Good  !  Then  it  each  man  of  the  «une  nature  as  tho«c 
w  horn  he  it  like  ?  - 

-Whatebe?- 

**  Very  good,  Thnuvmachua,  HSJSJ  do  you  call  one  man 
rr.u*ical  and  another  unmutical  ?** 

-Ida- 

M  Which  do  you  call  wise  and  which  unwne  ; ' 

'•The  music  si  man,  of  course,  1  call  wtv,  and  the  un 
musical  unwise.- 

MThen  do  you  abo  sir  that  a  man  it  good  in  the  tame 
respecn  as  he  it  wise,  and  evil  in  the  same  respect*  as  he  it 
ujiwise?- 

"Yas,w 

"And  do  you  «r  the  same  of  a  medical  man  J  *" 

*  Now,  my  excellent  friend,  do  you  think  that  a  onttScian 
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in  tuning  a  harp  would  wish  to  outdo  or  would  presume  to 
get  the  better  of  a  musician  in  tightening  or  loosening  the 
strings  ? " 

«  No." 

"  But  would  he  outdo  the  unmusical  man  ? " 

"  Of  necessity,"  he  said. 

"What  of  the  medical  man?  In  the  prescription  of 
food  or  drink,  would  he  seek  to  outdo  a  medical  man  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  r  " 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  But  would  he  outdo  the  non-medical  man  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Then  consider  knowledge  and  ignorance  in  general, 
and  tell  me  whether  you  think  that  any  expert  would 
choose  to  outdo  either  the  actions  or  the  words  of  another 
expert  ?  Would  he  not  rather  say  or  do  the  same  as  his 
fellow  in  the  same  case  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said  ;  "  it  must  be  as  you  suggest." 

"  But  what  of  the  ignorant  man  ?  Would  he  not  outdo 
the  expert  and  the  ignorant  man  with  equal  indifference  ? " 

«  Perhaps." 

"  And  is  the  scientific  man  wise  ?  " 

"  He  is." 

"  And  is  the  wise  man  s;ood  ?  " 

"  He  is." 

"Then  the  man  who  is  good  and  wise  will  not  try  to 
outdo  his  like,  but  his  unlike  and  opposite  ?  " 

"Probably,"  he  said. 

"  But  the  man  who  is  bad  and  unlearned  will  outdo  both 
his  like  and  his  opposite  ?  " 

"  Apparently." 

"  But,  Thrasymachus,"  I  said,  "  does  not  our  unjust  man 
outdo  both  his  like  and  his  unlike  ?  Did  you  not  say  so  ?  " 

"I  did." 

"While  the  just  man  will  outdo  not  his  like  but  his 
unlike,  will  he  not  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  the  just  man  is  like  the  good  man  and 
wise,  but  the  unjust  man  like  the  bad  and  unlearned  ?  " 
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-*t  %rcrm  lik. 

44  And  we  agreed  that  if  two  men  are  ukc  unc  another, 
they  art  of  the  vame  rutmre  f  ** 

-  We  did." 

M  Then  the  just  man  it  revealed  to  us  as  good  and  wise,  ' 
but  the  unjust  man  at  unlearned  and  bad  ?  ** 

Thrafymachus  made  all  (heat  adoaneiom,  not  in  the  easy 
wajr  m  which  I  repeat  them,  bat  reluctantly,  after  . 
reawtMCt  and  with  Aooda  of  pcrtpiratKMi,  for  the  weather 
wat  hot,     Then  too  for  the  firu  time  I  caught  Thraay- 

Aa  we  had  now  agreed  to  rank  justice  with  virtue  and 
w  adorn,  and  injustice  with  \»ce  and  ignorance,  I  mtd  : 

"So  much  for  that  point.  But  we  also  t**d  that  m- 
)uatke  ia  strong.  Have  you  forgotten,  Thra»ymachu»  ?  " 

"  No,  I  remember,"  he  said  )"  but  I  am  not  tativted  with 
your  argument^,  and  I  have  toacthing  to  lay  oo  tbo»c 
pmntv  Only  if  I  amid  it,  I  know  thai  you  would 


meol  ftpeechifying.     So  other  let  OK  aiy  what  I  want,  or 
wiah  to  aak  qurUMn^  atk  th«m  j 


if  you  wiah  to  aak  qurUMn^  atk  th«m  j  but  I  fthail  t 
TOU  as  we  troat  nrruloua  oU  women,  «ay  Ye»  I  Yea  !  and 
nod  or  thake  my  head  a»  uc  cajiaji  require*.** 

M  Please,"  I  wid,  "  don*t  aaaent  to  what  you  don't  be- 


M  Anything  to  plca*c  you,"  he  atid,  **  tince  you  won't 
let  me  tpeak.     What  eUe  do  you  want  ; 

M  Nothing  in  the  world,**  I  Mid.     •  If  ton  ia  your  dewre, 
follow  it,  and  I  fthall  aak  questions" 

-Atlu" 

"Then  I  fthAll  repeat  the  question  which  I  aaked  before, 
that  we  may  go  am  where  we  left  of)  m  our  inquu  -  IS1 

relative  advantages  of  justice  and  injustice.  A  statement 
was  made  that  injustice  ia  more  powerful  and  stronger  than 
justice.  But*"  I  said,  **  now  that  justice  is  ranked  with 
wisdom  and  virtue,  it  will,  I  imagine,  easily  be  seen  to  be 
monger  than  injustice,  since  injustice  it  ranked  with  ignor 
ance.  No  one  could  any  longer  tail  to  recognise  that. 
However,  1  have  no  Jetire,  Thrasymachut,  to  settle  the 
matter  m  «uch  an  off-hand  way.  I  would  rather  examine 
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it  in  some  such  manner  as  this  :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
unjust  cities  exist,  that  they  attempt  to  subdue  other  cities 
unjustly,  that  they  enslave  them  and  hold  many  of  them 
in  subjection  ?  " 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  "  and  this  will  be  peculiarly  the  work 
of  the  best  city,  of  that  which  is  most  perfectly  unjust." 

"I  understand,"  I  said,  "that  was  your  theory.  But 
this  is  what  I  am  considering.  Will  the  city  which  be 
comes  master  of  another  attain  the  position  without  the 
aid  of  justice,  or  in  such  a  case  is  justice  indispensable  ?  " 

"  If  your  recent  statement  that  justice  is  wisdom  be 
true,"  he  said,  "  then  justice  is  indispensable  ;  but  if  mine 
be  true,  then  injustice." 

"  I  am  delighted,  Thrasymachus,  that  you  are  not  con 
tent  to  nod  and  shake  your  head,  but  give  most  excellent 
answers." 

"I  do  it  to  please  you,"  he  said. 

"It  is  very  good  of  you.  But  please  me  still  more  by 
telling  me  whether  you  think  that  a  city  or  an  army,  or  a 
band  of  robbers  or  thieves,  or  any  other  company  which 
pursue  some  unjust  end  in  common,  would  be  able  to  effect 
anything  if  they  were  unjust  to  one  another  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  he  said. 

"What  if  they  were  not  unjust?  Would  they  effect 
more  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"The  explanation  is,  I  suppose,  Thrasymachus,  that 
injustice  and  hatred  make  men  quarrel  and  fight  with  one 
another,  while  justice  makes  them  friendly  and  of  one  mind. 
Is  not  that  the  case  ?  " 

"  Let  us  suppose  so,"  he  said,  «  as  I  don't  want  to  differ 
from  you." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,  my  friend  ;  but  tell  me  this: 
Is  it  the  function  of  injustice  to  implant  hatred  wherever 
it  be  ?  Whether  it  make  its  appearance  among  freemen 
or  slaves,  will  it  not  make  them  hate  and  quarrel  with  one 
another,  and  make  them  incapable  of  joint  action  ?  " 

«  Certainly." 
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M  What  if  it  make  it*  appearance  in  •  company  of  two  ? 
the    not  dnaree  and  hate  and  be  enemica  one  o* 


not  dnagree  and  hate  and  be 
other  and  of  the  jurt  ?  ** 
icy  wili,"  he  and. 

•Then,  ay  Admirable  friend,  if  tnjuaticc  appear  in  a 
uncle  individual,  will  it  lo%c  its  powef  of  ramie)  it  mv 
impaired  ?  ** 

r  will  tuppoie  that  it  retain*  it,**  he  mid* 

"Then,  doea  not  injutnce  teem  to  have  tome  men  power 
a»  thitf  Where*  ef  it  appear*,  whether  in  city,  tribe,  army, 
or  anywhere  else,  by  arouaing  ditaemion  and  divttton  it  js« 
•Hate  that  which  poaietaet  it,  6r»tly,  mcapahk  of  united 
action  ;  tccondly,  the  enemv  of  itaeJf,  of  everything  that 
npoofte*  it,  and  of  the  just.  U  not  that  to  ?  ** 

*  Ceminly." 

"And  I  nincy  that  when  it  evntt  in  an  individual  it  will 
do  the  awne,  and  prodttot  it>  natural  eiect.  F»»tlr,  it  will 
ouke  hia  at  atnfe  and  not  of  one  mind  with  himaelf,  and 
incapable  of  action.  Secondly,  it  will  make  him  the  enemy 
ofhirmelfandof  the  mat.  1»  thai  Uw  caae  .'  " 

"Yea." 

"  And  the  fodt  are  jutt,  my  friend  ?  M 

**  We  mar  preaume  to,"  he  taid. 

"Then  the  un^u«t  man,  Thnvymachuat  w»ll  he  the 
er.cmr,  the  jmt  the  friend  of  the  fod«.M 

"Keatt  on  your  arfument,**  he  taid,  aand  be  of  food 
cheer.  I  thall  certain)?  not  oppoae  you,  I  don't  want  to 
diaplaajt  the  company. 

"Come  then,  I  taid,  M  crown  my  featt  lor  me  by 
an«wenng  a»  you  are  doing.  Certain  thingt  we  have  dav 
co«  r  red  The  jutt  are  thown  to  be  the  waet,  the  better, 
and  the  more  capable  in  action  ;  the  unjutt  art  •nable 
even  to  act  together.  And  when  we  tay  that  any  vigorom 
•omt  action  n  the  work  of  unm«t  men,  our  baguage  it 
not  altogether  accurate.  If  they  had  been  thoroufhlT 
unjust,  they  could  not  have  kept  their  hand*  off  ooe  another. 
Clearly  they  mutt  have  poatettr-:  of  «  tort,  enough 

to  keep  them  1MB  exercising  their 


keep  them  from  eaerctung  their  injustice  on  each  other 
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at  the  same  time  as  on  their  victims.  They  did  what  they 
did  by  reason  of  their  justice,  and  their  injustice  partially 
disabled  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their  unjust  purposes.  For 
the  thorough  villains  who  are  perfectly  unjust,  are  also 
perfectly  incapable  of  action.  That  I  see  to  be  true.  The 
truth  of  your  original  statement  I  do  not  see.  But  now 
we  have  to  consider  what  we  postponed  for  subsequent 
discussion,  whether  the  just  live  better  and  are  happier  than 
the  unjust.  Now  this  is,  I  think,  already  proved  by  what 
we  have  said.  Nevertheless  we  must  consider  it  more 
fully.  For  the  subject  of  our  argument  is  no  trifling  matter. 
It  is  the  question  of  the  right  manner  of  life." 

"  Consider  then,"  he  said. 

"I  am  doing  so,"  I  said.  "Tell  me,  do  you  think  that  a 
horse  has  a  function  ? " 

« I  do." 

"  Would  you  define  the  function  of  a  horse  or  of  any 
thing  else  as  that  work  for  which  it  is  the  indispensable  or 
the  best  instrument  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  he  said. 

"  Let  me  explain.  Can  you  see  with  anything  but  your 
eyes  ? " 

"  Of  course  not." 

"Or  hear  with  anything  but  your  ears  ? " 

"  Certainly  not." 

;'  Then  could  we  not  justly  describe  seeing  and  hearing 
as  the  functions  of  eyes  and  ears  ?  " 

«  Certainly." 

"  Again,  could  not  a  vine  shoot  be  cut  with  a  carving- 
knife  or  with  a  chisel  or  with  many  other  instruments  ? " 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  But  with  no  instrument  so  well,  I  imagine,  as  with  a 
pruning-knife,  which  is  made  for  the  purpose  ? " 

"True." 

"Then  shall  we  not  call  vine  dressing  the  function  of  the 
pruning-knife  ? " 

"  We  shall." 

"Now,  I  fancy,  you  will  understand  better  what  I 
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•ranted  •  moment  ago  when  I  asked  whether  the  function 
of  each  tiling  «t  that  for  watch  it  it  the  indispensable  or 
the  be*  instrument.** 

•  Yet,**  be  taidf  **  I  understand,  and  I  agra*  with  that 
definition.** 

"Good,**  I  mid.     "Now  do  you  not  think  thai 


thing  which  has  a  function  has  atso  a  corresponding 
virtue?  To  revert  to  our  previous  instances.  We  sajr 
that  the  eye*  have  a  function,  have  they  not  i " 

"They  have/* 

"Then  have  not  the  eyet  a  virtue  also?" 

"Tberhave." 

*  Again,  the  can  were  found  to  have  *  faction,  were 
they  not? 

"Yet." 

"Then  have  they  a  virtue  aba  >** 

"They  have." 

**  Can  we  aty  the  same  of  everything  chc  ; ' 

"Yet," 

"Come  now,  could  the  eye*  perform  their  proper 
function  well  if  they  were  without  their  proper  virtue,  but 
had  the  corresponding  vice  instead  >  ** 

**  How  could  they  ; "  he  ta*d.  •  You  mean  probably 
blindness  instead  of  tight." 

•I  mean,"  I  said,  "whatever  their  «tnue  he.  I  am  not 
inquiring  into  that  here.  My  Question  b  whether  things 
perfoiiu  their  own  function  wefl  by  reason  of  their  proper 
••  irtue,  badly  by  reason  of  the  corresponding  vice  t " 

"  It  i%  as  you  say,"  be  %aid. 

"Then  if  can  are  deprived  of  their  proper  virtue,  will 
they  not  perform  their  proper  reaction  badly  i  " 

•  Certainly." 

"Then  may  we  nuke  th»  principle  of  general  applica 
tion?** 

- 1  think  to." 

"  Come  then,  consider  this  point  next.  Has  the  soul  a 
faction  which  nothing  else  upon  earth  can  perform  save 
ittelf  ?  For  example,  to  superintend  and  rule  and  ad«nc 
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and  so  on.  Is  there  anything  except  the  soul  to  which  we 
could  assign  these  acts  as  its  peculiar  functions  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Then  what  of  life  ?  Shall  we  declare  it  to  be  a  function 
of  the  soul  ? " 

"  Assuredly,"  he  said. 

"  And  do  we  say  that  the  soul  has  a  virtue  ? " 

"  We  do." 

"  Then,  Thrasymachus,  could  the  soul,  if  deprived  of  its 
proper  virtue,  perform  its  proper  functions  well  ?  Or  is 
that  impossible  ? " 

"It  is  impossible,"  he  said. 

"Of  necessity  an  evil  soul  must  rule  and  superintend 
badly,  but  a  good  soul  will  do  all  these  things  well  ? " 

"  Of  necessity." 

"  But  have  we  not  agreed  that  justice  is  a  virtue  of  the 
soul,  and  injustice  a  vice  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  have." 

"Then  the  just  soul  and  the  just  man  will  live  well,  but 
the  unjust  badly  ?  " 

"  Apparently,"  he  said,  "  according  to  your  argument." 

"  Again,  he  that  lives  well  is  blessed  and  happy,  he  that 
lives  badly  the  opposite  r " 

"  Agreed,"  he  said. 

"But  it  is  not  profitable  to  be  miserable,  but  to  be 
happy  ? " 

"Undoubtedly." 

;<Then,  my  noble  Thrasymachus,  injustice  is  never  more 
profitable  than  justice  ?  " 

"Well,  Socrates,"  he  said,  "let  that  be  your  entertain 
ment  for  the  feast  of  Bendis." 

"I  have  you  to  thank  for  it,  Thrasymachus,"  I  said, 
"since  you  became  gentle  with  me,  and  stopped  being 
disagreeable.  But  I  have  no  satisfaction  in  my  feast. 
That  is  my  fault,  not  yours.  I  am  like  those  greedy 
fellows  who  before  they  have  properly  enjoyed  what  is 
before  them  leave  it  to  snatch  at  and  taste  every  dish 
that  comes  their  way.  I  have  done  the  same.  We  left 
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the  anginal  object  of  our  inquiry,  the  definition  of  ji 
before   we    bad    ducovcrcd    tc,  and   went   off  to   CO 
whether  it  »  a  %  ice  and  ignorance,  or  w adorn  and  % 
Then  another  argument  appeared,  to  the  effect  that  injustice 
il  more  profitable  than  juttke.     And  I  could  not  re 
from  leaving  what   we  were  at  for  thi*  further  point,  %o 
thai   now  the  result  of  our  coftvcration   »  that   I  know 
nothing.     For  when  I  do  not  know  what  juu;ce  a,  I  am 
hardlr  likrlr  to  know  whether  it  be  a  »utue  or  not,  or 
whetW  be  that  POMCMO  ic  »»  unhappy  or  happy.** 


BOOK    II 

$57  WITH  these  words  I  thought  that  I  had  finished.  But 
this,  it  appeared,  was  after  all  only  a  prelude,  for  Glaucon 
with  his  usual  fearlessness  would  not  accept  Thrasymachus' 
refutation,  but  said  : 

"  Socrates,  are  you  content  with  the  appearance  of  con 
viction,  or  do  you  wish  really  to  convince  us  that  to  be 
just  is  in  every  way  better  than  to  be  unjust  ? " 

"  I  should  certainly  prefer,"  I  said,  "  really  to  convince 
you  if  I  could." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  do  not  effect  your  desire.  Tell 
me  now,  how  do  you  classify  things  we  call  good  ?  Do 
you  think  that  there  are  some  which  we  would  gladly  have, 
not  for  their  consequences,  but  because  we  appreciate  them 
for  their  own  sake  ;  as,  for  example,  enjoyment  and  those 
harmless  pleasures  which  produce  no  further  effects  beyond 
the  mere  pleasurable  experience  ? " 

"I  certainly  think,"  I  said,  "that  there  are  some  like 
that." 

"Secondly,  there  are  some  which  we  prize  both  for 
themselves  and  for  their  consequences ;  as,  for  example, 
thought  and  sight  and  health.  These  and  similar  good 
things  we  appreciate  for  a  twofold  reason." 

"  Yes,"  I  said. 

"Do  you  recognise  a  third  class  of  good  things,  which 
includes  gymnastic  exercises,  the  undergoing  of  medical 
treatment,  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the  other  forms 
of  money-making  ?  These  are  things  which  we  call 
troublesome  but  advantageous.  We  should  never  take 
them  for  themselves,  but  we  accept  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  rewards  and  other  consequences  which  they  bring." 
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"There  »  certmmU.**  I  w.d,  "a  th  ni  ci*»  of  chat  de- 
tcnpcion.     Whaiihe»r"* 

"  In  whsch  ciam,"  be  MM!.  *4»MB pen  jeeucc  f  " 

-  la  the  fore*  c IMS  1  «•*?/  I  •»*.  u  «n»oopt  tho* 
whuh  he,  who  would  be  blcMed,  miM  love  both  for  t 
own  take  and  Ibr  their  consequence*.'* 

"That   i%   no<   tbc  opinion   of  mo*    people,**    be   mid. 
"  They  place  it  in  (be  troublesome  deei  of  good  things 
which  mu*c  be  puruied  (of  tbe  take  of  the  reward  an 
high  pbcc  in  publk  opinion  wbicb  they  bnng,  but  whicb 
n  tbcoMdro  arc  irksome  and  to  be  avoided.** 

tnow  that  people  th  nk  w,"  1  aid.     **  It  it  on  tnote 


ground*  that  Tbn»rmachu»   ba»  alwart   criticiMd)  iuMicc 

t>          W  •  1 

.  .  -  .     '        '      .       : 


BaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaVD**  -    ' 

A'eil,**  be  aaa,  "a*  Thramaachua  baa  tfTrtr,  hie  me 
•peak  aim,  and  tee  then  whether  you  ere  rtul  of  the  Meet 
opinion.  Thraeymechee  yoM  charmed  like  a  wiakr,  I  think, 
and  be  gave  in  tooncr  than  he  eeed  have  done,  but  1  am 
not  yet  eMnncd  with  the  cspoution  either  of  jaMice  or 
injustice.  I  want  to  know  whet  each  is  and  what  power 
each  ha»  of  ifeclf  when  exnitng  by  towlf  in  the  icul .  their 
*  their  conaeqaeacea  eaay  be  left  not  of  account. 


And  if  TOM  agree,  I  «hall  proceed  in  ifm  way.  1  «heO 
renew  Thr*»yinacba*'  argamcat.  Fine,  I  thall  Mate  what 
it  tatd  to  be  the  nature  and  origin  of  jeance.  Then, 
eaeendly,  I  Uiall  aawert  that  all  who  prartae  it  do  ao  un- 
willingly,  and  that  thev  do  a>  riot  becauai  hjebcen  good,  but 
beouae  it  a  indapenaabie.  Aad,  thirdly,  that  tha\  conduct 
of  them  a  rcaaonable  ;  far  tbe  ble  of  tbc  u«ju»t  man  a 
far  better  than  that  of  the  just,  accoraiag  to  their  eu?c- 
meat.  I  mnelf,  Socnte*,  em  not  at  all  of  taa  opinion. 
Bat  I  get  conroaed  ;  my  ear*  are  dinned  with  the  argu- 
ment*  of  I'hraaymacbm  and  oountirM  other*  |  bat  from 
none  have  I  heard  a*  yet  the  argamtm  in  defence  ol 
jpelkc,  and  its  mpenority  to  injaebce,  aa  I  waat  to  hear 
•t.  For  I  want  to  hear  the  praiae*  of  jwjoce  for  a>  own 
ena>  and  I  here  the  greeteat  hope*  that  I  fthall  do  to 
from  you.  I  %hail  tpeak  vehemently  thcrelorc  in  favour  of 
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the  unjust  life,  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  show  you  the  way 
in  which  I  want  to  hear  you  condemning  injustice  and 
praising  justice.  Now,  do  you  like  my  proposal  ? " 

"  Most  certainly  I  do,"  I  said,  "  for  on  what  subject  would 
a  man  of  sense  more  gladly  converse  time  and  again  ? " 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,"  he  said.  "  Listen 
then,  and  I  shall  begin  as  I  proposed  with  the  nature  and 
origin  of  justice.  By  nature,  men  say,  to  do  injustice  is 
good,  to  suffer  it  evil,  but  there  is  more  evil  in  suffering 
injustice  that  there  is  good  in  inflicting  it.  Therefore 
when  men  act  unjustly  towards  one  another,  and  thus 
experience  both  the  doing  and  the  suffering,  those  amongst 
them  who  are  unable  to  compass  the  one  and  escape  the 
other,  come  to  this  opinion  :  that  it  is  more  profitable  that 
they  should  mutually  agree  neither  to  inflict  injustice  nor 
to  suffer  it.  Hence  men  began  to  establish  laws  and 
cov'enants  with  one  another,  and  they  called  what  the  law 
prescribed  lawful  and  just.  This,  then,  is  the  origin  and 
nature  of  justice.  It  is  a  mean  between  the  best — doing 
injustice  with  impunity — and  the  worst — suffering  injustice 
without  possibility  of  requital.  Thus  justice,  being  a  mean 
between  those  extremes,  is  looked  upon  with  favour,  not 
because  it  is  good,  but  because  the  inability  to  inflict  in 
justice  makes  it  valuable.  For  no  one  who  had  the  power 
to  inflict  injustice  and  was  anything  of  a  man  would  ever 
make  a  contract  of  mutual  abstention  from  injustice  with 
any  one  else.  He  would  be  mad  if  he  did.  Such, 
Socrates,  is  the  nature  ot  justice,  and  such  is  its  origin, 
according  to  the  popular  account. 

"Now,  that  those  who  practise  justice  do  so  unwillingly 
and  from  inability  to  inflict  injustice,  will  be  seen  most 
clearly  if  we  make  the  following  supposition.  Suppose  we 
take  the  just  and  the  unjust  man  and  give  each  power  to 
do  whatever  he  will,  and  then  follow  them  and  see  where 
each  is  led  by  his  desires.  We  shall  catch  the  just  man 
following  undisguisedly  the  very  same  road  as  the  unjust. 
He  would  be  led  on  by  his  desire  to  outdo  his  fellows  : 
every  nature  naturally  pursues  that  as  good,  though  law 
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compel*  it  to  turn  mstde  and  reverence  equality.  TW 
smpunirr  I  refer  to  would  be  best  exemplined  if  they 
could  have  the  power  poawawd  br  the  anceator  of  Gygea 
the  Lrdian  in  the  ttory.  For  they  *ay  that  he  we*  • 
%hephcrd,  a  tervant  of  the  reigning  king  of  Lydie.  There 
wa»  a  great  Monn  of  rain  and  an  earthquake  w  here  he  WM 
:«g  hn  lock  :  the  ground  waa  rent,  and  a  cheam  ap- 


the  chaam,  and  taw  there  many  manreOoua  thing*  which 
the  *iory  enumerate*.  Among  them  waa  a  hone  of  bronae, 
hollow,  with  window*  in  in  wde*.  He  looked  in  and  *aw 
inude  a  dead  body,  which  teemed  of  ahnoat  superhuman 
*i«e.  On  the  hand  waa  a  golden  lipjfc  He  took  thi*  and 
nothing  beside*,  then  cacuc  away,  w  hen  the  tnepherea 
held  their  uaual  gathering  at  which  they  arranged  for  the 
•ending  of  thnir  report  on  the  flock*  to  'the  king,  he  came 
with  the  ring  on  hi*  finger.  A*  he  was  flirting  with  the 
other*  he  happened  to  turn  round  the  head  of  the  nog  till 
it  came  to  the  intide  of  h»  hand.  On  hit  doing  ao  he 
became  invisible  to  hi*  companion*,  and  they  talked  of  him 
a*  of  an  abtent  man.  In  atton  aliment  be  touched  bi*  ring 
•Rain  and  turned  the  bevel  back  to  the  outside  of  hi*  hand. 
A*  he  turned  it  he  became  visible  again.  Then 


mined  to  text  whether  tht*  powrr  reaUy  by  in  the  ring,  and 
he  found  thai  he  became  invmble  when  he  turned  the  bevel 
inward*,  vmble  when  he  turned  it  outward*.  When  he 
had  made  ttm  discovery  he  at  once  contrived  to  be  one  of 
the  meavngen  tent  to  the  king.  Arriving  at  the  palace 
he  tedurrd  the  queen,  plotted  with  her  again*  the  king, 
killed  him,  and  to  obtained  the  crown. 

**  Now,  if  there  were  two  tuch  ringi,  and  the  jmt  man 
took  one  and  the  unjust  the  other,  no  one,  it  »  thought, 
would  be  of  auch  adamantine  nature  a*  to  abide  in 
justice  and  have  the  ttrrngth  to  abatain  fmm  theft,  and 
to  keep  hi%  hand«  from  the  good*  of  others  when  it  would 
be  m  h»  power  to  ueal  anything  he  wiahed  from  the  very 
nurkci-pUcr  with  impunity,  to  eater  mm'*  bouaa*  and 
have  intcrcoune  with  whom  he  would,  to  kill  or  to  tec  free 
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whomsoever  he  pleased  ;  in  short,  to  walk  among  men  as 
a  god.  And,  in  so  doing,  the  just  man  would  act  precisely 
as  the  unjust.  Both  would  follow  the  same  path.  This, 
surely,  may  be  cited  as  strong  evidence  that  no  man  is 
just  willingly,  but  only  on  compulsion.  Justice  is  not  a 
good  to  the  individual,  for  every  one  is  unjust  whenever 
he  thinks  injustice  possible.  Every  man  thinks  that  in 
justice  is  more  profitable  to  the  individual  than  justice,  and 
thinks  rightly,  according  to  the  supporters  of  this  theory  ; 
for  if  any  man  who  possessed  this  power  we  have  described 
should  yet  refuse  to  do  unjustly  or  to  rob  his  fellows,  all 
who  knew  of  his  conduct  would  think  him  the  most 
miserable  and  foolish  of  men,  but  they  would  praise  him 
to  each  other's  faces,  their  fear  of  suffering  injustice  ex 
torting  that  deceit  from  them.  So  much,  then,  for  that. 
Now  this  question  concerning  the  life  of  these  two  men 
we  shall  be  able  to  decide  aright  only  by  contrasting  the 
extremes  of  justice  and  injustice.  How  shall  we  make  our 
contrast  ?  In  this  way.  Let  us  abstract  nothing  from  the 
injustice  of  the  unjust  or  from  the  justice  of  the  just  ;  each 
shall  be  perfect  in  his  own  way  of  life.  Firstly,  then,  the 
unjust  man  shall  be  like  a  clever  craftsman.  The  skilful 
captain  or  doctor  can  discern  what  is  possible  and  what  is 
impossible  in  his  art.  He  attempts  the  one  and  leaves  the 
361  other  alone  ;  and  if  by  any  chance  he  makes  a  mistake,  he  is 
able  to  retrieve  it.  Similarly  the  unjust  man,  if  he  is  to  be 
thoroughly  unjust,  shall  show  discernment  in  his  unjust  deeds, 
and  shall  not  be  found  out.  If  he  is  caught,  we  must  con 
sider  him  a  failure  ;  for  it  is  the  last  word  in  injustice  to 
seem  just  without  being  it.  To  the  perfectly  unjust  man, 
then,  we  must  give  perfect  injustice,  and  abstract  nothing 
from  it.  We  must  allow  him  to  do  the  fullest  injustice  and 
be  reputed  truly  just.  If  ever  he  makes  a  mistake,  he  must  be 
able  to  retrieve  it.  If  any  of  his  unjust  deeds  are  brought 
to  light,  his  eloquence  will  be  convincing  in  his  favour. 
He  will  be  able  to  use  force  where  force  is  needed,  thanks 
to  his  courage,  his  strength,  and  his  resources  of  friends  and 
wealth.  Such  is  the  unjust  man.  Beside  him,  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  irgunaarrt,  let  a*  place  our  juat  man,  a  simple 
and  noble  character,  one  who,  at  jtltchrlus  emrt,  doirei  not 
to  teem,  but  to  be  good.  The  eambtaac*,  indeed,  we  mint 
take  from  htm  ;  for  if  he  it  reputed  jwt,  he  will  enjoy  (he 
honour*  and  reward*  that  such  a  reputation  earns,  and  thus 


it  will  not  be  a  poaren  t,  it  is  objec  ted,  w  bet  her  be  »  j  oat  for 
juatice*  «ke  or  the  honoaaa*  and  letHfeV  take.  He  muat 
be  stripped  of  rrcrytaing  excrpc  justice,  and  made  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  other  nan.  He  shall  do  no  injustice, 
and  be  reputrd  altogether  uniust,  that  his  justice  may  be 

and   he  go  on  hts  war  unchanged  till  death,  all  hi* 
«ecming  unjtnt  bat  betnc  iuet.     Thus  these  two  will  have 
come  IB  the  extremes  of  luetice  and  of  injustice,  and  we 
mar  ix»d«r  which  of  them  •  the  happier." 

"  Halloo,  mr  dear  Glaucon,"  I  said,  M  how  energetically 
rou  are  scourinc  these  two  for  psdfme**,  aa  if  their  were  a 
pair  of  statue*  " 

•  I  am  doing  mr  be%t,"  he  said.  *  Well,  given  two  soch 
character!,  if  a  not  dificult  now,  I  famr,  to  go  on  to 
dbcorrr  what  sort  of  life  awaits  each  of  them.  Let  me 
describe  it.  If  my  description  is  rather  harsh,  remember, 
Socrates  that  those  who  praise  injustice  abore  justice  are 
responsible,  and  not  I.  Thcr  will  air  that  our  just  man  will 
be  scourged,  racked,  fcrtered,  will  have  Mi  ejraa  baynt  out, 
and  at  but,  after  all  manner  of  tdbring,  will  be  crvcmed, 
and  will  learn  that  he  ought  to  deatre  not  to  be  but  to 
seem  tu»r  ;  for  those  words  of  .•X.schrhtt  applied  much  more 
truly  to  the  unjutt  man.  For  it  it  the  unjust  man  in  reality, 
they  will  say,  wh-»,  as  hts  practice  it  akin  to  truth  and  ha 
I'fe  not  ruled  by  appearances}  oeaires  not  to  seem  but  to 
be  u n just, 

'  Aa«l  from  the  deep  pkngbrd  femnr  of  his  heart 
Reaps  harvest  nch  of  goodrjr  parposes.' 

For,  first  I  v,  his  semhlanee  of  jwbce  brings  him  rule  M 
his  city.  Then  he  may  marry  and  gtre  in  marriage  as 
he  pleases  ;  he  mar  contract  or  enter  into  partnership  with 
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whom  he  will,  and  since  he  has  no  scruples  against  unjust 
dealings,  he  can  besides  make  large  profits.  Therefore, 
when  he  enters  into  a  contest,  whether  public  or  private, 
he  comes  out  victorious  and  gets  the  better  of  his  enemies. 
By  so  doing  he  becomes  rich,  helps  his  friends  and  harms 
his  enemies,  and  on  the  gods  he  bestows  sacrifices  and 
offerings  fitting  and  magnificent.  Far  better  than  the  just 
man  can  he  serve  the  gods  or  whatsoever  man  he  please. 
So  that  even  the  love  of  the  gods  is  more  appropriately  his 
than  the  just  man's.  Thus  they  say,  Socrates,  that  at  the 
hands  of  gods  and  men  life  is  made  richer  for  the  unjust 
than  for  the  just." 

After  Glaucon  had  spoken,  I  was  going  to  say  some 
thing  in  reply,  when  his  brother  Adeimantus  said  : 

"  You  do  not  imagine,  I  hope,  Socrates,  that  the  argu 
ment  has  been  adequately  expressed  ?  " 

"  Why,  has  it  not  ?  "  I  said. 

"  What  most  needed  saying  has  been  omitted,"  he  said. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  you  know  the  proverb,  *  Let  brother 
help  brother.'  So  if  Glaucon  falls  short,  you  must  come 
to  his  aid.  I  must  admit  he  has  said  enough  to  throw  me 
and  make  me  quite  incapable  of  coming  to  the  aid  of 
justice." 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said.  "  But  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say.  For  we  must  also  examine  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side,  those  which  praise  justice  and  condemn  injustice, 
and  we  shall  see  more  clearly  what  I  think  Glaucon  means. 
363  For  parents  and  all  who  have  any  one  to  care  for,  when  they 
exhort  their  children  and  say  that  it  is  right  to  be  just,  do 
not  praise  justice  itself,  but  the  reputation  it  brings.  Their 
desire  is  that  their  children  may  seem  just,  and  may  thus 
obtain  the  rewards  that  reputation  brings  to  the  just  man 
— offices  of  state  and  advantageous  marriages,  and  all  the 
benefits  which  Glaucon  has  been  emunerating.  Even 
higher  than  this  do  these  persons  rate  the  importance  of 
seeming  ;  for  they  cast  the  esteem  of  the  gods  "into  the 
scale,  and  can  tell  of  countless  benefits  which  they  say  the 
gods  give  to  the  pious.  The  noble  Hesiod  and  Homer  are 
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with  than   here.      The  first   tells  what   the  gods  do  for 
the  JUM.     Fine  of  their  oak-treea : 

•Aeons*  cro*  oo  the  branches,  aad  aoaey  is  stead  ia  the  tree 

trunks; 
Rkfc  IA  wool  are  their  flocks,  booed  tff*j»  by  i  be  vesfht  of 


and  they  hate  many  other  similar  blessing*.      And  Homer 
vat*  muvh  the  tarae.     Talking  of  tone  one  be  speaks  of 

him  a*  : 


Life*  •  MVOT  lO- 


TW  black  earth  Mora  of  afl  fr»»n  ti 

*.nrwtthbo«hea.»OB 
All  -b»ch  the  Sm  with  b*r 


and  Mill  man  delightful  than  tone  are  the  bie»*«p  wh.ch 
MUMTU*  and  hi*  too  heafow  on  die  juat  men  from  the 


».  for  they  take  them  in  their  story  to  Hades,  where 
seat  them  on  couches  and  prepare  a  banauel  for  the 
.  making  them  spend  all  their  IXBC  garlanded  nod 
drunken,  as  though  they  thought  an  eternity  of  dnutken- 
ncss  the  fairest  reward  of  virtue,  Other*  make  out  the 
rewards  of  the  gods  to  be  even  more  tar-reaching  than 
these  ;  for  they  sty  that  a  man  who  is  holy  and  abides  by 
his  oath,  \mnm  children's  children  for  a  posterity  behind 
him.  In  these  and  other  ainnlii  ways  they  sing  the  praises 
of  justice.  But  the  wicked  and  unjust  they  bury  in  a 
muddy  mire  in  Hades,  and  make  them  cany  water  in  a 
sieve.  In  life,  too,  they  bring  them  into  ill-repute  ;  and  all 
the  punishments  which  in  Glaucon't  description  were 
tutfered  by  those  who  arc  just  but  reputed  to  be  unjust, 
all  these,  they  say,  fall  upon  the  unjust.  More  than  that 
they  do  not  say.  This  is  their  praise  ano  their  condemna 
tion  of  each. 

M  Further,  Socrates,  consider  another  way  of  speaking  of 
iuutcc  and  injustice  which  we  find  in  ordinary  conversation 
and  in  poetry.  All  n  unison  flag  that  temperance  and  jdt 
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justice  are  beautiful,  but  hard  and  troublesome,  whilst  their 
opposites  arc  pleasant  and  easy  of  attainment,  and  only  bad 
in  appearance  and  by  legal  convention.  Unjust  deeds,  they 
say,  are  on  the  whole  more  profitable  than  just.  They 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  wicked  men  happy  if 
they  are  rich  and  powerful,  or  in  giving  them  honours,  both 
public  and  private  ;  while  they  dishonour  or  slight  all  who 
are  weak  and  poor,  though  they  acknowledge  them  to  be 
the  better  men.  The  stories  they  tell  of  the  attitude  of  the 
gods  towards  virtue  are  the  most  astonishing  of  all.  They 
say  that  the  gods  have  actually  given  misfortunes  and  a 
life  of  sorrow  to  many  good  men,  and  the  opposite  to 
many  evil.  Mendicant  priests  and  soothsayers  go  the  round 
of  rich  men's  doors  and  persuade  them  that  they  have 
power  from  the  gods,  whereby,  if  any  sin  has  been  com 
mitted  by  a  man  or  his  ancestors,  they  can  heal  it  by 
charms  and  sacrifices  performed  to  the  accompaniment  of 
feasting  and  pleasure,  and  if  any  man  wishes  to  injure  an 
enemy,  at  a  small  cost  he  may  harm  just  and  unjust  in 
differently  ;  for  with  their  incantations  and  magic  formulas 
they  say  they  can  persuade  the  gods  to  serve  their  will. 
To  support  all  these  assertions  they  quote  the  poets.  Some 
tell  of  the  easiness  of  vice  in  such  passages  as  this  : 

'  Easy  of  choice  is  evil  and  pleasant  it  is  in  the  choosing, 
Very  smooth  is  the  way  and  close  beside  us  it  lieth. 
But  sweat  the  gods  have  ordained  must  be  ours  in  the  getting 
of  virtue,' 

and  a  long  journey  too  on  a  rough  and  uphill  road.  Others 
quote  Homer  to  prove  that  men  can  turn  the  gods  from 
their  will,  as  when  he  says  : 

'  The  gods  themselves  are  flexible  : 

Perfumes,  benign  devotions,  savours  of  offerings  burned, 
And  holy  rites  the  engines  are  with  which  their  hearts  are 

turned 
By  men  that  pray  to  them,  whose  faith  their  sins  have  falsified.' 

And  they  produce  a  crowd  of  books  by  Muszeusand  Orpheus, 
the  descendants  of  Selene  and  the  Muses,  as  they  say. 
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Tbeae  are  their  lirurgtcm,  and  they  penuade  not  onlv  m- 
divtdualt,  buc  whole  cities  thai  there  are  mote  of  ladunp- 
and  purification  from  tint  for  the  living  and  for 


which  they  call  myvatnn.  Tome  redeem  ua  from 
the  evib  of  the  other  world  -.  if  they  arc  neglected,  peril 
await*  ua.  Now,  my  dear  iterates"  he  tatd,  M  when  con 
cerning  the  way  in  which  god*  and  men  honour  virtue  and 
•ice,  we  find  tcatemcntt  tuch  *»  thete  made  repeated !r  and 
in  the  mme  tenor,  what  can  we  think  will  be  their  riitct 
on  the  toub  of  tnoac  who  hear  them,  young  men  of  good 
natural  dapotmom  who,  like  boat,  fly  from  one  ttatement 
to  another,  gathering  from  them  ail  an  anturcr  to  the  giioi 
Don  ;  What  mutt  a  man  be, and  what  path*  matt  be  • 
if  be  would  live  the  bctt  poawblc  lire  >  Naturally  he  will 
tav  to  himself  in  the  word*  of  Pindar,  *  Shall  I  by  justice  or 
by  crooked  wile*  mccnd  the  higher  wail*  and  to  fortify 
myidf  for  life  f  For  what  do  men  my  r1  If  I  am  rutt, 
unleat  I  ako  aoam  juat,  I  gain  ao  advantage,  but  mamfeat 
toil  and  paint.  But  if  I  am  unfuat  and  have  acquired  the 
appearance  of  jmttice,  a  heavenly  life,  they  uiy,  »  mine. 
Well  then,  tince  teeming,  a»  the  w«e  men  tnow  me, 
violence  even  to  truth  and  it  the  lord  of  hapoinem,  I 
turn  to  it  with  all  my  heart.  The  fore-court  of  my 
of  life  I  mutt  adorn  with  the  presentment  of  ttrtue,  but 
behind  the  walk  1  tiull  hioe  the  crafty  tubde  Reynard 
whom  that  wuc  Arch  i  loth  u*  loved.  '  But,'  tome  one 
tiavs  *  it  *  not  easy  to  be  bad  and  noer  be  found  out* 
No,  we  amwcr,  and  nothing  ckc  that  to  great  it  m*v. 
S'.ill,  if  we  would  be  happy,  thi»  it  the  path  we  rnuM 
follow.  The  track*  of  the  argument  point  Uu»  war.  That 
we  may  not  be  found  out,  we  *hall  organise  club*  and 
fellowships  and  there  are  matter*  of  aanmmion  who  impart 
the  wi»dom  of  the  public  mtembly  and  of  the  law  count. 
By  their  hrlp  pemuMon  and  force  will  be  our 


and  we  thall  pay  no  pcnaltv  for  our  aggrandHement.  '  But 
the  rod*  you  can  neither  cheat  nor  force.'  But  if  they  do 
not  cxtat,  or  if  they  have  no  concern  with  men,  why  thould 
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we  care  whether  we  cheat  them  or  not  ?  while  if  there  are 
gods  who  concern  themselves  with  men,  we  know  and 
have  heard  nothing  of  them  save  from  the  laws  and  the 
genealogies  of  the  poets,  and  it  is  they  who  say  that  they 
can  be  turned  from  their  will  and  persuaded  *  by  prayer, 
slaying  of  victims  and  offerings,'  and  we  must  believe  them 
altogether  or  not  at  all.  If  we  are  to  believe  them,  it  is 
best  to  practise  injustice  and  then  make  sacrifice  for  our 
366  sins.  For  if  we  are  just,  all  that  we  shall  get  is  immunity 
from  the  penalties  of  heaven,  but  we  shall  lose  the  gains  of 
injustice.  But  if  we  are  unjust,  we  shall  make  those  gains 
ours,  and  by  making  entreaty  for  our  sin  and  transgression 
we  shall  persuade  the  gods  and  get  off  without  punishment. 
'  But  in  Hades  we  shall  be  punished  for  our  unjust  deeds  of 
this  life,  we  or  our  children's  children.'  But  the  young 
man  will  make  his  calculations  and  reply,  My  dear  sir,  the 
mysteries  and  the  gods  of  redemption  are  of  great  power. 
So  say  the  greatest  of  cities  and  the  poets  who  are  the 
children  of  gods,  and  the  prophets  who  came  from  the  gods 
and  tell  us  that  such  things  be. 

"  Now,  on  what  grounds  can  we  still  prefer  justice  to  the 
greatest  injustice  ?  For  if  we  combine  injustice  with  a 
spurious  decorum  we  shall  fare  according  to  our  mind  with 
gods  and  men  alike,  both  in  life  and  death.  That  is  the 
report  of  the  many  and  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Now  after  all  that  has  been  said,  Socrates,  how 
can  it  be  contrived  that  a  man  should  wish  to  honour 
justice  if  he  have  any  power  of  mind,  or  wealth,  or  body,  or 
birth  ?  Will  he  not  smile  when  he  hears  its  praises  ?  So 
that  if  any  man  can  prove  the  falsehood  of  what  we  have 
said  and  has  certain  knowledge  that  justice  is  best,  still  he 
will  surely  be  very  ready  to  excuse  those  who  are  unjust, 
and  will  not  be  angry  with  them.  He  knows  that  a  man 
may  by  divine  grace  of  nature  dislike  injustice  or  may  have 
acquired  knowledge  and  so  avoid  it,  but  that  apart  from 
these  no  one  is  just  of  his  own  will,  and  it  is  by  reason  of 
cowardice  or  age  or  some  other  weakness  that  men  condemn 
the  injustice  which  they  cannot  practise.  The  truth  of 
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tht*  is  manifest.     Of  such  men  the  first  to  attain  to  power 
i»  the  first  to  practice  injustice  to  the  measure  of  ha  ibtUtv. 
And  the  cause  of  it  all  n  nothing  else  than  tht*,  to  put 
the  words  which  Gbuscon  used  to  you  at  the  beginning  of 
•gument,  Sociatet.     •  Excellent  A!!  vou  who 

profess  yourselves  praisen  of  justice,  from  the  heroes  of 
old  whose  words   have  come  down  to  us,  to  the   men 

or    paused    justice    for    anything    but    their    reputations, 
their   values   in    men's   eyes,   and    their   rewaree»      But 
what  each  does  of  itself  by  the  power  of  its  own  natuir, 
when   dwelling  W  tht    bean    of   htm    who   posseay^ 
hidden  from  gods  and  men  alike :   that  no  one  he* 
thoroughly  considered  either  in  poetry  or  in  private  coo- 
venation  :  nor  shown  chat  miu»  c  greatest  of  evik 
that  the  soul  contain*  within  herself,  and  justice  the  greatest 
good.     Had  you  all  from  the  beginning  spoke*  m  that  J*t 
strain,  and  so  persuaded  us  even  from  our  youth,  we  sbuuld 
not  be  all  watching  our  neighbours  to  prevent  them  from 
committing  injustice.     Each   man   podil  himself  be  hu 
own    best    guard,    m    hi*    fear    lest    by  doing  unjustly  he 

test  of  evil*/     That, 


»hould   have   portion   with  the 

Socrates  and  even  more  perhaps,  is  what 

and  posftibly  others  with  him,  wuuld  say  concerning  justice 

and  injustice,  ignorantly,  as  I  conceive,  reversing  the 

Keren!    power   of    each.      Now    I,   for    I    have  no   wah 

to  deceive   you,  have  put   their  case  as  vehemently  as  I 

can,  from  a  desire  to  hear  you  contradict  them.     So  do 

not  be  content  with  proving  to  us  in  your  argument  thai 

Cttce  is  stronger  than  injustice,  but  show  what  effect  each 
in  him  who  possesses  it,  that  makes  the  one  in  ictelf 
and  for  itself  good,  and  the  other  bad.  Abstract  the 
reputation  of  each,  as  Glaucon  urged.  For  unless  you 
HftPlfft  from  each  it*  proper  reputation,  and  give  it  one 
that  does  not  belong  to  it,  we  shall  sar  that  you  are  praising 
not  the  reality  but  the  appearance  of  justice,  and  condemn- 
ing  not  the  reality  but  the  appearance  of  injustice  -t  that 
yuur  adt  ice  is  that  we  should  be  unjust  and  not  be  found 
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out ;  and  that  you  agree  with  Thrasymachus  that  justice 
is  the  good  of  another,  the  advantage  of  the  stronger, 
while  injustice  is  advantageous  and  profitable  to  oneself, 
but  disadvantageous  to  the  weaker.  Now  you  have  agreed 
that  justice  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  greatest  goods, 
those  that  are  worthy  of  acquisition  for  the  sake  of  their 
consequences,  but  very  much  more  for  their  own  sake.  You 
have  ranked  it  with  sight,  hearing,  thought,  health,  and 
with  all  other  goods  which  are  genuine  and  real,  good  in 
their  own  nature,  not  for  the  reputation  they  bring.  Now 
therefore  praise  justice  in  this;  show  how  in  itself  and  by 
itself  it  benefits  its  possessor,  and  how  injustice  harms  him, 
and  leave  rewards  and  reputations  for  others  to  praise. 
For  I  can  put  up  with  others  praising  justice  and  con 
demning  injustice  in  this  way,  eulogising  and  reviling  the 
respective  reputations  and  rewards  they  bring,  but  not 
with  your  doing  so,  unless  you  insist  on  it,  for  you  have 
,  spent  all  your  life  in  this  one  inquiry.  Therefore  do  not 
be  content  with  proving  to  us  that  justice  is  stronger  than 
injustice,  but  show  what  effect  they  each  have  on  their 
possessors  that  makes  them  in  themselves  and  by  them 
selves,  whether  or  not  they  be  hid  from  gods  and  men, 
the  one  good  and  the  other  bad." 

I  have  always  admired  the  characters  of  Glaucon  and 
Adeimantus,  but  when  I  had  heard  this  I  was  quite  extra- 
368  ordinarily  pleased,  and  said:  "  Well  named  was  your  father, 
and  happily  did  Glaucon's  lover  describe  you  in  the  opening 
line  of  the  verses  he  wrote,  when  you  had  distinguished 
yourselves  at  the  battle  of  Megara. 

Sons  of  Ariston,  children  divine  of  a  famous  father.' 
That  seems  to  me  very  true,  my  friends.  For  there  is 
assuredly  something  divine  in  you,  if  you  are  not  persuaded 
that  injustice  is  better  than  justice  when  you  can  speak 
so  eloquently  on  its  behalf.  And  I  think  that  you  really  are 
not  persuaded.  I  conclude  so  from  your  general  character. 
For  to  judge  by  your  arguments  alone  I  should  distrust 
you.  But  the  greater  my  confidence  in  you,  the  less  do 
I  feel  that  I  know  how  to  meet  the  situation.  I  cannot 
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come  to  the  rrtcur.     I  do  nt*  think   it  n  m  me.     Indeed 
vou  cnntmre  mr  <  r   I  thought  I   had    proved  that 

jutttcr  M  better  than  inrmrice  in  mr  afguuna*  with  Th- 
mac  hut,  which  you  haw  rejected.    And  vet  I  cannot  refW 
to  come  to  the  mote.     I  rear  it  would  be  tmptout  «  • 
to  «and  br  and  refute  aid  while  juttice  wat  being  m 
and  did  not  come  to  her  rttcue  to  long  as  thetr  wan  brr»th 
in  mr  bodr,  and  I  had  voice  to  tpeak.     It  it  beat  therefore 
thj'  t  tuccour  her  at  wet)  at  I  can." 

( tlaucon  and  the  other*  tasploced   me  bv  all  mean* 
come  to  the  rear**,  and  not  let  the  argument  drop,  but 

^eatigate  what  justice  and  injustice  are,  and  wf 
the  truth  about  their  advantage*.     So  I  taid  what  teemed 
to  me  beat. 

*•  The  trarch  m  which  we  arc  engaged  i>  no  catjr  •»• 
but  nee<d»  tharp  ere*,  I  tee.    The  it  fort,  a»  we  arc  not  r 
people,  I  think,**  I  wid,  "  that  we  had  beat  adopt  a  method 
of  tht*  kind.     If  pervoja)  of  not  WT  riaarp  circaiprn* 
given  the  taak  of  reading  MnaU  letter*  at  a  comiderablr 
H|B|aa)ee,  and  one  of  them  noticed  that  the  fame  in«criptien 
waa  written  up  ctaewnefe  m  avgcr  letter  and  on  a  large i 
apace,  ther  would,  I  imagine^  conaidcr  it  a  luckv  find,  and 
would  nnt  read  the  larger  letter*  and  then  examine  whether 
the  tmaOer  ones  were  the  tame.** 

•«That  »«  certainhr  true,**  aatf  Adetmamuo.  *But, 
Socratet,  what  do  TOO  tee  in  our  tearch  alkcr  )naoce  that 
n  analogou*  to  that  • ' 

M  I  thai!  tell  YOU,"  I  «aid.  M  Juatice,  we  «a*,  t»  the  attribute 
of  an  individual,  but  alto  of  a  whole  city,  t»*  it  not ' " 

«  Ccftainhr." 

M  And  it  not  a  city  greater  than  an  individual ;  " 

-lt«.- 

MThen  prrhap*  justice  mav  exitt  m  greater  proportiont 
in  the  ereater  tpace,  and  be  easier  to  dttcovcr.  So  if  you 
are  willing,  we  thall  begin  our  inquiry  m  to  it*  naturr 
in  c«tir»,  and  after  that  let  u»  continue  our  inquirr  m  thr 
individual  al*o,  looking  for  the  Itkcnew  of  the  greater  m  the 
form  of  the  leta.** 
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"  I  think  your  proposal  is  excellent,"  he  said. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  "  if  in  our  argument  we  were  to  watch  a 
city  in  the  making,  should  we  not  see  its  justice  and  in 
justice  in  the  making  also  ?  " 

"  Very  probably,"  he  said. 

"  And  when  we  have  done  this,  may  we  not  hope  that 
we  shall  more  easily  see  that  which  we  are  seeking  ? " 

"  Yes,  surely." 

"  Then  do  you  think  we  should  proceed  with  our  attempt : 
I  warn  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  no  small  task, 
so  take  care  how  you  make  up  your  minds." 

"  They  are  made  up,"  said  Adeimantus  ;  "  will  you  please 
proceed  ? " 

"  The  origin  of  a  city,"  I  said,  "  is,  in  my  opinion,  due 
to  the  fact  that  no  one  of  us  is  sufficient  for  himself,  but 
in  need  of  many  things.  Or  do  you  think  there  is  any  other 
cause  for  the  founding  of  cities  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  none." 

"Then  men,  being  in  want  of  many  things,  gather  into 
one  settlement  many  partners  and  helpers  ;  one  taking  to 
himself  one  man,  and  another,  another,  to  satisfy  their 
diverse  needs,  and  to  this  common  settlement  we  give  the 
name  of  city.  Is  not  that  so  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"And  when  they  exchange  with  one  another,  giving  or 
receiving  as  the  case  may  be,  does  not  each  man  think  that 
such  exchange  is  to  his  own  good  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Come,  then,"  I  said.  "  Let  us  in  our  argument  con 
struct  the  city  from  the  beginning.  Apparently  it  will  be 
the  outcome  of  our  need  ?  " 

"  Surely." 

"  But  the  first  and  greatest  of  our  needs  is  the  provision 
of  food  to  support  existence  and  life  ?  " 
'  Yes,  assuredly." 

'  The  second  the  provision  of  a  dwelling  place,  and  the 
third  of  clothing,  and  so  on  ?  " 
*  That  is  so." 
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"Come,  then,**  I  Mia,  "bow  will  our  citr  he  able  to 
tupply  a  tumciencv  of  all  ihote  thing*  ?     Will  it  not  b«  by 

ning  one  man  •  farmer,  another  a  bulkier,  and  a  t 
weaver?    Shall  we  add  a  thoemaker,  and  perhaps  another 
provider  of  hodily  ncctk?" 
«  Certainly." 

i  hen  the  city  of  hare  necoairy  will  conmt  of  four  or 
- 


\ 
Well,  then. 


%houi«J  each  of  chc«e  men  place  hit  own 
work  at  the  dupotal  of  all  in  common?  For  example, 
thould  our  one  Miner  provide  corn  for  four  and  tpend  four- 
fold  timr  and  labour  on  the  profhfaa  of  corn,  and  then 
•hare  it  with  the  reat  ;  or  %houJd  he  pay  no  attention  to  (he 
and  provide  only  a  fourth  part  of  the  com  for  htav- 
•elf  in  a  fourth  of  the  time,  and  tpend  the  other  three-  170 
fourth*  of  hit  time  in  providing  a  houte,  cinches  and  thoet  ? 
Bhonlfl  he  not  trouble  to  «hare  with  the  others  hut  rather 
provide  with  hit  own  hand*  what  he  wants  for  htrmclf  ' 
Adrimanrm  antwered  :  "The  int  alternative,  Socrates 
-  •  hapt  the  eaater.** 

-  \Vrll,  it  it  certainly  n.-t  urange  that  it  it.  For  a*  rou 
were  tpeakmg,  I  mpelf  have  been  thinking  that,  in  the  fir»t 
no  two  of  m  are  by  nature  altogether  alike.  Our 
capacities  differ.  Some  are  fit  lor  one  work,  tome  for 
another.  Do  you  agree  ?  " 


l,  then,  would  better  work  be  done  on  the  principle 
of  one  man  many  trades  or  of  one  man  one  trade  r  " 
M  One  man  one  trade  i»  better/*  he  laid. 
"Yes,  for  I  fancy  that  it  b  ako  evident  that,  in  work, 
opportunities  which  we  paat  by  are  bat.** 
"  That  it  evident." 

MI  fancy  that  thingt  to  be  done  will  not  wait  the  good 
tune  of  the  doer.  Rather  the  doer  mutt  wait  on  the  oppor 
tunity  for  action,  and  not  leave  the  doing  of  it  for  hit  idle 

1 
-  He  mast.'' 
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"And  so  more  tasks  of  each  kind  are  accomplished, 
and  the  work  is  better  and  is  done  more  easily  when 
each  man  works  at  the  one  craft  for  which  Nature  fits 
him,  that  being  free  from  all  other  occupations  he  may 
wait  on  its  opportunities." 

"  That  is  certainly  the  case." 

"  Then,  Adeimantus,  we  need  more  citizens  than  four  to 
provide  the  above-mentioned  necessities.  For  the  farmer, 
naturally,  will  not  make  his  own  plough  if  it  is  to  be  a  good 
one,  nor  his  mattock,  nor  any  of  the  other  farming  tools.  No 
more  will  the  builder,  who  also  needs  many  tools.  And  the 
same  will  hold  of  the  weaver  and  the  shoemaker,  will  it  not?" 

"True." 

"  Then  carpenters  and  smiths  and  many  other  artizans  of 
that  kind  will  become  members  of  our  little  city,  and  make 
it  populous  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Yet  it  would  not  be  so  very  large  if  we  added  herds 
men  and  shepherds  and  others  of  that  class,  that  the  farmers 
may  have  oxen  for  ploughing,  and  both  builders  and  farmers 
may  have  yoke  animals  for  their  carting,  and  that  the 
weavers  and  shoemakers  may  have  skins  and  wool." 

"Nor  so  very  small  if  so  well  provided." 

"Again,"  I  said,  "it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  have 
our  city  so  situated  that  it  will  need  no  imports." 

"  Yes,  that  will  be  impossible." 

"Then  it  will  need  more  men  still  to  bring  it  what  it 
needs  from  other  cities  ?  " 

"It  will." 

"  And  if  they  are  to  get  what  they  need  from  other 
people,  their  agent  must  take  with  him  something  that 
those  others  want.  If  he  go  empty-handed,  he  will  return 
empty-handed,  will  he  not  ?  " 

"  I  think  so." 

"Then  the  workers  of  our  city  must  not  only  make 
enough  for  home  consumption ;  they  must  also  produce 
goods  of  the  number  and  kind  required  by  other  people  £  " 

"  Yes,  they  must." 
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:  hen  our  city  will  need  more  farmer*,  and  more  of  all 
the  other  ci»ft*wen  I  ** 

.  »d  among  die  ft*  fc  wflJ  need  more  agent*  *»'••'  »*e 
TO  import  and  export  the  different  kind*  of  good*,  The»e 
•re  merchant*,  are  they  not  ?** 

Tea." 

**  We  ftkall  need  merchants  then  ;  " 
••  Certainly." 

\  >d  if  the  commerce  m  over  tea,  we  thai)  need  a  host 
of  other*  who  are  expert*  in  sea-tradm*." 
"  Vet,  there  will  be  manr  of  them. 

-  Aram,  m  the  city  itself  how  will  men  exchange  the 
produce  of  their  lahoun  with  one  another  f     For  tht*  wa» 
the  original  reason  of  our  establish:^  the  principle  of  com 
munity  and  founding  a  city." 

-  CUrtr,"  he  said,  "  by  telling  and  barm*." 

MThi*  will  give  m  a  market-place,  and  the  convention 
of  coinage  for  the  take  of  exc 


r. 
if  t 


.  hen  if  the  farmer  or  any  other  craftsman  bring  h« 
produce  into  the  market-place,  and  meet  there  none  who 
wnh  to  exchange  their  goods  with  him,  •  he  to  MI  idle  in 
the  market-place  when  he  might  be  working  '  " 

"Certainly  not,"  «aui  he.  ••There  are  men  who  hare 
taken  note  of  this,  and  devote  themselves  to  thi*  service.  In 
mrerned  citte*  they  are  VftuaUy  those  who  arc  weakest 
in  body,  and  incapable  of  any  other  work.  They  have  to 
stay  there  in  the  marketplace  and  exchange  money  far 
pond*  with  thote  who  want  to  sell,  and  good*  for  money 
with  tho*e  who  want  to  boy.** 

"Then,"  I  «aid,  "  trm  necesamr  briap  shopkeeper*  into 
our  city.  We  grve  the  name  of  shopkeeper*,  do  we  not, 
to  those  who  serve  buyer*  and  srller*  in  their  «taiK»m  at 
the  marketplace,  but  the  name  of  merchant*  to  th"*e  who 
travel  from  city  to  city  I  ** 

•*  Certainly." 

M  Then  are  there  not  other  agent*  al*o  who  have  no 
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mental  gifts  to  make  them  at  all  worthy  to  share  in  the 
community,  but  who  have  bodily  strength  sufficient  for 
hard  labour  ?  They  sell  the  use  of  their  strength,  and  the 
price  they  get  for  it  being  called  hire,  they  are  known,  I 
fancy,  as  hired  labourers  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  these  hired  labourers,  too,  serve  to  complete  our 
city?" 

"  I  think  so." 

"Then,  Adeimantus,  has  our  city  now  grown  to  its 
perfection  r " 

"  Perhaps." 

"  Then,  where  in  it  shall  we  find  justice  and  injustice  ? 
With  which  of  the  elements  we  have  noticed  did  they 
make  their  entry  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  see  how  they  came  in,  Socrates,"  he  said, 
*'  unless  we  find  them  somewhere  in  the  mutual  needs 
of  these  same  persons." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  perhaps  you  are  right.  But  let  us 
consider  the  matter  and  not  draw  back.  And  first,  let  us 
consider  what  will  be  the  manner  of  life  of  men  so 
equipped  ?  Will  they  not  spend  their  time  in  the  pro 
duction  of  corn  and  wine  and  clothing  and  shoes  ?  And 
they  will  build  themselves  houses  ;  in  summer  they  will 
generally  work  without  their  coats  and  shoes,  but  in  winter 
they  will  be  well  clothed  and  shod.  For  food  they  will 
make  meal  from  their  barley  and  flour  from  their  wheat, 
kneading  the  one,  and  baking  the  other  ;  then  they  will 
heap  their  noble  scones  and  loaves  on  reeds  or  fresh  leaves, 
and  lying  on  couches  of  bryony  and  myrtle  boughs  will 
feast  with  their  children,  drink  wine  after  their  repast, 
crown  their  heads  with  garlands,  and  sing  hymns  to  the 
gods.  So  they  will  live  with  one  another  in  happiness, 
not  begetting  children  above  their  means,  and  guarding 
against  the  danger  of  poverty  or  war." 

Here  Glaucon  interrupted  and  said :  "  Apparently  you 
give  your  men  dry  bread  to  feast  on." 

"  You  are  right,"  I  said  ;  "  I  forgot  that  they  would  have 
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a  rcl«h  wiih  it.  Of  counc  they  will  make  with  «lt, 
,  and  cheese,  and  vtgttabloi  wild  and  cultivated, 
tucb  boiled  dt»hr»  at  arc  pouuble  in  the  country.  And  I 
expect  we  mu«  allow  them  a  dcwett  of  figs  MM  pea»  and 
beans  and  (her  will  roan  myrtle  berries  and  acorn*  at  the 
rlrc,  and  dr;nk  their  wine  in  moderation.  LoMMIf  to  peaceful 
and  healthy  a  life  they  will  naturally  attain  to  a  food  old  age. 
and  at  death  Ira-.  <•  : •  r  •  ch.ldrcn  to  litre  a*  they  have  done. 

"  Whv,**  taid  Glaucon,  M  if  you  had  been  foundm;;  a  iity  of 
pips  *•  *  rates  that*  just  how  you  would  have  bnened  them." 

•«  Well,  Glauton,  ho»  must  they  live  ?** 

••  In  an  ordinary  decent  manner."  he  Mud.  w  If  they  art 
not  to  be  mnerable,  I  think  ther  must  hate  couches  to  lie 
on  and  tablet  to  eat  from,  and  the  ordinary  dahea  Mai 
dettert  of  Modern  life.** 

M  Very  well,"  1  amid,  **  I  understand.  We  are  consider. 
ing,  apparently,  the  making  not  of  a  city  merely,  but  of  • 
luxurious  city.  And  perhaps  there  •  oo  harm  in  doing 
•o.  From  that  kind  too  we  »hall  aoon  learn,  if  we  ex 
amine  it,  how  justice  and  mju»t»ce  aroe  in  cttiea.  1,  for 
my  part,  think  that  the  citr  I  have  docnbed  it  the  true 
one,  what  we  may  call  the  citr  in  health.  But  if  yoo  wi*h, 
let  u«  ako  inftpect  a  city  which  ••  furTcnng  from  mfljOMBaV 
lion.  There  t»  no  reaaon  why  we  thould  not.  Well  then 
fer  tome  people  the  arrangement*  we  have  made  wiU  not  be 
enough.  The  mode  of  living  will  not  aviary  them,  'i 
»Kall  have  couches  and  tables  and  other  furniture ;  rich 
d'the*  too,  and  fragrant  oik  and  perfumes  and  courtetam 
and  sweetmeat*,  and  many  varieties  of  each.  Then  MHfal 
we  must  make  more  than  a  bacc  provision  for  those  necessities 
we  mentioned  at  the  first,  house*  and  clothe*  and  shoe*. 
We  must  start  painting  and  embroidery,  and  collect  gold 
and  ivory,  and  to  on,  mvst  we  not  ?  " 

"Yes.-hetaid, 

"  Then  we  mint  make  our  city  larger.     For  the  he 
city  will  not  now  «umce.     We  need  one  tuclkd  in 
and  full  of  a  multitude  of  things  which  necessity  would  not 
introduce  into  citie*.     There  will  be  all  kind*  of  hunters 
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and  there  will  be  the  imitators  ;  one  crowd  of  imitators  in 
figure  and  colour,  and  another  of  imitators  in  music ;  poets 
and  their  servants,  rhapsodists,  actors,  dancers  and  theatrical 
agents  ;  the  makers  of  all  kinds  of  articles,  of  those  used  for 
women's  adornment,  for  example.  Then,  too,  we  shall 
need  more  servants  ;  or  do  you  think  we  can  do  without 
footmen,  wet-nurses,  dry-nurses,  lady's-maids,  barbers,  and 
cooks  and  confectioners,  besides  ?  Then  we  shall  want 
swineherds  too  ;  we  had  none  in  our  former  city — there 
was  no  need — but  we  shall  need  them  along  with  all  the 
others  for  this  city.  And  we  shall  need  great  quantities  of 
all  kinds  of  cattle  if  people  are  to  eat  them.  Shall 
we  not  ?  " 

"  Surely." 

"  Then  if  we  lead  this  kind  of  life  we  shall  require  doctors 
far  more  often  than  we  should  have  in  the  first  city  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  I  dare  say  even  the  land  which  was  sufficient  to 
support  the  first  population  will  be  now  insufficient  and  too 
small?" 

«  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  Then  if  we  are  to  have  enough  for  pasture  and  plough- 
land,  we  must  take  a  slice  from  our  neighbours'  territory. 
And  they  will  want  to  do  the  same  to  ours,  if  they  also 
overpass  the  bounds  of  necessity  and  plunge  into  reckless 
pursuit  of  wealth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  must  happen,  Socrates,"  he  said. 

"Then  shall  we  go  to  war  at  that  point,  Glaucon,  or 
what  will  happen  ?  " 

"  We  shall  go  to  war,"  he  said. 

"  And  we  need  not  say  at  present  whether  the  effects  of 
war  are  good  or  bad.  Let  us  only  notice  that  we  have 
found  the  origin  of  war  in  those  passions  which  are  most 
responsible  for  all  the  evils  that  come  upon  cities  and  the 
men  that  dwell  in  them." 

«  Certainly." 

"  Then,  my  friend,  our  city  will  need  to  be  still  greater, 
374  and  by  no  small  amount  either,  but  by  a  whole  army.  It 
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will  defend  all  the  wbttmnce  and  wealth  we  have  described, 
and  will  march  out  and  fight  fhe  imraderv" 

A'hr,"  he  taid,  "are  thev  not  capable  of  doing  that 
themttrvest** 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  wbd,  M  if  you  and  the  re*  of  us  wenj 
r  <ht  in  the  principle  we  agreed  upon  when  we  were 
thaping  the  CUT.  I  think  we  agreed,  if  you  remember, 
that  it  wa»  tmpoaiJUt  for  one  man  to  work  well  at  many 
crafts." 

rw,"  tot  oil 

"  VVeil,M  1  mid,  M  don  not  the  Smmem  of  war  teem  a 
matter  of  craftwnanthip  '  " 

*•  Yes  certainly,"  he  wid. 

••Then  ought  we  to  be  more  felicitous  for  the  craft  of 
thormakmg  than  for  the  craft  of  war  !  ** 

**  By  no  meant,** 

••  But  did  we  not  fortMd  our  shoemaker  to  attempt  to  he 
at  the  «amc  bow  a  former  or  a  weaver  or  hoax-bmMarf 


He  wa«  to  be  a  shoemaker  only,  in  order  that  our  moe- 
making  work  might  be  well  done,  80  with  all  the  others  : 
we  gave  each  man  one  trade,  that  for  which  Nature  had 
fitted  him.  Nothing  eUe  wa*  to  occupy  hi*  time,  but  he 
wa*  to  tpend  hn  life  working  at  that,  wing  all  kit  oppor 
tunities  to  the  Kca  advantage  and  letting  none  go  by. 
;%  not  emciency  in  war  more  important  than  » 
rUe?  Or  it  it  tuck  •  simple  proreawon  that  a  brmer  or 
a  ihoemaker,  or  anjr  carnal  cramman,  CM  be  a  toldier  in 
the  mterral*  of  hit  craft,  though  no  one  in  the  world 
would  find  that  practice  in  hn  tenure  moment*  would 
make  him  a  good  draught  or  dice  player  but  would  have 
to  «rudr  the  game  from  hi*  youth  •  Is  he  to  take  up  a 
•WaJd,  or  any  other  of  the  weapons  and  toob  of  war,  and  in 
a  tangle  day  to  become  an  emctent  antagonnt  in  a  huity  > 
armed  engaj(ement  or  in  any  other  kind  of  battle,  though 
the  mere  handling  of  any  other  toob  will  never  -^trr  • 
crarmnan  or  an  athlete,  and  though  tools  art  usekat  to  the 
man  who  ha»  not  acquired  tft*  special  knowledfe  and  gone 
•  hrough  the  proper  tramini;  for  thetr  u«e  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  tools  that  taught  their  own  use  would  be  worth 
having." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "because  the  work  of  our  guardians  is 
the  most  important  of  all,  it  will  demand  the  most  exclusive 
attention  and  the  greatest  skill  and  practice." 

"  I  certainly  think  so,"  he  said. 

"And  will  it  not  need  also  a  nature  fitted  for  this 
profession  ? " 

"  Surely." 

"Then  it  will  be  our  business  to  do  our  best  to  select 
the  proper  persons  and  to  determine  the  proper  character 
required  for  the  guardians  of  the  city  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  shall  have  to  do  that." 

"  Well,  certainly  it  is  no  trivial  task  we  have  under 
taken,  but  we  must  be  brave  and  do  all  in  our  power." 

"  Yes,  we  must,"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  not  think,  then,"  I  said,  "  that  so  far  as  their 
fitness  for  guarding  is  concerned,  a  noble  youth  and  a  well- 
bred  dog  are  very  much  alike  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  for  example,  that  both  must  be  sharp-sighted, 
quick  of  foot  to  pursue  the  moment  they  perceive,  and 
strong  enough  to  make  captures  and  overcome  opposition 
when  necessary." 

"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  all  these  qualities  are  required." 

"  And  since  they  are  good  fighters,  they  must  certainly 
be  brave." 

"  Surely." 

"  But  will  either  horse  or  dog  or  any  animal  be  brave  if  it 
be  not  spirited  ?  Have  you  not  observed  that  spirit  is  un 
conquerable  and  irresistible  ?  Every  soul  possessed  by  it 
will  meet  any  danger  fearless  and  unshrinking." 

"  I  have  noticed  that." 

"  Then  we  are  quite  clear  as  to  what  must  be  the  bodily 
characteristics  of  our  guardians  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"And  as  to  their  mental  qualities,  we  know  they  must 
be  spirited." 
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••Certainly." 

-Then,  Claucon,"  I  said,  "with  %uch  nature*  a*  these, 
how  are  they  to  be  urc  i  maad  from  bcfcaartof  a^afely  toward* 
one  another  and  the  other  omens  ?  " 

"  By  Zeus"  he  «aid,  M  that  will  not  be  easy." 

"Still  we  must  have  them  gentle  to  tbetr  fellow*  and 
fierce  to  their  enemies.  If  we  can't  effect  that,  thev  will 
prevent  the  enemy  from  destroying  the  city  by  doing  it 
tir»t  thermclvcv" 

•True,**  he  said. 

"What  then  are  we  to  do?"  I  wid.  M  Wheie  thail  we 
find  a  character  at  once  gentle  and  high-spirited  t  For  a 
gentle  nature  n  turely  the  an:  thesis  of  a  spirited  ?** 

M  So  it  appear*." 

M  Nevertheless  if  either  b  lacking,  we  shall  certainly  not 
have  a  food  guardian.  But  this  combination  ia  apparent!* 
unattainable,  and  to  you  ace  it  follow*  that  a 
»»  aa  impassibility.** 

M  It  looks  l»ke  it,"  be  *aid. 

I  was  p<n>itKtdt  but  reflecting  on  what  had  gone 
I  said,  M  We  certainly  deserve  to  be  in  difficulties  for  we 
ha%e  foramken  the  %imile  we  set  before  ou nerves." 

••  What  do  you  mean  > 

M  Have  we  not  noticed  that  natures  are  to  he  found  pot- 
«rtsed  of  those  opposite  qualities,  for  all  that  we  thoaglM 
them  non-existent  f" 


"  In  many  anirnak,  but  perham  hett  in  that  with  which 
we  compared  our  guardian.  Wdl  bj«d  dop,  rou  «urely 
know,  are  naturally  of  that  diapontion — «  gentle  as  potttble 
to  their  friend*  and  those  whom  they  know,  but  the  very 
opposite  to  Mrangerv** 

a  Yes,  I  know  that." 

"Then,"  I  said,  **  we  may  aamme  that  the  character 
we  stele  in  our  guardian  it  poauble,  and  not  contrary  to 
nature  ?  " 

•*  1  think  we  may.** 
Do  you  think,  t.'-cn,  that  there  •»  another  quality  india* 
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pensable   to   the   guardian  ?     The  spirited  element   is   not 
enough  :  he  must  be  of  a  philosophical  nature  as  well." 
376       "  What  are  you  saying  ? "  he  said.    "  I  don't  understand." 

"  You  will  notice  this  other  quality  in  dogs,"  I  said. 
"  It  certainly  is  surprising  in  the  creatures." 

"  What  quality  ?  " 

"  Why,  when  dogs  see  a  stranger,  without  any  provoca 
tion  they  get  angry  ;  but  if  they  see  some  one  they  know, 
they  welcome  him,   even   though   they   have  received   no 
kindness   at    his    hands.      Have   you    never   wondered    at  j 
that?" 

UI  have  hardly  thought  of  it  before.  But  that  certainly 
is  how  they  behave." 

"  Well,  but  this  instinct  in  the  dog  is  a  very  fine  thing, 
and  genuinely  philosophical." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  distinguishes  between  a  friendly  and  an  un 
friendly  face,  simply  by  the  fact  that  he  knows  the  one  and 
is  ignorant  of  the  other.  Now,  how  could  the  creature  be 
anything  but  fond  of  learning  when  knowledge  and  ignor 
ance  are  its  criterion  to  distinguish  between  the  friendly 
and  the  strange  ?  " 

"  How,  indeed." 

"  Well,  but  is  it  not  the  same  thing  to  be  fond  of  learn 
ing  and  to  be  philosophical  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  It  is,"  he  said. 

"  Then  shall  we  confidently  apply  this  to  man  ?  If  he 
is  to  be  gentle  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  he  must  be 
by  nature  philosophical  and  fond  of  learning." 

"  Let  us  do  so,"  he  said. 

•'  Then  he  who  is  to  be  a  good  and  noble  guardian  of  our 
city  will  be  by  nature  philosophical  and  spirited,  and  quick 
and  strong." 

"  Yes,  he  will  be  all  those,"  he  said. 

"  This,  then,  will  be  his  original  character.  Now,  how 
shall  we  rear  and  educate  these  guardians  ?  Will  this 
inquiry  help  us  in  discovering  the  object  of  all  our  search, 
namely,  how  justice  and  injustice  arise  in  a  city  ?  We 
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don't   want    to   mt«   anvthmc,   and   yet    we    mustn't    he 

v«." 

GUncon't  brother  answered  :  "  I  for  one  mote  crrr 
anticipate  that  a  conadcration  of  th»  yuamxi  will  Mp 


In  that  owe,  mv  dear  Adeunantus"  I  tad,  **  we  mine 
.It  go  on  with  it,  even  though  it  prove  rather  length?.** 
ci,  we  mutt." 

"Come,  then,  we  thall  he  like  idk  itory  teller*  tn  a 
ttory,  and  our  tak  shall  be  the  education  of  t hoe  men.** 

ct,  by  all  meaaa," 

••  Well,  what  H  our  intern  of  edocatkMi  to  he  ?  I*  it  not 
di&cuh  to  improvr  on  what  ha*  heen  worked  out  throofk 
long  genermitom  ?  We  have  grmnanic*  foe  the  btxJr,  and 

for  the  aoul.** 
"Ye*." 

M  Then  we  thall  begin  our  education  with  aiMfe  btrort 
mnattic^  »hall  we  not  •  ** 

include  litatataie  in  rmnic,  or  not  J  **  I  «aid. 


*•  Are  there  not  two  kind*  of  !>••!••    !•»•  and  fcK 

"Yea.- 

"  Muat  our  education  include  both,  or  ihould  we  begin  in 
with  the  fake  r  " 

••  I  don't  understand  what  TOU  mean."  he  and. 

••  Do  you  not  understand,"  1  Mud,  **  that  we  begin  by 
tc ...  j>p  none*  to  children  i  Thete  aureiy  are,  at  A  general 
rule,  false,  though  there  mar  be  tome  truth  in  them.  But 
we  tell  the  children  ttone*  before  we  give  them  gymnaatK 
eaercrteft."* 
c*." 

"  But  that  t«  what  I  and—  literature  a  to  come  before 
f  ••  mnasticv" 

You  were  Hght,"  he  taid. 

"Then  do  you  know  that  the  mow  important  part  of 
rvery  taak  »  the  beginning  of  it,  cvpectally  when  we  are 
icahng  with  anything  roung  and  tender  f  For  then  it  can 
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be  most  easily  moulded,  and  whatever  impression  any  one 
cares  to  stamp  upon  it  sinks  in." 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  Then  shall  we  carelessly  and  without  more  ado  allow 
our  children  to  hear  any  casual  stories  told  by  any  casual 
persons,  and  so  to  receive  into  their  souls  views  of  life  for 
the  most  part  at  variance  with  those  which  we  think  they 
ought  to  hold  when  they  come  to  man's  estate  ?  " 

"  No,  we  shall  certainly  not  allow  that." 

"  Our  first  duty  then,  it  seems,  is  to  set  a  watch  over  the 
makers  of  stories,  to  select  every  beautiful  story  they  make, 
and  reject  any  that  are  not  beautiful.  Then  we  shall  per 
suade  nurses  and  mothers  to  tell  those  selected  stories  to 
the  children.  Thus  will  they  shape  their  souls  with  stories 
far  more  than  they  can  shape  their  bodies  with  their  hands. 
But  we  shall  have  to  throw  away  most  of  the  stories  they 
tell  now." 

"  What  kind  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said. 

"  In  the  big  stories  we  can  discern  the  little  ;  for  both 
big  and  little  must  bear  the  same  form,  and  have  the  same 
effect.  Do  you  not  agree  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  don't  see  any  more  what  you 
mean  by  the  big  stories." 

"  Those,"  I  said,  "  that  Hesiod  and  Homer  and  the  other 
poets  have  told  us  ;  for  surely  they  have  composed  untrue 
stories,  and  have  told,  and  do  tell  them,  to  men." 

"  But  what  kind  do  you  mean,  and  what  fault  do  you 
find  in  them  ?  " 

"  A  fault,"  I  said,  "  that  deserves  immediate  and  em 
phatic  condemnation,  especially  if  the  untruth  have  no 
beauty  in  it." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  When  any  man  in  describing  the  character  of  gods  and 
heroes  does  it  badly,  like  an  artist  whose  drawing  is  abso 
lutely  unlike  the  things  he  wishes  to  draw." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  is  certainly  right  that  stories  of  that 
kind  should  be  condemned,  but  what  do  you  mean,  and  to 
what  do  you  refer  ?  " 
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M  Wail,  indy,  the  poet,  who  cold  the  ffrcateat  of  tab*- 
hood*  of  the  greaccsc  of  being*,  cold  a  taMchood  with  no 
beauty  in  it,  when  be  *a*d  chat  Ovranot  did  what  HeMod 
•aid  he  did,  and  that  Kfono*  took  vengeance  on  him.  And 

.  for  the  deed*  of  Krone*,  and  what  he  aufered  at   hia 
•on'*  hand*,  even  if  theae  atone*  are  true,  I    thoulti  not 
think  we  could  to  tightly  repeat  then  Co  the  young  and 
foolith.     It  were  beat  to  ha  «lent  about  then,  or  if  they 
had  to  be  cold,  it  tbould  be  done  under  the  nal  of  ttlence 
to  a*  few  bearer*  of  potable,  and  after  the  tacnncc  not  of 
the  mvtck  pig  but  tome  great  and   ahnott  unprocurable 
victim,  to  that  very  few  would  bear  che  «ory." 
"  Ye*,"  be  (aid,  **  thote  arc  certainly  hard  »tone*.M 
-  Yea,  Adeimanttt*,**  I  *aid,  '•  and  atone*  that  are  not  to 
be  told  in  our  city.     We  muat  not  let  a  young  man  hoar 
t.ui  in  committing  the  mott  awful  crime*  or  in  req.. 
an  unruM  father's  mbdecdt  wuh  every  ejaj*0ii>itili  cruelty, 
be  would  be  doing  nothing  extraordinary,  b«t  o<Uy  acting 

-e  chttfrtt  and  greateat  of  the  god*.'' 
M  No,  certainly  not,"  he  *aid.    "  I  too  think  it  mr  xpedient 

1  tell  tucb  atone*.** 

:id  we  abaJI  ttnctlr  forbid,**  I  aaid,  Mall  atoriat  of 
god*  making  war  on  or  plotting  agatnat  or  fighting  other 
gods.  To  begin  with,  they  trr  not  true  »  and  beude*,  thoat 
who  are  to  guard  our  city  muat  think  it  the  moat  deadly 
tin  to  quarrel  eaatly  with  one  another.  The  fight*  of  die 
giant*  and  the  other  many  and  varied  ttnfa  Off  god*  and 
heron  with  bntfolk  anal  friend*  muat  not  be  cold  them  in 
fttory  or  woven  on  their  tapettry.  But  if  we  can  in  any 
way  find  »tone*  to  pertuade  them  that  no  citrten  hat  ever 
hated  another,  and  that  *uch  a  thing  t*  tmpiou*,  it  :»  thcat 
rather  that  our  old  men  and  women  most  tell  to  the  young 
children,  and  when  they  grow  older,  the  poet*  mu*t  be  com 
pelled  to  make  ttortn  for  them  of  a  like  nature.  But  the 
binding  of  Hera  by  her  «on,  or  the  hurling  of  Hcphaistva 
from  beaten  by  hit  father,  when  hi*  mother  was  being  beaten 
and  he  tried  to  defend  her,  and  all  the  tale*  of  the  bank* 
c:  the  gianta  that  Homer  hat  made,  theae  *tone»  we  *hall  not 
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receive  into  our  city,  whether  their  purport  be  allegorical 
or  not.  For  the  child  is  unable  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  allegory  and  what  is  not ;  whatever  he  receives  and 
believes  at  that  early  age  is  apt  to  become  permanent  and 
indelible.  For  these  reasons,  perhaps,  we  must  do  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  contrive  that  the  first  stories  our 
children  are  told  shall  teach  virtue  in  the  fairest  way." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  is  reasonable.  But  if  any  one 
were  to  ask  us  for  examples  of  these  stories  and  in  what 
works  they  are  told,  how  should  we  reply  ? " 

I  answered,  "Adeimantus,  you  and  I  at  this  juncture 
379  are  not  poets,  but  founders  of  a  city.  The  founders  ought 
to  know  the  canons  in  accordance  with  which  the  poets 
should  tell  their  stories,  and  which  they  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  transgress,  but  they  need  not  themselves  com 
pose  stories." 

"True,"  he  said,  "but  this  is  just  what  I  wish  to  know. 
What  are  the  canons  for  stories  about  the  gods  ? " 

"Something  like  this,"  I  said.  "If  a  poet  tells  of  God 
in  epic,  lyric,  or  tragedy,  he  must  surely  represent  him  as  he 
actually  is." 

«  Yes,  he  must." 

"But  is  not  God  truly  good,  and  must  he  not  be  de 
scribed  as  such  ? " 

"  Yes.     Why  do  you  ask  ? " 

"  Well,  nothing  that  is  good  is  harmful,  is  it  ? " 

"  I  think  not."^ 

"  And  does  that  which  is  not  harmful  do  harm  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  And  does  that  which  does  no  harm,  do  any  evil  ? " 

"  No." 

"Then  would  that  which  does  no  evil  cause  any 
evil  ? " 

"  How  could  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  is  the  good  beneficial  ? " 

«  Yes." 

"  And  does  it  cause  good  fortune  ? " 

"Yes." 
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Then  the  good  doea  ooc  c»u»*  all  thin  ft ;  it  ia  reapon- 

tihle  for  the  thin**  that  are  good,  be*  not  reapomibk  for 

*  That  »  certainly  tnaa/*  he  Mid. 

NOT  can  God,"  I  aud,  M«nce  he  »  good,  caw 
thing*,  aa  moat  people  eay.     He  i»  reaponatble  for  a  few 
»  chat  happen  to  men,  but  for  many  he  ia  MX,  for 
the  good  thing*  wt  enjoy  are  mutch  fewer  than  the  evil. 
The  former  we  matt  attribute  to  none  cite  bw  God  ;  b«t 
for  the  evil  we  muat  find  KMM  other  ouawa,  oot  God.** 
*•  That  teetrn  to  aae  very  tree,"  he  «*jd. 
"Then,"  1  aud,  **  we  mutt  have  nothing  to  uo  with  the 
-*kc  of  Hooter  or  of  anv  other  poet  who 
fnaataiement  that 


'  Two  IMU  of  j  irt »  thcfc  '*• 
lo  Z«Wgaie,oaaof  food,  OM  ill,' 


which  when  Zlevt  onxea  for  any 
'  OM  whti*  a«  froUcaa,  OM 

but  aa  for  the  man  who  get»  DO  mixture  but  only  of  the 
tacood 


*  Sad  haiMer  ia  tb'  aoundam  <anh  <kxa  iota  hMD  ID  aad  a?*,* 
or  the  oatcment  that  /cu»  i»  to  u» 

'The  fiver  both  of  woe  aad  veal' 

And  we   ahail    not   pnuae   any   one  who  aiya   that    / 
and  Athene  were  reapooMbk  for  Panda; ua*  violation  of  the 
uata«  and  irrattcs  or  that  Thcauaan*]  Zeus  ca«tted  atrfe  and  |a» 
diviMon  among  the  god*,  nor  ahail  we  allow  the  younf  to 
hear  the  word*  of  Altchyiua,  when  he  tav» 

'  God  tends  a  cvne  oa  tnon*U 
Wbea  he  would  otterly  destroy  a  bouM.' 

But   if  any  one  make  a  poem  of  the  tuieruigs  of  Niobe, 
aa  t  •  the  pby  from  which  thoae  lines  are  taken,  or  ot  the 
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history  of  the  children  of  Pelops,  or  the  Trojan  war,  or 
any  similar  story,  either  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  say 
that  these  were  the  deeds  of  God,  or  if  he  say  that,  he 
must  find  some  such  explanation  as  we  are  now  looking  for. 
He  must  say  that  God  did  what  was  just  and  good,  and  the 
sufferers  were  benefited  by  punishment.  We  must  not  allow 
the  poet  to  say  that  those  who  were  punished  were  miser 
able,  and  that  God  made  them  so.  But  we  must  allow  them 
to  say  that  the  bad  were  miserable  because  they  needed 
punishment,  and  were  benefited  by  being  punished  at  God's 
hand.  We  must  contend  with  all  our  might  against  the 
assertion  that  God,  who  is  good,  is  the  author  of  evil  to  any 
man.  No  one  shall  say  that  in  our  city  if  it  is  to  have 
good  laws,  and  no  one  shall  hear  it,  neither  young  nor  old. 
Neither  in  metre  nor  without  shall  it  be  told.  For  to  tell 
such  things  is  impious,  and  they  are  neither  to  our  advantage 
nor  self-consistent  in  the  telling." 

"  I  vote  with  you  for  this  law.     I  like  it,"  he  said. 

"This,  then,"  I  said,  "will  be  one  of  our  canons  con 
cerning  the  gods,  in  accordance  with  which  our  speakers 
must  speak  and  our  poets  compose,  namely,  that  God  is  not 
the  author  of  all  things,  but  of  the  good  alone." 

"  Yes,  that  is  sufficiently  proved." 

"  Well,  what  of  this  for  the  second  ?  Do  you  think  that 
God  is  a  magician  who  of  deliberate  purpose  appears  in 
different  forms  at  different  times  ;  that  sometimes  he  actually 
leaves  his  own  form  and  passes  into  many  different  shapes, 
and  at  other  times  deceives  us  and  creates  in  us  illusions  of 
that  kind,  or  do  you  think  that  God  is  simple,  and  of  all 
beings  abides  most  steadfast  in  his  own  form  ?  " 

"I  can't  answer  all  at  once,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  answer  me  this.  If  anything  departs  from  its 
own  form,  must  not  the  change  arise  in  itself  or  be  caused 
by  something  without  r  " 

"  It  must." 

"Well,  are  not  the  most  perfect  things  least  altered 
and  moved  by  any  outside  influence  ?  Take,  for  example, 
the  alterations  caused  in  the  body  by  food  and  drink  and 
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exertion,  or  in  event  pint  by  tun  and  wind  and  tunttar 
eriecta,     Dee*  not  mm  healthier  and]  tVMfmt  body 


*• 

••Then  would  not  the  braireat  and  WMC*  foul  be  tea* 
dJaturbed  or  altered  by  any  ouwide  eflect  f  * 

-Yea," 

-And,  again,  the  tame  bold*  food  of  manufactured 
article*— furniture,  boum,  and  clothe*.  Tboar  that  are 
well  made  and  in  food  condition  eufer  lean  alteration  from 
time  or  other  influence*  ? " 

•TbttfceW 

"  Then  cverythmg  that  n  at  it*  beat,  ertfcer  !•  nature  or 
in  art,  or  both,  tedfcr*  lemt  cha*f»  from  without ; " 

"Sort  appear*." 

M  But  turdy  God  and  the  drrme  nature  arc  m  every  way 
perfect*" 

"Sojely."   ' 

-Therefore   God   would    lemt   of    all    take    on 
abapr%  through  eatcrnal  influence/" 


he  change*  at  all," lie  ettd,  *CawX  must  dearly  be  the 
manner  of  it." 

and  fairer,  or  worar  and  uglier  t 

M  He  mu»t  become  wone,**  be  mid,  "if  be  cmmMff  et 
all.  For  we  cenanwy  cannot  my  that  God  n  hckuig  m 
any  excellence  or  beauty." 

u  You  are  perfectly  right,"  I  mid.  •That  beiof  ao, 
Adeimantu*,  do  you  think  that  any  one,  God  or  man, 
would  deliberately  make  mmattf  m  any  way  wone  than 
be  waft  before  ; " 

•That  n  tmpaa»ble,H  be  mid. 

••  Then,"  1  mid,  *  it  it  •It9  anpomble  for  a  god  to  WMh 
to  alter  htm*elf,  but  aa  »  natural,  every  god  having  the 
utmnat  beauty  and  e&icllence,  abide*  ever  wnpte  in  h«  own 
•  - 
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"  That  seems  to  me  conclusively  proven." 

"  Then,  my  good  sir,  let  none  of  the  poets  tell  us  that 

'  Like  such  poor  stranger  pilgrims  do  the  gods, 
All  shapes  assuming,  glide  through  towns  and  towers,' 

and  let  no  one  tell  us  lies  about  Proteus  and  Thetis,  or 
introduce  either  in  tragedy  or  other  poetry  Hera  trans 
formed,  disguised  as  a  priestess  collecting  alms 

'For  the  life-giving  children  of  Inachus,  river  of  Argos.' 

And  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  many  other  lies 
of  that  sort.  And  the  mothers  are  not  to  be  persuaded  by 
the  poets  into  frightening  their  children  with  evil  stories 
that  forsooth  there  are  certain  gods  that  go  about  at  night 
in  many  strange  shapes.  If  they  do,  they  will  both  blas 
pheme  the  gods  and  make  their  children  cowardly." 

"  No,  that  must  not  be  allowed,"  he  said. 

"But,"  I  said,  "are  the  gods  such  that  while  they  do 
not  really  change,  they  make  themselves  appear  to  us  to 
have  different  forms,  deceiving  us  by  their  magic  ? " 

«  Possibly,"  he  said. 

"  What !  "  I  said  ;  "  would  God  wish  to  lie  by  spoken  or 
acted  illusion  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  not  know,"  I  said,  "  that  all  gods  and  men  hate 
the  true  lie,  if  we  may  use  the  expression  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  :  "  he  said. 

"This,"  I  said;  "no  one  deliberately  wishes  to  lie  in 
the  most  vital  part  of  him  about  the  most  vital  matters. 
Every  one  fears  above  all  to  harbour  a  lie  in  that  quarter." 

"  I  don't  yet  understand,"  he  said. 

'  That  is  because  you  think  I  am  uttering  some  mysterious 
truth.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  to  lie,  and  be  the  victim  of 
a  lie,  and  to  be  ignorant  in  the  soul  concerning  reality,  to  hold 
and  possess  falsehood  there,  is  the  last  thing  any  man  would 
desire.  Men  hate  falsehood  in  such  a  case  above  all." 

"  Certainly,"  he  said. 

"But    this   that    I    have   just    mentioned  may  be    most 
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accurately  called  the  true  he,  namely,  the  ignorance  in  the 
tout  of  bun  who  a  oVrnded,     Since  the  spoken  he 
imitation  of  this  state  in  the  soul,  an  image  of  it  which 
mtnc*  Afterwards  and  Ii  not  a  wholly  unmixed   lie.     is  it 
not  so?" 

-Certamlr.- 

"Then  the  real  lie  is  hated  noc  only  by  the  gods,  but 
alto  by  men  ?  " 

"I  think  so.N 

M  Then  what  of  tJs*  spoken  1st  ?  Is  it  inmttiBiei  uatrvl 
to  certain  people,  and  therefore  not  deaervmg  of  hatred  ? 
Is  it  not  useful  against  enemies,  and  a  good  remedy  to 
divert  so-called  friends  from  any  evil  intention  they  mar 
form  in  madness  or  folly  ?  Again,  in  the  stones  of  which 
we  have  iu»t  been  speaking,  when  we  do  not  know  the 
truth  of  those  ancient  happenings  but  make  the  falsehood 
a»  near  the  truth  as  possible,  it  our  action  not  useful  ?  - 

u  Yes  certainly  that  is  true.** 

"And  for  which  of  these  reasons  n  falsehood  useful  to 
God  f  Will  he  be  mining  n»  make  a  !>«•  Ukc  the  trttk 
because  he  does  uot  know  ancient  binary  r*  - 

**  That  would  be  ridiculous"  he  said. 

"  There  is  nothing  of  the  lying  poet  in  God  then  • ' 

••  I  think  not." 

-  Would  he  lie  from  fear  of  b»  eacnuca  * H 

••  Far  from  it." 

**Or  because  of  the  folly  or  madncta  of  hit  fnends  P* 

M  No,"  he  said,  "  no  fool  or  madman  is  a  fnend  of  the 

••Then  there  are  no  reason*  why  God  jbjpuld  lie  ?  " 

••  None.- 

"Thcn  the  nature  of  gods  and  spirit*  is  altogether  apart 
from  falsehood  ?  M 

M  Most  atMiredlr,"  he  said. 

"  In  that  God  it  Mm  pic  and  true  in  word  and  deed,  he 
does  not  change  hirmelf ;  nor  does  he  delude  others,  neither 
m  phantasies  nor  words  nor  by  sending  signs,  whether  in 
•menu  or  in  drcamtr* 
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383       "  I  think  so  myself,"  he  said,  "  after  what  you  have  said." 
"Then  do  you  agree,"  I  said,  "that  our  second  canon 
determining  all  speaking  and   writing  about   the   gods,   is 
that  they  are  not  magicians,  and  do  not  change  themselves, 
nor  deceive  us  by  lies,  either  in  word  or  deed  ? " 
"I  agree." 

"Then  though  we  find  much  to  praise  in  Homer,  we 
should  not  praise  him  for  his  story  of  the  sending  of  the 
dream  to  Agamemnon  by  Zeus  ;  nor  shall  we  praise  the 
passage  in  ./Eschylus  where  Thetis  says  that  Apollo  sang  at 
her  wedding,  dwelling  on  her  happy  motherhood  : 

'The  span  of  life  from  sickness  free, 
And  telling  all  my  fate  that  gods  had  blest, 
He  sang  a  song  of  gladness  to  my  heart. 
I  dreamed  the  lips  of  Phoebus  could  not  lie 
Being  divine,  touched  with  the  seer's  skill. 
But  he  the  singer,  he  the  wedding  guest, 
The  same  who  sang  these  words  is  he  who  slew 
My  own  dear  son.' 

When  any  one  says  such  things  about  the  gods  we  shall 
be  angry,  and  shall  not  give  him  a  chorus ;  nor  shall  we 
allow  our  teachers  to  use  his  poems  to  instruct  the  young, 
if  our  guardians  are  to  be  god-fearing  and  god-like  so  far 
as  man  may  be  ? " 

"Decidedly,"  he  said,  "I  agree  with  those  canons,  and 
would  use  them  as  laws." 
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"So  much,  then,**  I  Mid,  "far  Morics  of  the  god*.     We 
hate  «ctile*Jt  it  wrem*,  which  of  then  ovr  young  children 
mar  hear  and  which  their  may  not,  if  they  are  to  now  up 
to  honour  the  god*  and  toeir  parents  »«**  «°  hold  fnen 
dear." 

M  Yes**  he  Mid,  Mand  I  think  that  our  concluuoo*  are 
nght." 

"Come,  then,  if  they  arc  to  he  brave,  must  they  not  be 
told  «och  atone*  a*  will  make  them  have  no  (car  of  death  I 
Or  do  you  think  that  any  man  wa»  ever  brave  who  bad 
thift  fear  in  hit  heart  '  " 

M  No  indeed,"  he  «aid,  **  not  1." 

44  Well,  but  do  you  think  that  any  one  who  believe*  that 
Hade*  mm,  and  t*  a  terrible  place,  will  be  without  thn 
fear,  and  that  he  win  be  ready  in  battle  to  choote  death 
rather  than  defeat  and  ibvery  ?  ** 

••Certainly  not." 

**  Then,  it  teems  we  must  pracribe  for  intending  potts 
concerning  those  ftoriea  ako,  and  tell  them  that  they 
mu»t  not  nmply  abuar  Hades  but  rather  pratte  it.  For 
their  uories  **  ordinarily  told,  arc  neither  true  nor  atervl 
to  thc*e  who  arc  to  be  warrior*. ** 

"  Yea,  we  mu*t  do  that,"  he  aaid. 

"  Then  we  thai)  begin  with  the  foUowtag  venc  and 
•core  out  all  paaiigc*  like  it: 

'  I  father  viab  10  live  OB  •arth  a  tvaia« 
Or  %enr«  a  nrmto  f"t  hire  that  tcarce  can  fata 
Braid  lo  feautn  Km.  than  that  life  ooce 
Of  aO  the  dead  way  «be  unparial  miaai 
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or 

'  And  so  his  house  so  dim, 

So  loathsome,  filthy,  and  abhorred  of  all  the  gods  beside, 
Should  open  both  to  gods  and  men ; ' 

and 

'  O  ye  gods.     I  see  we  have  a  soul 

In  th'  under  dwellings,  and  a  kind  of  man  resembling  idol ; 
The  soul's  seat  yet,  aJl  matter  left,  stays  with  the  carcass  here  ;• 

and 

'  That  he  alone 

May  sing  truth's  solid  wisdom,  and  not  one 
Prove  more  than  shade  in  his  comparison  ; ' 
and 

'  His  soul  took  instant  wing, 

And  to  the  house  that  hath  no  lights  descended  sorrowing 
For  his  sad  fate  to  leave  him  young  and  in  his  ablest  age  ; ' 

387  and 

'  Like  matter  vaporous 
The  spirit  vanished  under  earth  and  murmured  in  his  sleep  ; ' 

and 

'  And  as  amid  the  desolate  retreat 
Of  some  vast  cavern,  made  the  sacred  seat 
Of  austere  spirits,  bats  with  breast  and  wings 
Clasp  fast  the  walls,  and  each  to  other  clings. 
But  swept  from  off  their  coverts,  up  they  rise 
And  fly  with  murmurs  in  amazeful  guise 
About  the  cavern  :  so  these,  grumbling,  rose 
And  flockt  together.' 

We  shall  bid  Homer  and  the  other  poets  not  be  angry  if 
we  strike  out  these  passages  and  all  like  them,  not  that  they 
are  not  poetic,  or  that  they  are  not  enjoyed  by  most  people, 
but  that  the  more  poetic  they  are,  the  less  must  they  be 
heard  by  boys  and  men  who  are  to  be  free,  fearing  slavery 
more  than  death." 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  we  must  also  get  rid  of  all  the  fearful  and  terrify 
ing  titles  belonging  to  those  subjects,  wailing  Cocytus, 
and  loathed  Styx,  and  infernals,  and  sapless  dead,  and  all 
the  words  of  that  type,  the  very  sound  of  which  is  enough 
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to  nuke  men  trmer.    Tbe»r  will  protubiv  be  u«crul  enough 
fur  other  purposes,  but  for  tar  guardum  we  are  afraid  that 
t  hi*  *h:\  enng  fear  will  make  them  more  eoux  tonal  and  ».. 
than  they  ought  to  be." 

M  Y  rS"  he  v»nJ,  "jour  fear  .» justifaUt." 

-  Shall  we  *tnke  them  out  then  ? " 

"Yes." 

M  And  mu»t  we  speak  and  write  in  the  opposite  Mratn  ;  " 

"Clearly." 

"  Then  »h*Jl  we  also  strike  out  the  weeping*  and  waiUofl 
ot  famous  men  ?** 

M  Thcte  BUM  go  with  the  other*,"  he  Mid. 

MBut  conudertn  I  Mid,  «*  whether  we  are  justified  in 
»mkmf  them  out,  We  a»»ert  that  the  good  man  will  not 
think  that  death  n  terrible  for  another  good  n\in  who  r* 
hu  comrade." 

"Wedo." 

"Then  he  will  not  werp  tor  him  M  far  one  who  <«» 
Mittered  artr  cerribk  thioc  9 

-Ma" 

••  We  majr  e»  en  tar  this,  that  uich  a  man  BOM  of  all  ha» 
within  himtelf  that  which  make»  a  good  life  poMbie.  Far 
more  than  ordutarv  people  can  he  do  without  other*.** 

44  True,**  he*aid. 

"Then  for  him  of  all  people  there  it  lca»c  that  i*  terrible 
in  loaiac  a  *on  or  a  brother,  or  in  the  km  of  money,  or  anr 
ui'  cr  of  hi*  poa*n*km«  ?** 

M  Ye*,  ieaM  fur  h»ui/* 

M  When  any  Mich  mt*fortune  come*  upon  him,  be  docs 
not  bewail  it  a*  other  men  do,  but  bean  it  a*  patiently  a* 
may  bef" 

••Certainl).** 

-Then   may   we  justifiably  »trike  out  the  lamentation* 
ol    ramou»    heroes,    and    give    them    to   women,    to    bad 
women   and    cowardly  men,    that    those    *  hum    we   are  >** 
bringing  up  to  guard  our  city  may   be  ashirnnl  to  in. 
i  hem  ? 

I  UU   A{C   i.Jht,      I>C  Miu. 
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"Again,  we  shall  request  Homer  and  the  other  poets  not 
to  represent  Achilles,  the  son  of  a  goddess, 

'As  lying  prostrate,  now  his  side  and  now  his  face  upturned, 
Now  on  his  bosom  fallen,' 

then  starting  upright  and  wandering  unsteadily  by  the 
shore  of  the  harvestless  sea  ;  nor  as  lifting  with  both  his 
hands  the  black  mould  and  pouring  it  on  his  head  ;  nor  as 
weeping  and  lamenting  on  the  many  other  occasions,  and 
in  the  diverse  manners  depicted  by  Homer  ;  nor  are  they  to 
describe  Priam,  who  was  closely  descended  from  the  gods  : 

'  Entreating,  and  all  fil'd  with  tumbling,  calling  on 
Each  man  by  name.' 

Still  more  earnestly  we  shall  request  them  not  to  represent 
the  gods  making  lament  and  saying  : 

'  Hapless  I  brought  forth  unhappily 
The  best  of  all  the  sons  of  men.' 

But  if  they  speak  of  the  gods,  they  must  not  dare  so  to 
misrepresent  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  as  to  make  him  say  : 

'  Oh,  ill  sight ! 

A  man  I  love  much,  I  see  forced  in  most  unworthy  flight 
About  the  city.     My  heart  grieves ; ' 

or 

'  Ah  woe  is  me  since  fate  decrees  that  this  Menoiteus'  son 
Shall  slay  Sarpedon  whom  I  hold  of  all  mankind  most  dear.' 

For,  my  dear  Adeimantus,  if  our  young  were  to  take 
such  passages  seriously,  instead  of  laughing  at  them  as  bad 
poetry,  unworthy  of  their  subjects,  "it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  them  feel  that  they  themselves,  who  are  but  men, 
are  above  those  actions,  or  to  make  them  rebuke  themselves 
f  it  should  occur  to  them  also  to  say  or  do  such  things. 
They  would  lose  their  sense  of  shame  and  their  hardi 
hood,  and  weep  and  lament  loudly  over  the  most  trifling 
misfortunes." 

"  That  is  most  true,"  he  said. 
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M  And  thai  we  mutt  prevent,  m  out  argument  fcaj  EMJ 
us  mn<i  we  shall  follow  it  till  tome  one  thowt  u»  a  bet-  - 
u  Yes,  it  must  be  preverr 


44  Ne*t,  our  guardjajM  ought  not  to  be  read?  laugher  % ; 


for  when  any    man    indulge*  in  excessive  laughter,  ic   it 
almott  alwan  followed  by  M  equally  violent  reaction.** 

-Sol  think,"  he  «aid. 

44  Then  we  mint  not  allow  any  poet  to  represent  men  oi 
repute  a*  overcome  by  laughter,  much  less  to  rrpraent  JN 
goJ»  in  uich  a  case." 

M  Yes,  much  let*,"  be  and 

**Then   we  shall  not  allow   Homer    to   tprak    thus   ol 
the  gods  : 

'A  Uughtci  oever  laft, 

Shook  al  AM  Maand  deities.  to  M*  the  BUM  M  deft 
At  that  cap 


Your  argument  will  not  allow  that.** 

Veil,  if  you  like  to  call  it  mine,"  he  aud,  *  it  will  not." 
.rthcf,  a  high  value  moat  be  placed  upon  truth.  For 
if  we  were  right  in  what  we  Mid  a  Uttk  while  ago,  and  feiat- 
hood  t%  really  uaelcai  to  the  gods,  and  useful  to  ma*  only  aa 
a  medicine,  clearly  the  use  of  medicine  roust  be  confined  to 
our  doctorx  Laymen  mu»i  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

.  hat  n  clear,**  he  atid. 

••  1  hen  it  pertains  to  the  guardian*  of  the  city,  and  to 
them  alone,  to  tell  fakehoods,  to  deceive  either  enemies  or 
citizens  for  the  city's  welfare.  To  all  nrbar  persons  auch 
conduct  ts  forbidden,  and  we  shall  say  that,  lor  a  private 
citizen  to  tell  a  fancbood  to  »uch  rulers  as  these,  ts  a  crime 
more  «criou«  but  the  vame  in  prinopk  aa  for  a  patient  to 
deceive  hu  doctor,  or  ft  pupil  his  training  master  concerning 
bodily  health,  or  for  a  sailor  to  tell  his  captain  an  untruth 
about  the  Uiip  or  the  crew  in  describing  hn  own  condition 

i  hn  thintnate*  ?  " 
"  Most  true,"  be  said. 

"Then   if  the  governor  find  any  private  person  in  the 
nv  telling  falsehood,  any 
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'  Of  such  as  craftsmen  are 
A  seer,  a  doctor  or  a  carpenter,' 

he  will  punish  him  as  the  introducer  of  a  practice  as 
subversive  and  destructive  of  a  city  as  of  a  ship." 

"  He  will,"  he  said,  "  if  his  deeds  answer  to  his  word<=." 

"  Next,  will  our  young  men  need  to  be  temperate  ?" 

"  Surely." 

"Speaking  generally,  is  not  this  the  greater  part  of 
temperance,  that  men  should  be  subject  to  the  rulers,  and 
should  make  subject  to  themselves  the  pleasures  of  drink 
and  love  and  food  ?  " 

« I  think  so." 

"  Then  I  fancy  that  we  shall  approve  of  such  speeches  as 
that  which  Homer  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Diomedes  : 

'Suppress  thine  anger's  powers, 
Good  friend,  and  hear  why  I  refrained/ 

and  the  verses  which  follow  : 

'  The  Greeks  charged  silent,  and  like  men,  bestowed  their  trusty 

breasts, 
Their  silence  uttering  their  awe  of  those  that  them  controlled,' 

with  other  passages  of  a  like  nature  ? " 
"  Excellent." 
"Well,  what  of  this  verse  : 

'  Thou  ever  steeped  in  wine,  dog's  face,  with  heart  but  of  a  hart,' 

390  and  those  that  follow  it,  and  all  the  impertinences  of  private 
men  to  rulers,  whether  actually  spoken  or  related  in  poetry, 
are  they  excellent  ? " 

"  They  are  not." 

"  No.  I  do  not  fancy  the  hearing  of  them  will  help  young 
men  to  be  temperate.  It  may  give  them  pleasure  of  another 
kind.  That  would  not  surprise  me.  How  do  you  think 
about  it  ? " 

"  As  you  do,"  he  said. 

So 


Ill  KMTBI.IC    <>l-     : 


M  Again,  when  (be  w«c*t  of  men  it  rra*atented  at  »aymg 
thai  the  finest  tight  in  the  world  to  him  it 

•  A  via*  p**«  vwuof  ;  tabtat  ctowocU  wall  m«M 
«ani  lh»{ 


S«<  data  lo  g«ani  lh»{  4rr  lo  u«r 

The  oiDboard*  font  tUu.  aad  UM  cap*  Mill  6B*d,' 

do  jrou  think  that   i»  cakulated  to  induce  tclf-control  in 
the  young  man  who  heart  it,  any  own  than  the  »crte 


TtodtaomofffamlMMa 

AMI  ill  djoam  mtthaama  J 


or  the  ttory  that  /xus  when  ail  toe  other  godt  and 
were  tkcnng.  kent  awake  to  carry  out  what  he  had  pur- 
pond,  and  then  forgot  all  m  the  cagemcM  of  hit  luttt  aod 
wa*  to  maddened  by  the  tight  of  Hen  that  he  would  not 
wait  till  they  returned  into  their  chamber,  but  withed  19 
enjoy  her  there  and  then,  taring  that  he  had  never  beta  to 
hot  with  desire,  not  even  in  their  fine  ttokn  meeting!  * 
were  hidden  from  their  dear  parent*  ;  or  the  ttory  of  the 
binding  of  Are*  and  Aphrodite  by  Hephatttut  in  a 


"On  my  word,**  he  taid,  u  1  think  tuch  ttorm  ue  Ml 
cuttducivc  to  wlf-rc»(rain(." 

"  But  if  these  be  any  dccJt  of  perfect  <- 
M  done  by  fainout  men  among  ut,  or  Cold  of  them  in  poetry, 
the»c  we  mutt  xc  and  hear,  as  fa  example, 

•  He  chul  htt  •offry  tpini,  a»d  b«M  hit  braui. 
Aad  taid,  -  Forbear,  my  raiod,  «od  Uuak  on  (Ui| 
Than  hath  bwa  tune  whan  mnafot  agooio 
H«»c  trad  thy 


44  M<«a  certainly,"  he  «ud. 

MOur  heroes  *?am,  mutt  not  be  rood  of  money,  or 
ho  would  take  a  bribe." 
*'  Certainty  not." 
"  Then  they  thall  not  be  told  that 

Mi»vMd«  god»,  iftfit  n»«read  ktagt  paaoad*  .* 
01 
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nor  must  we  praise  Phoenix,  Achilles'  tutor,  nor  allow  that 
he  spoke  wisely  when  he  advised  him  to  help  the  Achaeans 
if  they  gave  him  gifts,  but  without  the  gifts  not  to  relent 
from  his  wrath  ;  nor  shall  we  suppose  nor  admit  of  Achilles 
himself  that  he  was  so  fond  of  money  as  to  take  gifts  from 
Agamemnon,  or  to  be  willing  to  restore  the  body  of  Hector 
only  if  he  were  paid  for  it  ? " 

"It  is  certainly  not  just,"  he  said,  "  to  praise  deeds  of  that 
description." 

"  Though,"  I  said,  "  my  admiration  for  Homer  makes 
me  hesitate  to  say  it,  nevertheless  it  is  impious  to  speak  such 
things  of  Achilles,  or  to  believe  them  on  the  report  of  others, 
or  to  believe  that  he  said  to  Apollo, 

'  It  is  thou 

That  put'st  dishonour  thus  on  me,  thou  worst  of  Deities. 
Held  I  the  measure  in  my  hand,  I  should  requite  thee 
dear;' 

or  that  he  resisted  obstinately,  and  was  ready  to  fight  with 
the  river,  who  was  a  god  ;  or  that  he  said  of  his  hair,  which 
was  sacred  to  the  other  river,  Spercheius, 

'  My  friend's  hands  shall  to  the  Stygian  shore 
Convey  these  tresses,' 

when  his  friend  Patroclus  was  dead  :  that  he  said  and  did 
thus,  we  must  not  believe.  And  as  for  the  dragging  of 
Hector's  body  round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  prisoners  on  the  pyre,  all  these  tales  we  shall  declare 
to  be  untrue.  We  shall  not  suffer  our  guardians  to  believe 
that  Achilles,  whose  parents  were  a  goddess  and  Peleus  the 
wisest  of  men  and  the  grandson  of  Zeus,  and  who  had  been 
educated  by  the  sage  Chiron,  was  so  full  of  confusion  that 
in  his  heart  were  two  most  contrary  diseases,  meanness  and 
Jove  of  money,  and  overweening  contempt  of  gods  and  men." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

"Further,"  I  said,  "let  us  neither  believe  nor  allow  men 
to  say  that  Theseus,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  and  Peirithous,  the 
son  of  Zeus,  ever  attempted  that  most  terrible  rape,  or  that 
any  son  of  god  or  hero  dared  to  do  the  terrible  and  impious 
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deed*  of  which  tboie  to*  stories  ceU.  Rather  let  u 
pel  our  port*  l»  say  etcher  that  they  were  not  the  tut  hon  01 
those  deeds  or  that  they  were  not  the  torn  of  gods  one  or 
other.  They  are  not  to  try  to  ormmfa  our  young  men 
that  the  goda  brgrt  evil,  or  that  heroes  are  no  better  than 
common  men.  A*  we  said  originally,  these  stories  are  both 
impious  and  untrue  ;  for  we  have  proved  that  evils  cannot 
come  from  the  godt." 

«*  We  have." 

M  And  tnevr  ttories  are  also  harmful  to  those  who  hear 
them  i  for  every  man  will  excuse  his  own  wickedness, 
being  persuaded  that  like  deeds  have  born,  and  are  n 

'  Tnt  goda*  awn  afltpnac* 
Near  k»n  to  2aos.  wbo  tugb  o«  Ida's  mooai 
To  Zavtj  their  •.tnar,  fc«d  the  ahar  BUM, 

vttte  thatr  vela*  rent  blood  dMna.* 


For  these  reasons  we  must  stop  tack  stone*  lot  they  breed 
in  oar  young  men  a  ready  disposition  to  evil." 

"  Certainly  ,"  he  cud. 

"Then  what  cbus  of  literature  n  still  left  for  this  dts- 
IcoMon  of  ours  a*  to  what  may  and  what  may  not  be  treated 
of  in  poetry  ?  We  have  stated  how  the  poets  mutt  write 
of  the  p«h  snd  of  the  lesser  deities  and  heroes  and  of  those 
in  Hade*  ?  " 

-Yes." 

"  Then  does  not  the  remaining  cbss  consist  of  stones 
about  men  ?  " 

••That  is  evident." 

M  But  it  is  impossible  for  as,  my  friend,  to  lay  down  rule* 
for  them  at  present.** 

"Why?** 

M  Because  I  tmncy  that  we  snail  say  that  in  what  they 
tell  of  men,  poets  and  makers  of  stories  are  most  wrong 
when  they  say  that  many  unjust  men  are  happy,  many  just 
men  miserable,  that  injustke  is  profitable  if  it  be  not  detected, 
and  justice  the  good  of  another,  but  a  man's  own  loss.  I 
fancy,  too,  that  we  shall  forbid  them  to  make  statements  of 
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that  kind,  and  shall  order  them  to  make  songs  and  stories 
to  the  contrary  effect.     Do  you  not  think  so  ? " 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  he  said. 

"Well,  if  you  admit  that  I  am  right,  shall  I  say  that 
you  admit  what  we  have  been  after  all  this  time  ? " 

"  Your  assumption  is  correct,"  he  said. 

"  When  we  have  discovered  the  nature  of  justice,  and 
have  found  that  it  is  naturally  profitable  to  him  who 
possesses  it,  whether  he  have  the  reputation  of  a  just  man 
or  no,  shall  we  not  then  agree  that  stories  which  deal  with 
men  must  be  of  the  nature  we  have  indicated  ? " 

"  Most  true,"  he  said. 

"  Then  that  may  suffice  for  the  subject  matter.  We 
must  now,  I  fancy,  examine  the  question  of  diction,  and 
then  we  shall  have  thoroughly  examined  both  what  the 
poets  are  to  say  and  how  they  are  to  say  it  ? " 

Adeimantus  said,  "  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by 
that." 

"  But  we  must  see  that  you  do,"  I  said.  "  Perhaps  you 
will  grasp  it  better  in  this  way.  Is  not  everything  which 
is  said  by  story  tellers  or  poets  a  narration  of  past,  present, 
or  future  events  ? " 

"  What  else  ? "  he  said. 
c  Then  do  they  not  use  either  simple  narration  or  imita 
tive  narration,  or  both  ?  " 

"That  again,"  he  said,  "I  need  to  have  explained 
to  me." 

"  I  am  evidently  a  ridiculously  obscure  teacher,"  I  said. 
"  But  as  poor  speakers  do,  I  shall  leave  the  general  principle 
alone,  and  taking  a  particular  example  try  to  make  my  mean 
ing  clear  to  you.  You  know  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad  where 
the  poet  says  that  Chryses  asks  Agamemnon  to  ransom  his 
daughter  and  he  angrily  refuses,  and  then  Chryses,  since  his 
request  is  refused,  prays  to  the  god  against  the  Achaeans  ? " 
393  "I  do." 

"  Well,  you  know  that  up  to  the  lines 

'  And  made  suit  to  all,  but  most  to  the  commands 
Of  both  th'  Atrides  who  most  ruled,' 
84 
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thr  poet  speak*  in  bit  own  penon,  and  Joe*  not  it 
make  u»  think  that  the  speaker  is  an?  one  but  humelf ;  but 
a  the  pataage  after  that  he  speak*  a*  though  he  were  him- 
*lf  Chryiea,  and  trie*  aft  hard  as  he  can  to  nuke  u» 
think  that  the  speaker  m  Ml  Homer,  but  the  old  priest. 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative  concerning  the  events  in 
[hum  and  in  Ithaca,  and  all  the  OUfsvwy  it  written  in  much 
the  same  war." 

crtainly/*  be  Mid. 

"  And  are  not  all  those  tpeccbe*  and  the  part*  between 
the  »peeches  equally  narrative  ;  " 

M  But  wham  he  speaks  in  the  person  of  another,  shall  we 
not  iay  that  ha  mm  always  makct  a»  style  as  near  IT  as 
possible  like  that  of  the  man  whom  he  hat  announced  to 
be  speaking  ;  " 

c  %hall,  of  coune." 

"  Hut  if  a  man  makes  himself  either  in  voice  or  in  look 
•other  man,  doe*  he  not  imitate  that  man  f  " 
•  course.** 

Then  in  such  cases,  k  appmn,  Homer  and  the  other 
poets  carry  on  the  narration  by  mean*  of  imitation  f 
enaamy." 

••  Now  if  the  poet  never  concealed  his  own  penon,  hi* 

hole  poem  and  narration  would  be  without  imitation. 
To  prevent  you  from  saying  that  you  mil  don't  understand, 
I  thall  tell  you  how  this  would  work  out.  After  Homer 
has  told  how  Chryses  came  bearing  gifts  to  ransom  his 
daughter,  and  how  he  made  supplication  to  the  Acharans 
and  especially  to  the  chiefs,  if  after  that  he  had  spoken,  not 
as  if  he  had  been  transformed  into  Chryaea*  but  aa  if  he 
were  still  Homer,  that,  you  know,  would  not  have  been 
imitation,  but  simple  narration.  It  would  have  gone  in 
some  such  way  as  th*v  I  shall  not  put  it  in  metre,  at  I  am 
no  poet.  The  priest  came  and  prayed  that  the  gods  might 
.  -mt  to  them  the  capture  of  Troy  and  a  safe  return,  and 
cnt reated  them  to  rantom  hit  daughter,  mkiag  the  gifts  he 
offered  in  fear  of  the  god.  And  when  he  had  spoken, 
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the  others  reverenced  his  words  and  gave  assent ;  but 
Agamemnon  was  angry  and  told  him  to  go  away  and  not 
to  come  back,  or  his  sacred  staff"  and  the  fillets  of  the  god 
would  not  protect  him.  He  said  that  Chryses'  daughter 
should  grow  old  with  him  in  Argos  before  he  would  ransom 
her,  and  told  Chryses  to  go  away  and  to  refrain  from  anger 
394  if  he  wanted  to  °;et  home  safe.  The  old  man  when  he 

O 

heard  this  was  afraid  and  went  away  in  silence  ;  but  when 
he  left  the  army  behind  him,  he  prayed  earnestly  to  Apollo, 
calling  on  the  god  by  his  titles,  and  putting  him  in  remem 
brance,  and  asking  to  be  repaid  if  ever  he  had  made  him 
an  acceptable  offering  by  building  his  temple  or  sacrificing 
victims.  In  return  for  these  services,  he  prayed  that  the 
Achasans  might  be  made  to  pay  for  his  tears  by  the  arrows 
of  the  god.  Thus,  my  friend,"  I  said,  "  it  becomes  simple 
narration  without  imitation." 

"  I  understand,"  he  said. 

"  You  will  understand  then,"  I  said,  "  that  we  have  the 
opposite  form  to  this,  when  the  words  of  the  poet  between 
the  speeches  are  struck  out,  and  only  the  alternating  dialogue 
is  left." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  understand.  That  happens  in 
tragedy." 

"  Your  supposition,"  I  said,  "  is  quite  correct,  and  I 
tancy  that  now  I  can  make  you  see  what  before  I  could 
not,  namely  that  all  poetry  and  story  telling  may  be  said 
to  be  in  one  of  three  forms  ;  the  first  where  imitation 
is  employed  throughout  is,  as  you  suggest,  tragedy  and 
comedy  ;  in  the  second,  the  poet  tells  his  own  story — the 
best  example  of  that  is  perhaps  the  dithyramb  ;  in  the  third, 
both  imitation  and  simple  narration  are  used — it  is  found  in 
epic  and  in  several  other  kinds  of  poetry.  I  hope  that  you 
follow  me." 

"  Yes,  I  now  understand  what  you  meant." 

"Then  let  me  remind  you  that  we  have  said  before  that 
we  were  agreed  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  poetry,  but 
had  still  to  consider  its  proper  manner." 

"  Yes,  I  remember.'* 
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"  Well,  then,  chit  it  what  I  w»»  trying  to  uv,  that  we 
mu%t  come  to  an  agreement  a*  to  whether  we  thuuld  allow 
our  poet*  to  nuke  ilnif  narration*  by  OMant  of  *fnf*n*ion, 
or  partly  by  imitation  and  partly  by  the  other  method. 
in  which  ca»e  we  tbould  ka«e  to  determine  where  each 
•athod  riMmM  be  used,  or  whether  we  thovld  forbid  irnta- 
t»on  altogether." 

"I  think,"  he  Mid,  "that  you  are  conwderiog  whether 
we  tnall  admit  tragady  aad  comedy  into  the  city  or  not." 

"  iW»blr,"  1  wad,  -but  powbly  even  more  than  that. 
I  don't  myielf  know  at  yet.  We  mutt  §0  where  the  wind 
oi  the  argument  came*  u»." 

«•  Ye*,    he  «ud,  **  you  My  well" 

44  Then,  Aoeinuntus  consider  whether  our  guardont 
ought  to  be  imitative  or  not  ?  Doe*  not  the  amwer  follow 
from  what  we  have  MM  already,  that  each  man  can  pracbM 
W«U  OB*  proroaion  but  not  many,  and  that  If  he  attempt 
nore,  and  maddUi  with  many,  he  will  nul  in  all  to  attain 
crcdiubk  dtttinctioo  •  " 

•That  a  certainly  the  caac." 

MThen  will  not  the  tame  argument  apply  to  imitation  ? 
The  tame  man  cannot  imitate  many  thtngj  a»  well  at  one." 

M  No,  certainly  not.** 

"Then  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  pracuat  any  worthy 
profrvion  and  at  the  •ante  time  imitate  many  thing*  and 
be  imiutive,  since  at  a  matter  of  bet  the  mme  penont 
are  not  tucceiarttl  even  in  two  forms  of  imitation  thai 
teem  very  cloteJir  allied,  in  wnting  tragedy  and  comedy, 
lor  examle.  D-d  you  not  describe  thoe  at  form*  of 


tmiution 


' 


M  I  did,  and  you  are  right.  The  tame  writer*  are  never 
i  in  both." 

"Nor  can  any  one  be  both  a  rhapaodiM  and  an  actor 
wsth  any  tuccem." 

-True." 

"We  even  find  (hat  tragedy  and  comedy  cannot  be 
plared  by  the  tame  actor.  And  all  these  arc  form*  of 
tnvtation,  arc  they  not,'" 
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"  They  are." 

"Then,  Adeimantus,  human  nature  seems  to  me  to 
be  split  up  into  even  smaller  subdivisions,  so  that  a 
man  is  unable  to  imitate  many  things  well,  or  to  do 
well  the  things  themselves  of  which  the  imitations  are 
likenesses." 

"  That  is  perfectly  true,"  he  said. 

"  Then  if  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  our  original  position, 
that  our  guardians  must  be  released  from  all  other  handi 
crafts  to  be  in  all  earnestness  craftsmen  of  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  and  must  do  nothing  that  does  not  contribute 
to  this  end,  then,  as  they  are  to  do  nothing  else,  they  must 
certainly  not  imitate.  And  if  they  do,  they  must  imitate 
from  childhood  subjects  befitting  their  vocation,  brave, 
temperate,  pious,  free  men,  and  the  like  ;  but  meanness  and 
any  other  ugly  thing  they  must  neither  do  nor  be  able  to 
imitate,  lest  from  the  imitation  they  become  infected  with 
the  reality.  Have  you  not  noticed  that  the  practice  of 
imitation,  if  it  is  begun  in  youth  and  persisted  in,  leaves  its 
impress  upon  character  and  nature,  on  body  and  voice 
and  mind  ? " 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  he  said. 

"  Then  we  shall  not  allow  persons  for  whom  we  say  we 
care,  and  they  men,  and  men  who  must  grow  up  good,  to 
imitate  a  woman,  whether  she  be  young  or  old,  either 
railing  at  her  husband,  or  striving  and  vaunting  herself 
against  the  gods,  thinking  that  she  is  happy,  or  overcome 
by  misfortune,  or  grief,  or  tears  ;  much  less  shall  we  allow 
them  to  imitate  one  who  is  ill,  or  in  love,  or  in  labour." 

"  Most  certainly  not,"  he  said. 

•'Nor  may  they  imitate  slaves,  male  or   female,   doing 
servile  actions." 

"  No,  they  may  not." 

"Nor,  it  would   follow,  may  they  imitate  bad   men  or 

cowards,  or  men  doing  actions  of  the  contrary  nature   to 

those  we  described,  reviling  and  caricaturing  one  another, 

using   abominable   language,    whether  drunk    or  sober,   or 

396  committing  any   other  faults  of  speech  or  action  charac- 
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cmtic  of  that  clsm  of  men   in  their   peraooal 
•d  their  relation*  with  other*.     I  think,  too,  thai  they  matt 
KM  get  into  the  habit  of  making  themaeive*  raaemble  mad- 
MB,  cither  in  word  or  action.     They  moat  know  madmen 
nd  had  men  and  women,  but   thev  nraat  neither  do  oof 
uitr  anr  of  their  action*." 
•Moat  'mat,**  he  amid. 

inher,"    I    «*id,  *may  they  imitmte  amtth*  or  any 
•her  craftwnen  at  their  trade,  or  men  rowing  in  tnreme* 
their  boatswain*,  or  anything  rlae  of  that  kind  ?  ** 
••  How   thould    they,"   he  and,   **  when   they   are   not 
o   He   allowed   even    to   pay  attention   to    any  of  thoar 
hinev" 

im  will  they  tmitat*  hone*  neighing,  and  Mb 
and  riven  frurgimg,  and  «eaa  craahiaf,  aad 
d  all  thoae  thmp^ 


bunder,  and  all 

No,"  he  amid,  M  wr  have  alreadr  fur  bidden  them  to  be 
nad  or  to  make  themadvea  like  aaadamto.** 

"Then,"  I  taid,  wif  I  aodervtand  your  Meaning,  there 
i  one  form  of  diction  and  narration  which  would  he  vaad 
ry  the  truly  noble  and  good  man  when  he  needed  to  amy 
inrthmg,  and  another  dnfertatt  form  which  a  man  of  the 

rhich  he  would  me." 

•  are  th«rr*  brand. 

man  of  meaaured  character  in  the  fint  place,  when 
It  came  in  htt  narration  to  the  apeech  or  action  of  a  good 
nan,   would,    I    think,  wnh  to  apeak  in  the  good  n 
lenon,  and  would  not  be  aahamed  of  that  kind  ofi 
ir  would  imitate  the  good  man  with 

and  wtte  action*,  leai  carefully  and  to  a 
legree  when  he  wa§  overcome  by  evHaae,  or  love^  or  by 
ni  n  ken  nrM,  or  arr  other  raadbftune.  But  when  he  comet 
o  Mime  one  unworthy  of  him,  he  will  not  be  wtOinc  tD 
ik.ru  h:mw  -t  «rrH>u»ly  to  hit  inferior.  He  may  for  a  little 
vhrn  be  i  A  gnod  action,  but  apart  from  that  he  will 


*  afthamed,  partly  becauae  be  n  not  in  the  way  of  * 

uch  people,  but  al«o  from  a  repugnance  to  moulding  and 
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conforming  himself  to  the  morals  of  inferior  men  whom  he 
deliberately  despises  ;  unless  it  be  for  mere  amusement." 

"  That  is  likely,"  he  said. 

"Then  he  will  use  the  form  of  narration  which  we  de 
scribed  a  little  while  ago,  which  is  used  in  Homer.  His 
manner  of  speech  will  partake  both  of  imitation  and  simple 
narration,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  will  be 
imitation.  Am  I  not  right  ? " 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  he  said,  "  such  must  be  the  model  for 
such  a  speaker." 

397  "  Then,"  I  said,  "  as  for  the  man  of  a  different  character, 
the  more  contemptible  he  is,  the  more  will  he  narrate  every 
thing  without  discrimination  and  think  nothing  beneath  him, 
so  that  he  will  attempt  in  sober  earnest,  and  before  a  large 
audience,  to  imitate  everything,  as  we  said  a  moment  ago — 
thunder  and  the  noise  of  the  wind,  and  of  hail,  and  of 
wheels  and  of  pulleys  ;  the  notes  of  trumpets  and  flutes, 
and  fifes  and  all  manner  of  instruments ;  the  barking  of 
dogs  and  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  cries  of  birds.  And 
so  his  manner  of  speech  will  all  involve  imitation  of  voice 
and  form,  with  possibly  a  little  simple  narration." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  is  inevitable." 

"  Then  these,"  I  said,  "  are  the  two  classes  of  diction  ?  " 

"They  are,"  he  said. 

"  Then  of  the  two,  may  we  not  say  that  the  first  involves 
no  violent  changes,  and  if  it  be  given  a  musical  mode  and 
rhythm  in  accord  with  the  diction,  it  may  be  performed 
correctly  in  almost  the  same  mode  throughout  ;  that  is, 
since  its  character  is  so  uniform,  in  one  musical  mode,  and 
also  in  a  similarly  unchanging  rhythm  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  is  certainly  the  case." 

"  Then  what  of  the  other  kind  r  Does  it  not  require 
just  the  opposite  for  its  proper  expression,  all  musical  modes 
and  all  different  rhythms,  so  many  and  manifold  are  its 
transitions  ? " 

"  Yes,  that  is  very  true." 

"  Do  not  all  poets  and  writers  hit  upon  one  or  other  of 
those  modes  of  diction,  or  on  a  mixture  of  both  r  " 
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**That  is  inevitable/*  be  said. 

"What  then  shall  we  dot*  I  said.     "Shafl  we  *> 
into  mar  city  all  thoie  different  styles  °'  ooe  or  other  of 
thote  primary  »tylrt,  or  the  mixture  ? 

44  If  my  opinion  prevails"  be  Mud,  *  we  shall  admit  the 
»imple  imitator  of  the  good  man." 

"  But,  Ademuntus  the  mixed  «tyle  it  certainly  aiuactire, 
while  the  opposite  strle  to  thai  which  you  have  chotrn  is 
much  the  nxnt  popular  with  children  and  their  attendants 
and  with  the  vulgar  maML** 

**  Popular  ic  may  be." 

"  But  perhaps  I  «*id,  M  you  will  «v  that  it  it  not 
befitting  in  our  city  where  no  man  is  twofold  or  manifold, 
ttnce  each  doe»  bb  own  work,  and  that  only.** 

"  No,  it  it  not  befitting.** 

44  Therefore  n  this  not  the  only  city  where  we  Uull  find 
the  %hoemaker  acruailr  a  thocmaker,  and  not  tea  captain 
andniakeroffthcininonc;  tbenvmerafarmer,andnof  aoaiag 
jury  work  to  his  burning  ;  and  the  aokber  a  «idier,  Mai 
not  money-maker  and  wldier  in  one,  and  %o  with  then  all  ?  ** 

**  True»"  he  v»d. 

"  '1  hen  apparently  if  there  come  to  our  city  a  man  to  wne 
that  be  can  turn  into  everything  under  the  tun  and  imitate 
cvenr  conceivable  object,  when  be  ofien  to  tbow  off  tumarlf 
and  hi«  poems  to  us  we  Uiall  do  obeaancc  to  him  a*  to  a 
•acred,  wonderful,  and  agreeable  penon  ;  but  we  shall  fay 
that  we  have  no  such  man  in  oar  city,  and  the  bw  forbidl 
there  being  one,  and  we  shall  anoint  him  with  myrrh,  and 
crown  him  with  a  wreath  of  tacrrd  wool,  and  send  him  off 
to  another  city,  and  for  ounelvo  we  shall  employ  a  more 
austere  and  lew  attractive  poet  and  Mary  teller,  whoie  poetry 
will  be  to  our  profit,  who  will  imitate  for  us  the  diction  of 
the  good  man,  and  in  saving  what  he  hat  to  say  will 
conform  to  thote  canon*  which  we  bid  down  originally 
when  we  were  undertaking  the  tnfc  of  educating  the 
soldicn'" 

"Yet."  be  said,  Mwe  shall  do  that,  if  it  be  in  our 
power." 
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"  Here,  then,"  I  said,  "  we  have  apparently  completely 
finished  with  that  branch  of  music  which  relates  to  litera 
ture  and  stories.  We  have  discovered  both  subject  and 
manner." 

"  Yes,  I  think  with  you,"  he  said. 

"  Then  after  that,"  I  said,  "  we  have  left  the  manner 
and  the  melody  of  the  singing." 

"  Obviously." 

"  Well,  would  not  any  one  without  further  consideration 
see  what  we  should  have  to  say  as  to  the  proper  nature 
of  these  elements,  if  we  are  to  be  consistent  with  what 
has  gone  before  ? " 

"Then,  Socrates,"  said  Glaucon,  laughing,  "I  am 
apparently  no  one ;  for  at  this  moment  I  can't  infer 
with  any  assurance  what  kinds  we  ought  to  allow,  though 
I  have  my  suspicions." 

"Well,  in  any  case,"  I  said,  "you  can  at  least  say  with 
assurance  that  a  song  is  composed  of  three  elements — words, 
musical  mode,  and  rhythm." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  is  so." 

"Well,  as  for  the  words,  will  they  in  any  way  differ 
from  words  that  are  not  to  go  with  music  so  far  as  concerns 
their  conformity  to  those  canons  of  subject  and  manner 
which  we  announced  a  little  while  ago  ? " 

"  No,  they  will  not." 

"And  should  not  the  musical  mode  and  the  rhythm 
accord  with  the  words  ?  " 

"Of  course." 

•'  But  we  said  that  in  our  poems  we  want  no  weepings 
and  lamentations." 

"  No,  certainly  not." 

"What  are  the  wailful  modes?  Tell  me.  You  are 
musical." 

"  Mixed  Lydian  and  Hyperlydian,  and  some  other  similar 
ones." 

'  Then  these  we  must  dismiss,  must  we  not  ? "  I  said. 
"For  even  in  the  training  of  virtuous  women  they  are 
useless,  much  more  so  in  the  training  of  men." 

92 
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•Certainly." 

*  Then  are  not   dnmkenneM,  efcminac  r,  and 
mo»t  onteemly  in  guardians?" 

"Surely." 

"  Which  are  the  toft  and  convivial  modes  ?' 

"There  arc  Ionian  and  Lydian  mode*  which  aic  calod 
i 

••Then,  my  mend,  dull  we  me  those  for  men  who  are  199 
warrior*?" 

•Bf  no  means"  be  amid.  M  You  teem  to  hatre  Dorian 
and  Phrygian  loft." 

MI  do  not  know  these  modes,"  I  Mid  ;  M  but  leave  m  the 
which  will  fittingly  imitate  the  lone*  and  accents  of 
a  man  who  a  brave  in  battle  aad  in  every  diaWult  and 
dangerous  task,  who,  if  be  fails  °*  *<rt  before  bun  wound*  or 
dean,  or  nub  into  any  other  mnfortune,  always  grapples 
with  his  rate,  disciplined  and  resolute.  Another  shall 
imitate  a  man  in  the  actions  of  ptacr,  where  hi*  choke  law 
scopeand  he  a  free  fr>xn  compulsion;  when  he  i«  pervading 
or  entreating  a  god  in  praver,  or  a  man  by  imcruction  and 
advice,  or  when  be  it  attending  to  the  requests,  or  mstruc  • 
(ion,  or  perwaaioa  of  another.  It  sbail  imitate  a  atan  who 
m  all  these  circuowtances  acts  According  to  ha  liking*  never 
pumng  him*li  up,  but  in  all  hit  actions  »»d  m  hts  accept 
ance  of  their  cooaeottencea,  is  ever  prudent  an< 
These  musical  modes,  two  in  number,  one  of 
the  other  of  free  will,  which  imitate  in  the  fairest 
the  tones  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  fortunate,  of  the 
prudent  and  the  brave,  these  you  may  leave  to  us.** 

44  But,**  he  atid,  **  you  are  asking  for  just  those  which  I 
mentioned  a  little  *  .'  •- 

"Then,"  I  astd,  Mwe  shall  not  require  for  our  tongs 
and  melodies  a  variety  of  atriagi  or  sudden  changes  of 
modulation  ? " 

14 1  think  not,"  he  amid. 

M  Then  we  shall  not  maintain  the  maker*  oi  harps  and 
•ulcimerv  and  of  all  instruments  which  are  many 
and  man y  keyed  f  ** 
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"  I  think  not." 

"  Then  will  you  allow  flute  makers  and  flute  players  into 
the  city  ?     Has  not  the  flute  more  notes  than  any  other 
instrument,  and  are  not  those  many  keyed  instruments  really 
imitations  of  the  flute  ? " 
"Obviously,"  he  said. 

"  You  have  left,"  I  said,  "  the  lyre  and  the  zither,  which 
will  be  useful  in  town,  and  in  the  fields  the  herdsmen  may 
have  a  pipe." 

"  So  the  argument  tells  us,"  he  said. 

"We  are  making  no  innovation,"  I  said,  "when  we 
prefer  Apollo  and  Apollo's  instruments  to  Marsyas  and  his 
instruments." 

"No,  by  Zeus,"  he  said,  "I  think  we  are  not." 
"  Now,  by  the  dog,"  I  said,  "  here  have  we  been  purging 
the  city  which  we  said  before  was  too  luxurious,  and  we 
never  noticed  it." 

"  Well,  it  was  very  wise  of  us,"  he  said. 

"  Come,  then,"  I  said,  "  and  let  us  finish  our  purgation. 

After  musical  modes  comes  the  canon  of  rhythm,  according 

to  which  we  must  not  aim  at  a  variety  of  rhythms  with 

all  kinds  of  metrical  feet,  but  must  discover  what  are  the 

rhythms  of  an  orderly  and  brave  life.     When  we  have  done 

so,  we  must  make  our  metre  and  our  melody  to  suit  the 

400  words  describing  such  a  life,  and  not  make  words  to  suit 

metre  and  melody.     Which  these  rhythms  are,  it  is  your 

business  to  tell  us,  as  you  told  us  of  the  musical  modes." 

"  But,  my  good  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  tell  you.  I 
know  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  rhythm  from  which  the 
measures  are  woven,  just  as  in  tones  I  could  on  examination 
discover  four  kinds  which  are  the  basis  of  all  musical  modes. 
But  which  imitate  which  kind  of  life  I  can't  tell  you." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  we  shall  consult  Damon  on  this  subject, 
and  ask  him  which  metrical  feet  are  fitter  to  express  meanness 
and  pride,  or  madness  or  other  evil,  and  which  rhythms 
must  be  kept  to  express  the  opposite  qualities.  I  fancy 
that  I  have  heard  him  using  the  expressions  'warlike,' 
*  complex,'  '  dactyl,'  and  «  heroic '  of  a  rhythm.  He 
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arranged  it  in  a  way  I  do  not  understand,  and  showed  the 
frttanf*  of  the  rise  and  fail  of  Uw  reet  a*  the  rhythm  pawed 
from  thort  to  long,  and  I  fancy  that  he  called  oat  foot  an 
tambusand  another  a  trochee,  and  aligned  them  long*  and 
•bortt.  In  tome  of  them  I  think  rm  prane  and  blame 
referred  to  the  tempo  of  the  separate  foot  m  much  a*  to  the 
whole  rrn  thm,  or  per  hap*  it  waa  to  the  combined  effect  of 
both  j  I  cannot  a»y  definite!?.  But  thete  matters  a*  I  taid^ 
we  may  leave  to  Damon,  for  to  tetile  them  would  take 
a  great  deal  of  Jitc tmion  j  or  do  you  think  otherwise  ?  ** 

M  Not  I,  assuredly." 

44  Rut  thn  you  can  fettle,  that  grace  and  awkwardness 
accompany  a  good  and  a  bad  rhythm,  can  you  not  ?  ** 

M  Surely." 

**  But  goodne**  and  badness  of  rhythm  follow  the  diction. 
The  good  rhythm  it  a»timilaf  ed  to  a  beautiful  style,  and  bad 
rhythm  to  the  oppostta  i  and  to  with  goodnrai  and  badnca 
of  music,  since,  as  we  said,  rhythm  and  mtawcal  mode 
conform  to  the  words,  not  the  word*  to  them.** 

«  Yes"  he  «aid,  M  they  moat  follow  the  word*." 

«*  Then  what  of  the  tryle  and  the  iub)«l  ?  Do  they  not 
conform  to  the  character  of  the  tool  ;  " 

••Sttrdy.* 

M  And  the  othcn  conform  to  the  ttrle  r  ** 

-Yev" 

"  Then  good  tpeech  and  good  mu».c,  and  grace  and  good 
rhrthm  folk>w  food  nature,  not  that  Mlltneai  whkh  we  call 
good  nature  in  compliment,  but  the  rr.  nd  that  it  really  well 
and  nobly  comcituted  in  character.** 

*•  Mo»t  certainlr,"  he  taid. 

44  Then  if  our  young  men  are  to  do  their  own  work, 
mu*t  they  not  follow  after  tbeie  ?** 

••They  mutt.** 

"  Rut    painting   and   all   craftamamhip  arc,   we    know,  401 
imhued  with  thew  ;  «o  are  weaving  and  rmbroiuerr,  a- 
lecture  and   the   making  of  all  other  a.  ticio ;    to   too   n 
•he  body  and  other  living  thtnn.     All  their  thow  either 
.-race  or  aSvnce  of  grace     And  ahvcnc-  of  grace  and  bad 
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rhythm  and  bad  harmony  are  sisters  to  bad  words  and  bad 
nature,  while  their  opposites  are  sisters^  and  copies  of  the 
opposite,  a  wise  and  good  nature." 

"  That  is  certainly  the  case." 

"Then  we  must  speak  to  our  poets  and  compel  them  to 
impress  upon  their  poems  only  the  image  of  the  good,  or 
not  to  make  poetry  in  our  city.  And  we  must  speak  to 
the  other  craftsmen  and  forbid  them  to  leave  the  impress 
of  that  which  is  evil  in  character,  unrestrained,  mean  and 
ugly,  on  their  likenesses  of  living  creatures,  or  their  houses,  or 
on  anything  else  which  they  make.  He  that  cannot  obey 
must  not  be  allowed  to  ply  his  trade  in  our  city.  For  we 
would  not  have  our  guardians  reared  among  images  of  evil 
as  in  a  foul  pasture,  and  there  day  by  day  and  little  by 
little  gather  many  impressions  from  all  that  surrounds 
them,  taking  them  all  in  until  at  last  a  great  mass  of 
evil  gathers  in  their  inmost  souls,  and  they  know  it  not. 
No,  we  must  seek  out  those  craftsmen  who  have  the  happy 
gift  of  tracing  out  the  nature  of  the  fair  and  graceful,  that 
our  young  men  may  dwell  as  in  a  health-giving  region, 
where  all  that  surrounds  them  is  beneficent,  whencesoever 
from  fair  works  of  art  there  smite  upon  their  eyes  and  ears 
an  affluence  like  a  wind  bringing  health  from  happy 
regions,  which,  though  they  know  it  not,  leads  them 
from  their  earliest  years  into  likeness  and  friendship  and 
harmony  with  the  principle  of  beauty." 

"  A  nobler  manner  of  education,"  he  said,  "  there  could 
not  be." 

"Then,  Glaucon,"  I  said,  "is  not  musical  education  of 
paramount  importance  for  those  reasons,  because  rhythm 
and  harmony  enter  most  powerfully  into  the  innermost  part 
of  the  soul  and  lay  forcible  hands  upon  it,  bearing  grace 
with  them,  so  making  graceful  him  who  is  rightly  trained, 
and  him  who  is  not,  the  reverse  ?  Is  it  not  a  further  reason 
that  he  who  has  been  rightly  trained  in  that  city  would  be 
quick  to  observe  all  works  of  art  that  were  defective  or 
ugly,  and  all  natural  objects  that  failed  in  beauty  r  They 
would  displease  him,  and  rightly  ;  but  beautiful  things  he 
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would  pra.w,  and  receiving  them  with  joy  into  hit  soul, 
would  be  noumhed  by  them  and  become  noble  and  food. 
Ugly  thinp  he  would  hghtlr  condemn,  and  hate  evr 
his  youth  before  he  waa  capable  of  reason  i  but  when  reason 
a  he  would  welcome  her  as  one  he  knows  with  whan 
hit  training  has  made  him  familiar.** 

cs"  he  wtd,  "  I  think  that  those  are  the  purpose*  of 
education  in  mutac." 

learning  to  read,**  I  said,  M  we   had  become 


m 


Hv  proficient  bv  the  time  that  we  could  recogjuV 
few  letter*  that  there  are,  in  ail  the  different  word*  in  » 
thev  are  irattered  about  :  when  we  never  pasaad  then  over, 
either  in  a  big  word  or  a  tmall,  at  though  their  were  not 
worth  noticing,  but  were  anxious  to  diatMfUtth  them 
everywhere,  knowing  that  we  ihould  be  no  scholars  until 
we  had  got  thu»  far. 

"True." 

it  not  aba  true  that  we  thai)  not  know  the  itmfes 
of  letter*,  tuppoaing  they  are  to  be  teen  in  water  or  in 
mirrors  before  we  know  the  letter*  tbemaetvaaf  The 
«me  »ki1l  and  practice  M  needed  in  either  caat  ?  " 

•«  Man  certainly.** 

"Then,  by  heaven,  i%  it  not  true  that  in  the  «amr  war 
neither  we  ouneive*  *hall  become  onaical,  nor  win  the 
[gowdiam  whom  we  mr  we  have  to  edvoKc,  until  we 
can  rrcogntte  the  formt  of  temperance  and  courage  and 
liberality  and  htgh-an'ndcdnrvt,  and  thote  which  are  akin 
to  them,  and  alto  their  opposite*,  wherever  they  are  •cattered 
ahout,  until  we  dweern  them  wherever  ther  are  to  be  found, 
both  the  form*  and  their  images  never  nfhffctf  them  in 
big  thing!  or  in  «mall,  but  believing  that  the  aame  %kill  and 
practice  i»  needed  to  di«cem  both  form  and  image  •  " 

•*That  certamlv  follow^**  he  «id. 

**  Then,**  I  Mid,  "  could  hr  that  ha»  eyes  to  tee  have  ever 
a  fairer  tight  than  a  nun  in  whom  beautiful  fb%  of  ton! 
are  combined  with  the  exprewiom  of  those  gift*  in  ouiwaid 
form,  corfcaponding  and  harmonious  to  them  because  made 
in  the  «ame  mould  of  beauty  f* 
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"  No,  never,"  he  said. 

"And  that  which  is  fairest  is  most  to  be  beloved,  is 
it  not?" 

"  Surely." 

"Then  the  truly  musical  person  will  love  them  who 
come  nearest  to  this  ideal,  but  him  in  whom  there  is 
dissonance  they  will  not  love." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  at  least  not  if  there  be  any  defect 
in  his  soul,  but  if  it  be  a  bodily  defect,  he  may  manage 
almost  to  welcome  it." 

"  I  understand,"  I  said  ;  "  you  say  so,  because  you  have  or 
have  had  a  favourite  of  this  kind,  and  I  acquiesce.  But 
tell  me  this.  Has  excess  of  pleasure  anything  in  common 
with  temperance  ? " 

"  How  could  it  have  ?  "  he  said.  "  It  unsettles  the  mind 
as  surely  as  pain." 

"With  other  virtue  then  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  With  insolence  and  wantonness,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  it  has." 

"  Can  you  name  any  pleasure  more  excessive  and  more 
intense  than  sexual  pleasure  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,  nor  any  more  maddening  either." 

"  But  does  not  true  love  really  consist  in  loving  in  a  tem 
perate  and  musical  spirit  that  which  is  orderly  and  beautiful  r" 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"Then  nothing  that  is  maddening  or  touched  with 
licentiousness  must  be  brought  near  true  love,  must  it  ? " 

"  It  must  not." 

•'  Then  the  pleasure  we  have  mentioned  must  not  come 
near  the  lover  and  his  favourites,  nor  must  they  partake  of 
it  if  they  love  and  are  loved  truly  ?  " 

"By  Zeus,  no,  Socrates,"  he  said,  "it  must  not  come 
near  them." 

"It  seems,  then,"  I  said,  "that  in  the  city  we  are  founding 
you  will  lay  down  a  law  that  the  lover  may  kiss  his  beloved, 
may  frequent  his  society  and  embrace  him,  as  though  he 
were  his  son,  if  he  so  persuade  him,  for  beauty's  sake,  but 
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all  eke  bit  relation*  with  the  penon  be  affrcn  thall  be 
«uch  that  they  thall  never  be  impacted  of  going  beyond 


thrv     If  be  act  otherwise,  be  thall  draw  upon  hitmelf  the 
reproach  of  bad  carte  and  vulgarity." 
\  <V  he  Mid. 

••  Then,**  I  taid,  "do  rou  agree  with  me  that  our  di»- 
cumion  of  muvc  is  fintthed  J     And  u  oat  cone  to  an  end 
at  the  proper  place.     For  muttc  turdy  ought  la  end  with 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  ;  " 
i  agree,-  be  mid. 

M  After  mmtc,  tbe  young  men  am  to  be  trained  in 
pr  mnaaiic  ?  " 

"Yet." 

44  Weil,  in  thn  M  well  at  in  mutk  ihr  ,-  miM  be  care* 
fully  trained  all  their  u*c*  from  their  earltrtt  jreart.  The 
true  view  of  tbe  CM*,  a*  I  think,  it  more  or  leal  ibtft.  See 
whether  you  afree  with  me.  It  it  not  my  opinion  chat  a 
healthy  body  by  its  wacgHanca  make*  the  tool  nod.  Tbe 
oppOMte  i»  the  case.  A  good  aoul  by  tea  excellence  makes 
the  body  at  good  at  it  can  be.  What  ti  your  opinion  I  ** 

"  I  think  the  tame,"  he  «i*d. 

"Then    if,   when    we    have   carefully  looked   after    tbe 
undemanding,  we  leave  to  it  tbe  •rttlctnent  of  the  »: 
of  bodily  training,  and  content  ounelves  with  laving  down 
general  principles  thall  we  not  have  acted  rightly  i     That 
' 

••Certainlr." 

"  We  have  alreadv  atid  that  dninkenneta  it  to  be  avoided. 
The  latt  thing  we  can  alow  it  that  a  guardian  fthould  be 
drunk  and  not  know  where  in  tbe  worUi  he  iv" 

44  Vet,"  he  «td,  M  it  it  abaard  that  a  guardian  tbould  need 
to  be  cuarded,** 

44  What  about   food?     Our   heroet  are   athlete*  cnt 
for  the  grratetf  of  contetta,  are  they  not  ?  ** 


. 

44  Then  will  tbe  habit  of  body  of  the  ordinary  trained 
athlete  Hiit  them  ?  ** 
MPoa«bly.M 
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404  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  theirs  is  a  sleepy  kind  of  regimen,  and 
dangerous  to  the  health.  Do  you  not  notice  that  those 
trained  athletes  sleep  their  whole  life  through,  and  contract 
serious  and  severe  illnesses  whenever  they  depart  in  the 
smallest  respect  from  their  prescribed  diet  ? " 

« I  do." 

"  Then  for  our  warrior  athletes,"  I  said,  "  we  need  some 
more  subtle  system  of  training,  for  they  must  be  sleepless 
as  watch-dogs,  and  of  very  sharp  sight  and  hearing.  In 
their  campaigns  they  will  have  to  put  up  with  frequent 
changes  in  the  water  they  drink  and  the  food  they  eat ; 
with  changes,  too,  in  the  weather,  from  sultry  heat  to 
storms.  They  must  not,  then,  be  of  delicate  health." 

"  I  think  with  you." 

"  Then  will  not  the  best  gymnastic  be  sister  to  the  simple 
music  which  we  described  a  little  while  ago  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  A  good  gymnastic,  especially  that  assigned  to  warriors, 
must  surely  be  simple  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  that  is  a  lesson  that  we  may  learn  from  Homer. 
For  you  know  that  when  his  heroes  are  on  active  service  he 
does  not  provide  fish  for  their  banquets,  and  that  though 
they  were  encamped  by  the  sea  at  the  Hellespont,  nor  does 
he  give  them  boiled  dishes,  but  only  roasted  meats,  which 
would  be,  of  course,  most  convenient  for  soldiers ;  for  you 
may  say  it  is  everywhere  easier  to  use  the  fire  alone  than  to 
carry  pots  about." 

"  Of  course." 

"  Homer,  too,  I  fancy,  has  never  mentioned  sauces.  And 
all  other  trainers  know  this  too,  do  they  not  ?  If  you  want 
to  be  in  good  condition  you  must  abstain  from  all  dainties 
of  that  sort  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  they  do  well  in  knowing  and  abstaining." 

"  Then  if  you  think  so,  you  will  not,  I  imagine,  recom 
mend  Syracusan  living  and  the  Sicilian  variety  of  foods  ?  " 

"I  think  not." 

"  And  you  will  say  that  the  damsels  of  Corinth  should 
IOO 
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not  be  too  dear  to  men  who  purpose  to  keep  in  good  con 
dition  ?** 

14  Moa  certainly." 

•  1'iU  you  find  fault  ml*o  with  the  reputed  delicacies  of 
Athenian  conintionery  ?" 

"Ofoanamy." 

M  Yet,  I  fancy  that  we  should  not  go  wrong  in  comparing 
mch  manner*  of  eating  and  living  to  the  musk  and  imgiof 
produced  on  iminji  fctycd  inatnsmencs  aad  in  all  rhythm*.** 

"  Indeed,  we  thould  not." 

M  And  may  we  not  **y  that  drvertity,  as  it  there  engen 
dered  Ikenttouaaaa,  her*  cngeodcrt  disease,  while  timpncfey 
in  muuc  breed*  temperance  in  touk,  and  in  gymnastic 
health  in  borne*? *" 

»at  M  mo*t  tn»e/'  he  Mid. 

•  And  whrn  IkwmoMoeasand  di*ea*r 
do  not  toe  count  of  justice  and  the  dn\ 
a! wan  open  ;  ami  do  not  law  ami 


>  pen  ;  and  do  not  law  and  OMdione  befUi  to 
themtehre*  airs  when  great  number*  even  of  rrc*  men 
arc  their  eager  d«*ote«i  ?  ** 
No  dou  be- 
But  when  not  only  the  lower  and  working  clawn 
city,  but  even  tho«c  woo  hate  pretenaiooa  M  a  ItberaJ 
•dlicarioji,  requu r  JnUcd  doctors  and  lawyer*,  a  not  that 
the  auoaggt  poaubk  proof  that  a  vkiout  and  ttgrf  ty«MB  of 
education  rules  there  i  Docs  it  not  teem  da^racrful,  and  a 
iurc  Mgn  of  lack  of  culture,  that  ther  should  be  toropclled 
to  re*ort  to  justke  which  they  get  fmm  others  whom  they 
make  their  masters  and  judges,  and  that  they  thould  not 
rely  on  their  own  resources  ?  ** 

••  Ye*,"  he  Mid,  -  it  »  mort  djsfracefuL " 
"  But  do  you  not  think  one  thing  even  more  disgraceful. 
namely,  when  a  man  not  only  »p*nd*  toe  greater  part  of 
hts  life  in  the  law  courts  as  mijay  defendant  or  plaint. ri, 
but  it  so  %  ulgar  as  to  be  actually  penuaded  to  plume  htmseif 
on  the  fact,  belioing  himself  to  be  a  clever  villain,  so  wtll 
up  to  every  turn  and  trick  of  the  game,  that  he  can  wriggle 
out  triumphantly  in  the  end  and  get  of  •cot-fre* ;  when 
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he  does  all  this  for  trifling  and  unimportant  ends,  not  know 
ing  how  much  nobler  and  better  it  is  so  to  lead  one's  life 
as  never  to  be  dependent  on  a  drowsy  juryman  ? " 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said  ;  "  that  is  even  more  disgraceful." 
"  And  do  you  not  think  it  disgraceful  when  men  need 
medical  treatment,  not  for  wounds  or  because  of  epi 
demics,  but  because  the  idle,  dissolute  manner  of  life  which 
we  have  described  fills  them  with  humours  and  winds  till 
they  are  like  pools  of  water,  and  the  smart  sons  of  Asclepius 
have  to  invent  new  names  for  diseases — *  flatulence'  and 
4  catarrh'?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  those  really  are  new  and  extraordinary 
names  for  illnesses." 

"  And  of  a  kind,"  I  said,  "  that  were  not,  I  imagine,  used 
by  Asclepius.  My  evidence  for  that  is,  that  his  sons  at  Troy 
found  no  fault  with  the  maiden  who  gave  the  wounded 
Eurypylus  a  potion  of  Pramnian  wine  with  barley  and 
4o6  scraped  cheese  sprinkled  on  it,  though  that  certainly  sounds 
inflammatory,  nor  did  they  rebuke  Patroclus,  who  was 
curing  him,  for  allowing  it." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  potion 
for  a  wounded  man." 

"Not  so  extraordinary,"  I  said,  "if  you  observe  that  the 
sons  of  Asclepius,  according  to  report,  did  not  until  the 
time  of  Herodicus  resort  to  this  cozening  of  diseases  which 
is  characteristic  of  modern  medicine.  Herodicus  was  a 
trainer  who  fell  into  bad  health,  and  by  a  combination  of 
gymnastic  and  medicine  worried  away  to  nothing  first  and 
chiefly  himself,  and  then  many  others  after  him." 
«  How  ?  "  he  said. 

"  By  making  death  a  long  process,"  I  said.  "  His  disease 
was  mortal,  and  he  could  not,  I  imagine,  cure  himself,  but 
he  kept  dancing  attendance  on  it,  gave  up  all  his  business, 
and  spent  his  life  in  cures,  worrying  to  death  at  the  smallest 
departure  from  his  regular  diet,  so  that  through  his  wisdom 
he  came  to  old  age  and  died  hard." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  « that  was  a  fine  reward  for  his  skill." 
"  It  was  natural  enough,"  I  said,  "  for  a  man  who  did  not 
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know  that  it  was  neither  from  ignorance  nor  wmnt  of 
practical  experience  chat  AtcJeprus  did  not  reveal  tha  form 
o(  medicine  to  hit  descendant  v,  but  because  he  knew  that 
in  »ll  well-regulated  communitic*  each  man  ha»  a  », 
work  assigned  to  htm  in  the  Mate,  which  he  mun  do,  and 
no  one  has  nme  to  ftpend  lire  in  being  ill  and  being  cured. 
We  tec  how  absurd  that  it  in  the  caae  of  artisans,  but  we 
don't  are  it*  ab»urditr  in  the  c«*e  of  tho%e  who  are  supposed 
to  he  happy — the  rich." 

44  WhVdo  you  mean  T'  he  said. 

44  When  a  carpenter  i»  ill,"  I  **»J»  "  he  expects  h«  doctor 
to  gite  him  medicine  which  will  expel  the  diaeaae  by 
tomiting  or  parking,  or  to  camera*  or  cut  the  wound  and 
vet  him  right.  If  any  one  prescribe*  him  a  long  counc  of 
treatment  with  head  bandage*  and  so  on,  he  say*  at  once 
that  be  has  no  tune  to  be  ill,  and  that  it  doe*  not  pay  htm 
to  live  like  that,  giving  all  rm  attention  to  hi*  iUne*»  and 
neglecting  rm  proper  work.  At  that  he  b*d»  thai  doctor 
good-day,  and  goes  back  to  hit  ordinarr  war  of  life,  rrgatna 
hi»  health,  and  live*  on  doing  ha  work  j  or  if  hi%  b» 

not  ftrong  enough  to  carry  him  through,  he  die*,  and  a 

. 

Yes,"  he  amid,*4  that  «»  the  medical  treatmem  bcnttinf  a 
man  of  that  clata.** 

**  And  a  not  the  reaaon  of  it,"  I  and,  w  that  he  had  work 
to  do,  and  if  he  were  not  doing  it,  it  didn't  pay  him  to  live  I  " 
carlv,"  he  atid. 

"Then  the  nch  man,  at  we  uy,  hat  no  Mich  proper  work 
which  he  mini  do  if  he  a  to  find  life  worth  living. 

44  So  they  wiy." 

"Then  'you  do  n<>i  listen  to  Phocyiidca,  when  he  tar* 
that  a»  toon  at  a  man  hat  (Of  a  mcam  of  livelihood  he 
CH.  «ht  to  practtte  virtue,** 

M I  think  he  thouid  begin  even  beture  that,"  be  aaai. 

44  Well,"  1  taid,  ••  we  need  not  quarrel  with  htm  on  that 
point,  but  let  u*  assure  ounclve*  whether  tha  practice  of 
virtue  a  incutnbenc  on  the  rich,  to  that  life  n>  not  worth 
living  to  the  man  who  does  not  practitc  it,  or  whether 
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valetudinarianism,  while  it  makes  carpentering  and  other 
crafts  which  require  attention  of  mind  impossible,  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  following  the  advice  of  Phocylides." 

"  But  assuredly  it  does,"  he  said.  "  This  excessive  care  of 
the  body,  which  goes  beyond  what  gymnastic  admits,  is  per 
haps  worse  than  anything.  It  is  equally  harassing  to  a  man 
in  business,  in  a  campaign,  or  in  magisterial  office  at  home." 

"  And  the  worst  part  of  it  is,  that  it  makes  a  man  ill- 
disposed  for  any  kind  of  study,  for  reflection  and  inward 
meditation.  It  causes  constant  suggestions  of  headaches 
and  dizziness,  for  which  philosophy  is  blamed,  so  that  it 
is  always  in  the  way  in  so  far  as  virtue  is  practised  and 
tested  by  study.  It  is  always  making  a  man  fancy  himself 
ill  and  be  continually  complaining  of  his  health." 

"  That  is  true  enough,"  he  said. 

"Then  shall  we  say  that  Asclepius  knew  this  and  re 
vealed  the  science  of  medicine  for  men  who  had  naturally 
sound  bodies  and  who  lived  a  sound  life,  but  who  had  some 
specific  isolated  malady  ?  He  expelled  their  maladies  by 
drugs  or  by  surgery,  and  ordered  them  to  go  on  living  in 
their  usual  way  so  that  the  affairs  of  state  should  take  no 
harm.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  deal  with  bodies  that 
were  diseased  through  and  through  ;  he  would  not  attempt 
special  courses  of  treatment,  draining  off  a  little  here,  and 
pouring  in  a  little  there,  which  would  give  a  man  a  long 
and  miserable  life,  and  let  him  beget  children,  probably 
as  diseased  as  himself.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
right  to  treat  a  man  who  could  not  live  in  his  ordinary 
round  of  duties,  such  a  man  being  useless  to  himself  and  to 
the  state." 

"  You  make  Asclepius  a  statesman,"  he  said. 

"  Obviously,"  I  said  ;  "  and  don't  you  observe  that  because 
he  was  so,  his  sons  showed  themselves  good  fighters  at 
Troy,  and  practised  medicine  in  the  way  I  describe  ?  Do 
you  not  remember  how  they  treated  the  wound  which 
Menelaus  got  from  Pandarus  : 

'  How  first  from  it  the  clottered  blood  they  sucked, 

Then  medicine,  wondrously  composed,  applied'; 
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but  they  gave  him  no  more  tMtracbom  than  they  did 
'viuv,  as  to  what  he  should  cat  or  drink  afterward*  ? 
Their  medH  mev  they  thought,  would  cure  own  who,  before 
they  got  their  wound,  had  been  healthy  and  orderly  in  their 
manner  of  life,  even  if  Cher  happened  to  drink  the  next 
moment  a  compound  of  meml  and  wine  and  cheese  t  but  the 
lives  of  the  conttituoonally  diseased  Mai  intemperate  they 
considered  uurlew  to  the  patients  themselves  and  to  the  reat 
of  the  world.  Their  art  wa»  Ml  meant  far  euch  people, 
and  the*  were  not  to  he  treated,  though  they  were  richer 
than  Midas." 

•*  You  make  out  the  tons  of  Aackpnis  to  have  been  fine 
icllow*,"  he  and. 

M  That  is  hut  right,"  I  said,  M  though  the  tragedians  and 
Pindar  disobey  us,  and  smjr  that  Aackpiua  was  the  son  of 
Apollo,  but  was  induced  by  an  ofier  of  money  to  raise  to 
life  a  nch  man  who  was  already  dead,  for  which  deed  he 
was  struck  by  a  thunderbolt  Bui  in  accordance  with 
what  we  said  before,  we  shall  not  believe  both  thcae  state 
ments  of  theirs.  If  he  waa  the  son  of  a  god,  he  was  not, 
we  shall  say,  greedy  of  gain  i  and  if  he  wa»  greedy  of  gam, 
he  was  not  the  eon  of  a  god.  ** 

M  That  is  perfectly  right,"  he  said.     "  But  what  do 
<ar  to  thi»,  Socrates  ?     You  must  get  good  doctors  in  vour 
city,  om»t  you  not  f     Well,  surely  the  beat  doctor*  WH  be 
those  who  have  had  the  largest  practice  amonf  both  the 
heahhy  and  the  dacascd,  and  auatkviy  the  beet  judge 
be  those  who  have  associated  with  men  of  every  type  of 
character?" 

•'  Cenainlv,  if  they  art  really  good.  But  do  you  know 
to  whom  I  think  that  term  applies  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me,     he  said. 

*•  Well,  I  shall  try,**  I  said  j  M  but  you  have  appited  the 
tame  argument  to  two  quite  different  thmgv" 

••  How  > "  he  said. 

**  You  would  certainly,**  I  sa*d, M  make  » erv  clever  doctors 
<>r    men   who  from   their  earueat  years,   besidea  acqu 
*  .cut irk  knowledge,  had  come  in  contact  with  very  manr 
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cases,  including  those  which  were  very  much  diseased,  and 
who  had  themselves  suffered  from  every  malady,  and  were  not 
constitutionally  very  healthy.  Because  they  do  not,  I  fancy, 
cure  the  body  with  the  body.  If  that  were  so,  it  would 
not  do  for  their  own  bodies  to  be  unhealthy  or  for  them 
to  become  ill ;  but  they  cure  the  body  with  the  mind,  and 
if  the  mind  be  evil,  or  has  become  so,  it  cannot  cure  any 
thing  properly." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

"  But  the  judge,  my  friend,  rules  mind  with  mind,  and 
that  we  cannot  allow  to  be  trained  from  earliest  years  in 
company  with  minds  that  are  evil,  and  to  have  itself  com 
mitted  all  manner  of  iniquity,  in  order  that  it  may  draw 
sharp  inferences  as  to  the  guilt  of  others  from  its  own  self- 
knowledge,  as  is  allowable  in  the  case  of  bodily  diseases. 
No,  if  a  man's  mind  is  to  be  noble  and  good,  and  to  judge 
just  deeds  in  a  sound  way,  he  must  from  early  years  have 
been  without  experience  of  or  part  in  evil  dispositions. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  good  men  show  themselves  in 
youth  to  be  simple-minded  and  easily  deceived  by  the 
wicked,  because  there  is  nothing  in  their  own  hearts  of 
like  nature  to  the  thoughts  of  evil  men,  with  which  they 
might  compare  them." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  is  markedly  their  experience." 
"And  for  that  reason,"  I  said,  "a  good  judge  must  not 
be  young,  but  old,  one  who  has  learned  late  in  life  the 
nature  of  wickedness,  not  from  taking  note  of  the  wicked 
ness  dwelling  in  his  own  heart,  but  from  having  learned 
by  long  experience  of  the  hearts  of  others  how  evil  is 
their  wickedness,  so  that  he  has  knowledge  of  it  but  not 
personal  experience." 

"Such  a  man,"  he  said,  "would  be  a  most  noble  judge." 
"And  a  good  one  also,"  I  said,  "which  was  the  point  of 
your  question  ;  for  he  that  has  a  good  mind  is  good.  But 
that  clever  and  suspicious  fellow,"  who  has  himself  done 
many  evil  deeds,  and  thinks  himself  a  wise  rascal,  appears  a 
master  of  cunning  whilst  he  has  to  deal  with  men  of  his 
own  kidney,  thanks  to  those  inward  patterns  by  which  he 
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judge*  ;  but  when  he  coma  into  contact  with  good  men 
older  than  htimclf,  he  appear*  but  a  fool,  ttupuiljr  tncredu. 
lou»  and  ignorant  of  a  healthy  moral  character,  wnce  he  hat 
no  pattern  of  any  Mich  thing  in  hit  heart.  But  a»  he  coma 
acroBt  bad  more  often  than  food,  he  i»  thought  by  himtelf 
and  other  people  to  be  more  a  woe  man  than  a  fooL" 

44  That  it  very  true,*'  he  uid. 

M  ToeaV*  I  Mud,  **  for  a  good  and  wtae  judge  we  mutt 
look,  not  to  thtt  man,  but  to  the  other.  For  vice  can 
never  know  both  virtue  ami  mOTilf,  whil<  .  a  well- 

educated  nature  will  in  coune  of  ttmc  attain  to  »cict 
knowledge  at  one*  of  hencU  and  oi  vice.     So  the  virtvou* 
man,  it  appear*  to  me,  and  noc  UM  wicked  make*  the 

v" 
-I  think  with  you," 


"Then  along  with  »uch  judge*  you  will  give  the  citr  4|0 

ciDfi  fuch  a*  we  deftcnbed,  and  the  two  proidaiona  will 
tend  the  »oul»  and  bodie*  of  such  of  four  citucns  a*  a: 
•ound  nature  ;  but  for  flat  reu,  they  will  permit  the  un- 
tound  in  body  to  die,  and  actually  put  to  death  thoae  who 
are  incurably  corrupt  in  tool." 

•*  Yes"  be  aud,  M  we  have  »ccn  thai  chat  it  beat  both  for 
the  turTcrer*  thera*elve»  and  for  the  city." 

"  Your  young  men,  it  «»  clear,"  I  wuJ,  M  will  be  chary  of 
incurring  any  need  of  law,  since  they  will  be  trained  in  thai 
simple  mu*ic  which,  we  have  declared,  engender* 


M  Surdy,"  he  »a:d. 

44  And  he  (hat  u  trained  in  mime  will  follow  the  aMM 
path  in  hi*  pursuit  of  umlaut  if,  and  may,  if  he  will,  be 
independent  of  medicine  except  in  extreme  caata," 

44 1  think  *>.** 

44  Unlike  other  athlete*  who  diet  and  cxerctte  themtervea 
to  gain  strength  of  body,  be  will  endure  the  excfcuo  and 
totb  of  gymnaatif  rather  to  ttimulate  the  tpthtcd  part  of 
hi*  *oul  than  to  make  humelf  urong.** 

41  You  arc  right,"  he  »aid. 

MThen,  Glaucon,  may  we  aty  thai  the  purpoac  of  thotc 
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who  established  a  joint  education  in  music  and  gymnastic 
was  not,  as  some  people  think,  that  they  might  tend  the 
body  with  the  one  and  the  soul  with  the  other  ? " 

"  What  was  it  then  ? "  he  said. 

"  It  is  more  likely,"  I  said,  "  that  both  music  and  gymnastic 
are  meant  especially  for  the  soul." 

"  How  ? " 

"  Have  you  never  noticed,"  I  said,  "  how  a  lifelong  train 
ing  in  gymnastic  without  music  affects  the  character,  or 
what  is  the  effect  of  the  opposite  training  ? " 

"  To  what  do  you  refer  ? "  he  said. 

"  To  fierceness  and  hardness  on  the  one  hand,"  I  said, 
"  and  softness  and  gentleness  on  the  other." 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  "  exclusive  devotion  to  gymnastic 
turns  men  out  fiercer  than  need  be,  while  the  same  devotion 
to  music  makes  them  softer  than  is  good  for  them." 

"  Yes,"  I  s.aid,  "  it  is  the  spirited  element  in  their  nature 
that  produces  the  fierceness ;  well  trained  it  would  be 
bravery,  but  if  it  is  strained  over  much  it  will  turn  into 
hardness  and  surliness,  and  naturally  enough." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  he  said. 

"Then  is  not  gentleness  involved  in  the  philosophic 
nature  ;  but  if  it  relax  too  much  into  gentleness,  the  tem 
perament  will  be  made  too  soft,  while  the  right  training 
will  make  it  both  gentle  and  orderly,  will  it  not  ? " 

"It  will." 

"  Now  we  assert  that  our  guardians  must  have  both  those 
elements  of  character  r  " 

"  They  must." 

"Then  must  not  these  be  made  to  accord  with  one 
another  ? " 

"Surely." 

"  And  when  this  accordance  has  been  reached,  is  not  the 
soul  both  temperate  and  brave  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  But  when  there  is  discord,  is  not  the  soul  cowardly  and 
boorish  ? " 

"Yes." 
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.  ben  when  any  man  lea  mu**c  tute  hu  toul  away,  and 
pour  flooding  into  hu  mind  through  hit  ear*,  a*  through  a 
funnel,  thoae  tweet  and  toft  and  mournful  melodic*  whkh 
we  have  described,  till  he  tpend  hit  whole  lite  piping  and 
cloying  hiimelf  with  touad,  that  man  at  fint  temper*  the 
tptntej  element  in  him,  at  ttcd  b  tempered,  and  makes  it 
otefal  instead  of  u*de*t  and  hard  ;  but  if  he  continues  with 
out  crating  to  beguile  that  element,  after  a  time  be  begins  to 
drwohe  and  melt  it  away,  till  he  pour  out  hit  %;  • 
stream,  cut  a*  it  were  the  tincwt  of  hit  toul,  aad  make  of  it 
1  a  feeble  warrior.' " 

•  That  *t  very  true,"  he  «a*d 

M  And  if,"  I  «ud,  M  he  hat  at  the  beginning  received  from 
nature  a  tpiritleat  tout,  thit  proem  it  rmpid  ;  if  a  spirited,  he 
inake*  his  spirit  weak,  and  eatilv  %wared  thit  way  and  that, 
provoked  and  eatingutthed  qotcklr  and  by  triftea.  Such 
men  inttead  of  spirited  become  cnaa  and  irritable,  full  of 
bad  temper. 

*  Moat  certainly. 

•But  what  it  the  result  of  hard  gvmnascic  extrctM  and 
good  living,  with  no  participation  in  muttc  and  philotophy  f 
I«  not  the  &rit  re-wilt  that  a  man  being  tound  in  body  » 
filled  with  understanding  and  »p»nt  and  becomes  braver 
than  be  hat  ever  been  before  r 

Mtfc." 

44  But  what  if  he  continue  exclotively  in  thit  coune,  and 
hate  no  fellowship  whatever  with  the  Mutea  ?  If  there  were 
ever  in  hit  toul  any  love  of  learning,  then  ttnce  it  tt  ffarved 
of  all  knowledge  and  inquiry,  and  it  debarred  from  ditcourte 
and  all  music,  doet  it  not  become  weak  and  lame  and  blind, 
being  never  routed  and  never  fed,  and  having  its  temct 
unpi-r.TJ  ?** 

"  That  it  to,**  he  «ud. 

"  Then  tuch  a  man,  I  fancy,  become*  a  hater  of  reaton, 
and  unmu&icaL  He  no  longer  UM»  the  pertuaaiveneat  of 
dttcourtr,  but  accompli%het  all  hit  endt  by  violence  and 
fierccneat,  like  a  brute  beatt,  and  live*  in  ignorance  and 
ineptitude,  dtfoid  of  all  rhythm  and  grace.** 
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"  That  is  precisely  what  happens,"  he  said. 

"Then  seemingly  for  those  two  elements  of  the  soul, 
the  spirited  and  the  philosophic,  God,  I  should  say,  has 
given  men  the  two  arts,  music  and  gymnastic.  Only 
412  incidentally  do  they  serve  soul  and  body.  Their  purpose  is 
to  tune  these  two  elements  into  harmony  with  one  another 
by  slackening  or  tightening,  till  the  proper  pitch  be  reached." 

"  So  it  would  appear." 

"  Then  we  shall  rightly  name  as  the  perfect  master  of 
music  and  understander  of  harmony  not  him  who  can 
attune  the  strings,  but  him  who  can  most  fairly  mix  music 
and  gymnastic  and  apply  them  in  the  most  perfect  measure 
to  the  soul." 

"  Yes,  and  with  reason,  Socrates." 

"Then,  Glaucon,  shall  we  not  need  such  an  one  in  our 
city  to  be  always  our  minister,  if  the  constitution  is  to  be 
preserved  ? " 

"  Yes,  we  can  have  no  greater  need  than  that." 

"  So  much,  then,  for  our  outlines  of  education  and  up 
bringing  ;  for  why  need  we  lay  down  for  these  men  laws 
for  their  dances,  for  hunting  and  the  chase,  and  for  their 
gymnastic  contests  and  their  horse-racing  ?  It  is  surely 
clear  enough  that  these  must  be  in  accord  with'  what  we 
have  already  prescribed.  To  work  that  out  is  now  no 
difficult  matter." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  said. 

"  Good,"  I  said.  "  Now  what  is  the  next  question  we 
have  to  settle  ?  Is  it  not  who  of  these  citizens  are  to  rule, 
and  who  are  to  be  ruled  r " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  older  men  must  rule, 
and  the  younger  be  ruled  ?  " 

"It  is." 

"  And  the  best  of  the  older  men  r " 

"Yes." 

"  Are  not  those  who  are  best  at  farming  the  best  of  the 
farmers  ?  " 

"Yes." 

no 
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"  Then  tn  the  prevent  our,  aince  we  mutt  have  the  best 
or  the  guardians  muff  we  noc  fare  tno»e  who  axe  bn*  at 
guarding  the  city  ?  ** 

"Ye*." 

MFor  thw  purpose  mutt  they  not  be  intelligent  and 
capable,  and,  moreover,  careful  of  the  city?9* 

••They  num." 

•*  A  nun  care*  beat  for  what  he  love*  f  ** 

"Inevitably." 

••And  a  man  wit!  be  man  likrlr  to  tore  that  wbote 
interest*  be  thinks  are  bound  up  with  hit  own,  wboat 
prosperity  be  fancies  entails  hi*  own  prosperity,  who* 
aJvrrttty  hw  adversity?" 

«  Ye*,"  he  «»d. 

•*  Then  from  •miaaf  m*  guardians  we  mint  telect  those 
men  who  we  think,  on  inquiry,  have  excelled  all  tWtr  life 
kmg  in  doing  tcalnydy  whaterer  they  thought  wa»  for  the 
citv*»  tettran,  and  in  rrfuwng  ranlvctrf  a»  4*  what  ther 
i  houxht  was  to  in  harm  ?" 

"  Yrs  thrv  arc  the  men  we  want,"  he  aud. 

•*  We  muat  watch  them,  I  think,  at  every  uagr  of  Itft 
and  «ee  that  they  hold  fat  to  their  doctrine,  that  neither 
witchcraft  nor  violence  make  them  forget  and  abandon  the 
belief  that  they  mutt  do  what  if  be«t  for  the  •  itr  " 

M  Of  what  abandonment  do  you  apeak  ? "  he  «axi. 

"I  thai!  tdl  vou,"  1  «.J.     "The  km  of  belief  by  the 
mind  may  be  willing  or  unwilling.     A  man  who  has  learnt  4t j 
better,  loses  his  false  belief  willingly  ;  all  true  beliefs  °«  <he 
other  hand,  are  lost  unwillingly. 

•*  I  understand  voluntary  IOM  ;  involuntary  lota  you  must 
explain  to  me.** 

"Don't  you  understand,"  I  »aid,  Mor  do  you  not  think 
with  me,  that  men  lose  good  thing*  unwillingly,  had  tJ. 
witlmglir ;  or  that  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  truth  t\  bad,  and 
to  think  whit  is  true  is  good  f     Or  do  you  not  think  that 
to  believe  what  is,  is  to  think  truly  ;  ** 

"  Yes,**  he  M-.',  "  you  are  right,  and  I  think  that  n.en 
lose  a  true  belief  unwillingly.** 

Ill 
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"It  is  taken  from  them  by  theft,  or  witchcraft,  or 
violence,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  Again,"  he  said,  "  I  fail  to  understand." 

"  My  language,  I  am  afraid,  is  high-flown  and  obscure. 
I  call  it  theft  when  men  are  persuaded  out  of  their  opinion, 
or  when  they  forget  it ;  for  time  in  the  one  case,  and  argu 
ment  in  the  other,  robs  them  of  their  belief  without  their 
knowing  what  is  happening.  Now,  do  you  understand  ? " 

"Yes." 

"Then  I  call  it  violence  when  pain  or  suffering  makes 
men  change  their  beliefs." 

"  That  too  I  understand,"  he  said,  "  and  you  are  right." 

"Then  I  fancy  that  you  would  say  with  me  that  the 
bewitched  are  those  who  change  their  beliefs  under  the 
beguilement  of  pleasure  or  the  pressure  of  fear  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "all  things  that  deceive  may  be  said  to 
bewitch." 

"  Then,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  we  must  discover  who 
are  the  best  guardians  of  the  doctrine  that  is  in  them,  that 
they  must  do  whatever  they  think  at  any  time  best  for  the 
city.  We  must  watch  them  from  their  earliest  childhood, 
and  set  them  tasks  in  which  there  are  the  strongest  tempta 
tions  to  forget  or  be  cheated  out  of  their  devotion  to  the 
city.  We  must  select  those  that  are  tenacious  of  memory 
and  hard  to  deceive,  the  others  we  must  reject.  Do  you 
agree  ? " 
""Yes." 

"  We  must  impose  upon  them,  too,  labours,  and  vexations, 
and  contests,  and  watch  for  the  same  things  there." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

•'  Then,"  I  said,  "  we  must  prepare  for  them  a  contest  of 
the  third  kind,  a  trial  in  resistance  to  witchcraft,  and  watch 
them  then.  As  men  try  whether  colts  are  easily  frightened 
by  taking  them  near  noises  and  alarming  sounds,  so  we  must 
bring  our  men,  while  still  young,  into  the  midst  of  terrors, 
and  then  again  plunge  them  into  pleasures,  testing  them 
more  hardly  than  gold  is  tested  in  the  fire  ;  and  if  one 
appear  in  all  things  gracious  and  a  resister  of  enchantment, 
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if   he  u   a   good    guardian  of   humelf   and    the   music   he 
nt,  if  he  bear  himself  in  all  his  trial*  with  rhythm 
and  harmony,  such  a  man  would  be  of  tW  greatest  ttr 
to   humelf  and    to  the  city.     Therefore  we  mutt   elect 
a«  ruler  and   guardian  ot    the  city  him   who  a*  boy  and 
vouth  and  man  hat  been  tested  and  hat  come  out  wit 
out  stain,  and  render  him  honours  in  life  and  after  death, 
htm  the  highest  rewards  of  public  burial  and  other 

method  at  that,  Glaueon,"  I  said,  "seems  to  me  At  best 
for  the  election  and  appointment  of  rulers  and)  guardian*. 
the  outline  onlr  without  accurate  details," 


*  Mr  opinion  n  much  the  tame,1*  he  said. 

.hen  t*  it  really  mott  correct  to  fire  these  the  name 
of  perfect  gjvafdiMM,  inasmuch  at  they  watch  over  both 
ate  sflauw  and  fnend*  at  home,  taking  care  thai  the 
first  shall  be  unable,  and  the  second  unwillinf,  to  do 
harm  ;  and  to  call  the  young  men,  whom  we  formerly 
counted  at  guardians,  unit* In  and  upholder*  of  the 
doctrine*  of  the  raters?** 

M I  think  to,"  he  *aid. 

"  Well,  then,"  I  said,  **can  we  contrive  aaytiunff  in  the 
if  those  necrstmry  lies  of  which  we  spoke  a  little  while 
ago,  so  that  bir  meant  of  one  noble  falsehood  we  may  con* 
vince,  preferably  the  ruler*  themedvea,  bat  M  any  case  the 
ret«  of  the  ctttsem?" 

**  What  do  you  mean  f  he  said . 

44  It  t*  no  novelty,"  I  taid,  M  but  of  Phoenician  onfin, 
and  ha*  happened  in  many  places  before  this,  accorditw  at> 
the  accredited  stories  of  the  poets,  but  we  have  never  had 
it,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  could.  It  would  need  a 
great  deal  of  penmsion  to  get  it  betteved.** 

"You  %rem  very  shy  of  divulnng  it,**  he  said. 

*  You  will  understand  why  I  am  shy,"  I  said,  "wh  1 
hive  told  it  you." 

"Out  with  it,"  he  said,  -and  don't  be  afraid." 

••  Well,  I  will,  though  I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  find 
the  courage  or  the  words  to  tell  you  -t  and  I  shall  try  first 
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to  convince  the  rulers  themselves  and  the  soldiers,  and  then 
the  rest  of  the  city,  that  all  our  training  and  education  of 
them,  all  those  things  which  they  thought  they  experienced, 
were  only  dreams.  In  reality  all  that  time  they  were 
under  the  earth,  being  fashioned  and  trained,  and  they 
themselves,  their  arms  and  all  their  possessions,  were  being 
manufactured,  and  when  they  had  been  made  quite  ready, 
this  earth,  their  mother,  sent  them  up  to  the  surface.  Now, 
therefore,  they  must  watch  over  the  land  in  which  they 
dwell,  as  their  mother  and  nurse,  and  defend  her  against 
all  invaders,  and  look  upon  the  other  citizens  as  their 
brothers  and  children  of  the  same  soil." 

"You  had  reason,"  he  said,  "to  be  so  long  ashamed  of 
telling  your  falsehood." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  you  are  no  doubt  right ;  but  still  listen 
to  the  rest  of  the  tale.  *  You  in  this  city  are  all  brothers,' 
so  we  shall  tell  our  tale  to  them,  '  but  God  as  he  was 
fashioning  you,  put  gold  in  those  of  you  who  are  capable  of 
ruling  ;  hence  they  are  deserving  of  most  reverence.  He  put 
silver  in  the  auxiliaries,  and  iron  and  copper  in  the  farmers 
and  the  other  craftsmen.  For  the  most  part  your  children 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  yourselves,  but  because  you  are 
all  akin,  sometimes  from  gold  will  come  a  silver  offspring,  or 
from  silver  a  gold,  and  so  on  all  round.  Therefore  the 
first  and  weightiest  command  of  God  to  the  rulers  is  this — 
that  more  than  aught  else  they  be  good  guardians  of  and 
watch  zealously  over  the  offspring,  seeing  which  of  those 
metals  is  mixed  in  their  souls ;  if  their  own  offspring 
have  an  admixture  of  copper  or  iron,  they  must  show  no 
pity,  but  giving  it  the  honour  proper  to  its  nature,  set  it 
among  the  artisans  or  the  farmers  ;  and  if  on  the  other 
hand  in  these  classes  children  are  born  with  an  admixture 
of  gold  and  silver,  they  shall  do  them  honour  and  appoint 
the  first  to  be  guardians,  the  second  to  be  auxiliaries.  For 
there  is  an  oracle  that  the  city  shall  perish  when  it  is 
guarded  by  iron  or  copper.'  Can  you  suggest  any  con 
trivance  by  which  they  may  be  made  to  believe  this 
story?" 
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M  No,"  be  stttd,  M I  tec  no  hope  of  Mcceeding  with  your 
original  citizens,  but  possibly  their  MM  and  their  descend 
ants,  and  »ub%rquent  gCMMdOM  might  believe  it.** 

A'di,"  I  said,  "even  that  would  bare  a  good  effect  in 
making  them  care  more  for  the  citr  and  for  eacb  other ; 
for  I  chink  I  understand  what  rou  mean. 

"'Dm    will    be   at   the  popular  voice  thall  determine. 
But  for  our  part,  now  that  we  have  armed  tbeae  children  of 
the  toil,  let  us  lemd  them  forth  with  the  guardian*  M  their 
bead.     They  shall  march  forth  and  examine  which  •  the 
best  place  in  the  city  for  a  camp,  •electing  a  «•§  from  * 
I  bey  can  at  once  control  any  disobedience  to  the  bw  « 
the  cii) ,  and  repel  all  attacks  from  without  if  any  enemy 
come  upon  them  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold.     Let  them  make 
their  camp,  offer  sacrifices  to  the  proper  gods,  and  then  make 
their  arrangements  for  sleeping.     Do  you  agree  ? " 

"I  do,"  be  said, 

*  Their  sleeping  places  should  wmVe  to  protect 
from  storms  and  beat,  should  they  not  ?** 

«  Surdr,"  he  «id.   M  Kor  voo  are  talking  of  their 

**  Ye*,*4  I  said,  **  but  the  house*  of  loHJaVs,  not  of  money- 
grubbers,** 

M  What  is  the  difference  you  imply  ? "  be  smid. 

MI  shall  try  to  tell  rou,"  I  and.  "You  know  how 
terrible  and  disgraceful  it  ts  for  shepherds  to  keep  dogs  to 
guard  their  locks  which  are  so  badly  brad  or  trained  that 
from  want  of  discipline  or  hunger,  or  from  some  other  evil 
in  their  nature,  thev  will  dare  to  worry  the  theep,  and  act 
like  wolves  rather  than  dogs?" 

M  It  is  terrible,"  he  swd.     *  Certainly." 

"Then  we  must  take  every  precaution  against  our 
auxiliaries  acting  in  this  way  to  the  cmsens,  since  they 
are  wronger  than  they,  and  behaving  like  fierce  masters 
rather  than  loving  allies  f** 

"  We  must,"  he  said. 

"  Is  not  a  really  noble  education  the  best  possible  precau- 
tion?w 

*»  We!!,  they  have  that  ?  "  he  said. 
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"  Well,"  I  replied,  "  we  need  not  go  into  that  now,  my 
dear  Glaucon,  but  we  must  insist  on  what  I  have  just 
mentioned,  namely,  that  they  must  have  the  right  kind  of 
education,  whatever  that  may  be,  if  they  are  to  have  what 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  make  them  gentle 
to  one  another  and  to  those  they  guard." 

"Yes,  you  are  right,"  he  said. 

"  But  besides  this  education,  any  man  of  sense  will  tell 
us  that  their  houses  and  their  other  arrangements  must  be 
so  regulated  as  in  no  way  to  discourage  them  from  being 
the  best  of  guardians,  or  to  incite  them  to  maltreat  the  rest 
of  the  citizens." 

"  And  he  will  tell  us  rightly,"  he  said. 

"  Consider  then,"  I  said,  "  whether  their  manner  of  life 
and  their  dwelling-places  must  be  of  some  such  fashion  as 
this  if  they  are  to  answer  our  description.  In  the  first 
place,  no  one  shall  have  any  private  property,  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Secondly,  no  one  shall  have  dwelling- 
place  or  storehouse  which  any  one  who  pleases  may  not 
freely  enter.  To  supply  the  proper  necessities  of  men  who 
are  warrior  athletes,  and  both  prudent  and  courageous,  they 
shall  receive  from  the  other  citizens  a  fixed  reward  for  their 
guardianship,  large  enough  to  support  them  for  a  year  and 
leave  nothing  over.  They  shall  live  in  common,  taking 
their  meals  at  the  public  tables,  as  in  an  army.  As  for 
silver  and  gold,  we  shall  tell  them  that  they  have  the  divine 
metals  always  in  their  hearts,  given  them  by  the  gods,  and 
have  no  need  of  men's  silver  and  gold  ;  nay,  that  it  is  an  act 
of  impiety  to  pollute  their  possession  of  the  divine  gold 
417  by  conjoining  it  with  the  mortal ;  for  many  unholy  deeds 
are  done  for  the  common  currency,  but  the  coinage  in 
their  souls  is  unsullied.  They  alone  in  all  the  city  are  not 
allowed  to  handle  or  touch  silver  and  gold,  or  to  be  under 
the  same  roof  with  it,  or  hold  it  in  their  hands,  or  drink  out 
of  gold  and  silver  vessels ;  this  will  be  their  salvation,  and 
the  salvation  of  the  city.  But  if  at  any  time  they  acquire 
land  or  houses  or  money  of  their  own,  and  are  men  of 
business  and  farmers  instead  of  guardians,  they  will  become 
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'   he  hated  matte**  instead  of  the  allies  of  the  other  citmem. 

They  will  live  thctr  life,  hating  and  being  hated,  plotting 

knd   being   plotted  agaioat,  always   in   greater   and   more 

itntcntr   fear   of  the  cittnm  within   than   of  the  enemies 

'without,  rushing  to  the  very  brink  of  JhUmciiun,  and  the 

c:tv  with  them.     For  all  thote  reasom/*  I  aud,"  shall  we 

•OC  my  that   this  n  the  manner   in  which  our   guardians 

•MM  be  provided  with   houses  and  other  neceasar.es  and 

•ball  w«  kfiabte  accordingly  ? " 

•id  Glaucon. 


'I? 


BOOK    IV 

419  HERE   Adeimantus   interposed  with  the  remark  :    "  How, 
Socrates,  will  you  answer  a  possible  objection  that  you  are 
not  making  these  men  so  very  happy,  and  that  this  unhappi- 
ness  is  their  own  fault  ?    Really  the  city  belongs  to  them, 
and  yet  they  enjoy  none  of  the  advantages  of  other  rulers. 
These  own  lands,  build  fine  and  magnificent  houses,  which 
they  furnish  with  an  equal  magnificence  ;  they  make  their 
own  sacrifices  to  the  gods  and  indulge  in  hospitality,  and, 
briefly,  to  come  to  what  you  mentioned,  are  in  possession 
of  silver  and  gold  and  everything  that  is  thought  essential  to 
a  state  of  blessedness.       But  your  rulers,  the  objector  will 
say,  seem  established  in  the  city  just  like  paid  auxiliaries, 

420  nothing  but  a  garrison." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  and  you  may  go  on  and  say  that  they  only 
get  their  food,  and  no  wages  in  addition  to  it,  like  the  other 
citizens ;  so  that  if  they  want  to  travel  at  their  own 
expense,  they  will  be  unable  ;  they  will  have  nothing  to 
give  a  mistress,  no  money  to  spend  on  anything  they  may 
happen  to  want,  like  the  men  who  are  ordinarily  thought 
happy  ;  you  omit  these  counts  and  many  like  them  from 
your  indictment." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  « let  those  be  added." 

"  Then,  you  ask,  how  shall  I  reply  r " 

"Yes." 

"  I  fancy,"  I  said,  "  that  we  shall  find  what  to  say,  if  we 
proceed  along  the  path  we  have  followed  up  till  now. 
For  we  shall  say  that  while  it  would  not  surprise  us 
if  even  under  these  conditions  these  men  were  extremely 
happy,  still  our  purpose  in  founding  the  city  was  not 
to  make  any  one  class  in  it  surpassingly  happy,  but  to 
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take  the  city  aa  •  whole  M  happy  M  possible.  For  it  wat 
Mir  idea  thai  in  Mch  a  city  we  %hould  moat  certainly  CM! 
uftice,  as  we  should  find  injustice  in  the  worn  governed 
city,  and  by  inspecting  both  we  hoped  10  decide  our  old 
question.  And  now  we  arc,  we  think,  commuting  tilt 
hippy  otr,  not  in  a  partial  way  hy  making  happy  a  few 
v-pic  in  it,  hut  by  making  the  w hole  city  happy .  When 
•re  have  done  we  shall  examine  the  opposite  city.  If  we 
were  painting  a  statue  and  tome  one  came  and  cm 
•  on  the  grounds  that  we  were  not  putting 
rautiful  cokwn  on  the  matt  beautiful  pam  of  the 

for  the  eyes  which  are  the  mo*t  beautiful   part  of  • 
ody,  would  not  be  painted  purple,  but  black     we  «hould 
e  thought  to  reply  reasonably  to  tuch  a  critic  if  we  said. 
My  dear  good  «ir,  don't  imagine  that  we  ought  to  paint 
eye*  to  beautiful  that  they  don't  look  like  etr%  at  all,  or 
paint  any  of  the  other  limbs  in  that  manner.     You  mutt 
•onaider  if  hy  firing  each  part  it*  proper  colour,  we  make 
he  whole  beautiful.     Jutt  to  in  the  case  before  •*,  do  not 
"fee  m  to  give  the  guardian*  happineai  of  a  kind  that  will 
rtake  them  anything  rather  than  guardians.     For  we  know 
buite  well  that  we  might  cloche  the  farmer*  in  gorgeous 
robes,  and  tet  cmwnt  of  gold  on  their  heads,  and  tell  them 
to  cultivate  the  land  at  their  pleasure  ;  and  we  might  have 
the  potter*  recline  in  a  graceful  row  by  the  fire,  drinking 
and  featt  r.g.  and  turning  their  wheel  when  they  felt  in 
clined  to  ,)o  their  work,  and  put  all  the  othen  in  a  vmi'ar 
aute  of  rapture  ;  to  making  the  wh  lr  cinrt  no  doubt,  quite 
extraordinarily   Happy.     Give  us  no  advice  of  that  kind, 
because  if  we  take  it,  the  farmer  will  not  be  a  farmer,  nor 
the  potter  a  potter  ;  no  one  in  all  the  profnaiom  of  which  4JI 
the  teate  K  made  up  will  follow  h:t  profit  nil  MI      But  the 
c .  .--.•ojucncri  in  the*e  rases  are  lem  impottaat.     For  that 
r   SSlers   »'••..!'.   degenerate  and   br  corrupt,  and    pretend 
to  be  what  the)  arc  no:,  inflicts  no  vrrr  tcrtous  harm  on 
the  city,  but  if  the  guardians  of  the  tawt  and  the  state  are 
-i    seeming    only,  not    in    reality,  then  vou  may  be 
:  that   thrv    will   utterly  destroy   the   whole   c:tr   just 
i  fq 
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as  they  alone  have  power  to  make  it  prosperous  and 
happy.'  We,  that  is,  are  making  true  guardians,  who  will 
be  the  last  to  harm  the  city  ;  your  objector  offers  us  men 
like  farmers,  fitted  not  for  a  state  but  to  be  merry  revellers 
at  some  congenial  gathering,  and  cannot  be  speaking  of 
a  city  at  all.  We  then  have  to  consider  whether  in  estab 
lishing  the  guardians  we  are  to  aim  at  giving  them  as  much 
happiness  as  possible,  or  whether  we  ought  rather  to  turn 
our  attention  to  giving  happiness  to  the  whole  city,  in 
which  case  we  must  compel  the  auxiliaries  and  guardians 
to  second  our  efforts,  and  we  must  persuade  them  to  be  as 
skilful  at  their  own  business  as  lies  in  their  power,  and  give 
similar  advice  to  all  the  others.  And  when  the  whole  city 
is  thus  increasing  and  prosperous,  we  may  allow  each  class 
to  partake  of  such  happiness  as  their  nature  allows." 

"  Your  words,"  he  said,  "  seem  to  me  excellent." 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  will  you  equally  approve  of  the  com 
panion  remark  I  make  to  that  ? " 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  Consider  whether  this  is  what  corrupts  the  other 
craftsmen,  so  that  they  become  not  only  corrupt,  but  bad 
workmen." 

"  To  what  do  you  refer  ? " 

"  Riches  and  poverty,"  I  said. 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"In  this  way.  Do  you  think  that  a  potter  who  has 
come,  into  money  will  want  to  go  on  with  his  craft  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  said. 

"  Will  he  not  become  more  idle  and  careless  than  he 
was  before  ? " 

"  Yes,  much  more." 

"  And  that  will  make  him  a  worse  potter  ? " 

"  \  es  ;  a  much  worse  potter  too." 

•*  Then,  to  take  the  other  case,  if  poverty  prevents  him 
from  buying  tools  or  anything  else  required  for  his  craft 
his  work  will  be  inferior,  and  he  will  make  worse  craftsmen 
of  his  sons  or  apprentices  ?  " 

"  Surely." 
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44  Then  both  poverty  and  nche*  produce  wane  handi 
craft  and  wone  craftsmen  i** 

dm  t  IT  . " 

•>en  it  seems  we  have  found  tome  other  things  againtt 
whoae  tecrrt  entrance  into  the  city  the  guavdiaaa  mm*  take 
evenr  precaution." 

44  What  are  they?" 

"  RK  he*    and    povertr,"    I    answered  ;   "  for    the    one  4<j 
ptodacc*  hunrry  and  idleness  and    revolution,   the   other 
revolution  and  meanness  and  villainy  besidea," 

"  Certainly,"  he  aaid.  uBui,  Socrates  think  of  this : 
How  will  our  city  be  able  to  carry  on  war  if  it  ha*  no 
money,  especially  if  it  is  forced  to  fight  a  city  which  i* 
large  and  rich  r* " 

44  Clearly,"  I  said,  M  to  fight  one  tuch  city  will  be  rather 
hard,  but  to  fight  two  will  be  caster." 

M  What  do  vou  mean  ? "  be  said. 

44  Wdl,"  1  and,  » in  the  first  place  you  will  allow  that  our 
men  will  be  warrior  athletes  fighting  against  rich  men  ? " 

44  Yes,  of  course,"  he  and. 

44  Well,  Adennantus"  I  «id,  M  don't  vou  think  that  one 
perfectly  trained  boxer  i*  an  easy  Match  for  two  la:  wealthy 
men  who  can't  box  J  " 

"  Not  for  both  at  once,  perhaps,"  he  said. 

44  Not  if  he  can  start  to  run  away  aad  then  wheel  round 
and  plant  a  blow  on  the  man  who  happens  to  be  ia 
front,  and  go  on  repeating  these  tactic*  ia  the  »t  tiling 
heat  •.  Would  not  such  a  fighter  beat  more  than  two 
such  opponents?" 

41  Indeed,"  he  said,  M  it  would  not  be  surprising.** 

44  And  do  you  not  think  that  the  rich  know  more,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  about  boxing  than  about  war  ;  " 

44 1  do,"  he  said. 

44  Then  the  chances  arc  that  our  athlete*  will  be  an  easy 
match  for  two  or  three  time*  their  number  ? " 

44 1  agree,"  he  said.     "  I  think  what  you  «ay  »  just.** 

"  Then  suppu»e  they  send  an  embassy  to  one  of  the 
cities  and  quite  truthfully  say,  4We  do  not  use  gold  or 
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silver  ;  we  are  not  permitted  to  possess  them,  but  you  are. 
Ally  yourselves  with  us  therefore,  and  you  may  have  the 
wealth  of  the  other  city.'  Do  you  imagine  that  any  man 
who  heard  this  proposal  would  prefer  to  fight  against  the 
lean  and  wiry  dogs  rather  than  to  fight  with  them  against 
fat  and  tender  sheep  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not.  But,"  he  went  on,  "  take  care  that 
the  amassing  of  the  wealth  of  all  the  other  cities  by  one 
does  not  involve  danger  to  the  city  without  wealth." 

"It  is  certainly  a  happy  idea  of  yours,"  I  said,  "to  think 
that  we  can  give  the  name  of  city  to  any  but  such  an  one  as 
we  have  been  organising." 

"  Why  not  r "  he  said. 

"You  must  give  the  others  a  grander  title,"  I  said. 
"For  each  of  them,  as  the  saying  runs,  is  no  city,  but 
cities  upon  cities  ;  two  at  the  least,  each  other's  enemies, 
423  the  city  of  the  poor  and  the  city  of  the  rich  ;  and  in  either 
of  these  is  a  vast  number  of  cities  which  you  will  be  entirely 
wrong  to  treat  as  one.  But  if  you  treat  them  as  many,  and 
hand  over  to  one  class  the  property  and  offices,  and  even  the 
persons  of  the  other  classes,  you  will  always  have  many  allies 
and  few  enemies.  And  so  long  as  your  city  is  governed  wisely 
on  the  lines  we  have  laid  down,  it  will  be  the  largest  of  ail. 
I  don't  mean  the  most  famous,  but  really  the  largest,  even 
though  it  have  only  a  thousand  fighting  men.  For  you 
will  not  easily  find  any  one  city  of  this  size  among  Hellenes 
or  barbarians,  though  you  will  find  many  that  seem  to  be 
many  times  the  size.  Do  you  agree  with  me  ? " 

"  Most  assuredly,"  he  said. 

"  Our  guardians  then,"  I  said,  "  will  find  here  the  fairest 
standard  by  which  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  city.  They 
may  then  set  apart  land  in  proportion,  and  let  the  rest 
alone." 

"  What  standard  r  "  he  asked. 

"  This,  in  my  opinion,"  I  said.  "  The  city  may  go  on 
increasing  so  long  as  it  can  grow  without  losing  its  unity, 
but  no  further." 

"  Yes,  that  is  excellent,"  he  said. 
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"Then  we  thall  lav  this  further  command  upon  the 
guardians,  chat  they  take  every  precaution  that  the  city 
he  neither  wnall  nor  of  illusory  fiMliuai,  hut  of  suflkient 
site  and  unity.** 

"  Weil,  that  i«  certainly  a  trifling  taak,**  he  mad. 

MHrre  »  another,**  i  amid,  "Mill  more  trifling.  We 
mentioned  it  before,  when  we  *»id  that  it  would  he  necea- 
amry  to  remove  any  inferior  child  that  was  bom  to  the 
guardian*  and  place  it  in  another  class,  and  to  promote  to 
the  guardian  cia*»  any  noble  chfldrasi  born  among  the  other 
classes.  Tht»  waa  intended  to  show  that  the  other  cittsena 
at  well  a*  the  guardiam  mutt  he  set  each  to  the  taak  for 
winch  nature  baa  fitted  him,  one  man  ooe  task,  that  to 
each  cittten  doing  ha  own  peculiar  work  may  bcconx  one 
man  and  not  many,  and  thut  the  whole  city  may  grow  to 
be  not  many  cities  hut  one.** 

*  Yes"  hr  said,  "that  is  a  smaller  *  flair  than  the  for  mar.* 

M  Really,  my  good  Aoeiimntus,"  I  uud,  M  thoat  task*  we 
are  imposing  upon  them  are  not  numerous  or  great,  aa  any 
one  would  allow,  but  quite  trifling*  «o  long  a*  they  observe 
(he  proverbial  one  great  thing  :  I  should  rather  call  it 
•afioent  than  great." 

"  What  it  that  ? "  he  aid. 

"  Education/*  I  said,  "and  upbringing.  For  if  they  are 
all  educated  and  become  reasonable  men,  they  will  eanlv 
understand  all  those  matter*  and  ail  the  other  detail*  which 
we  now  paai  over— -the  poaKavoo  of  wivea,  and  OjMIQOM 
of  marriage  and  the  begetting  of  children  :  in  all  tkejat 
thing*  they  will  tee  that  the  proverb,  '  KncnoV  goods  are 
common  goods,'  mutt  be  realised  a*  tar  a*  possible." 

"  Yes,  that  mt^t  be  perfectly  right,"  he  «id.  4x4 

44  Then,"  I  said,  **  once  our  city  it  well  started,  it  gee* 
nn  growing  a*  a  circle  round  itidfi  for  an  honett  up- 
brmfing  and  education  by  their  preserving  force  create 
pood  natures,  and  honest  natum  laying  hold  on  tuch  an 
education  grow  better  and  better,  and,  like  other  animak, 
their  breeding  qualities  improve  at  the  tame  time.  ' 

"  That  u  hkeljr  enough,    he  said. 
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"  In  a  word,  the  overseers  of  the  city  must  devote  them 
selves  to  this  principle,  preserving  it  from  secret  destruction, 
and  guarding  it  with  all  care — the  principle,  namely,  that 
there  shall  be  no  innovation  of  the  established  order  in 
gymnastic  and  music.  They  must  watch  over  this  with 
all  possible  care,  fearing  when  they  hear  such  words  as 

'  For  men  more  praise 
That  which  is  newest  of  the  minstrel's  lays,' 

lest,  perchance,  some  one  thinks  the  poet  means,  not  new 
songs,  but  a  new  fashion  of  songs,  and  praises  that.  But 
he  must  neither  praise  such  a  novelty  nor  understand  this 
to  be  the  poet's  meaning.  He  must  beware  of  changing 
to  a  new  kind  of  music,  for  the  change  always  involves 
danger.  Any  alteration  in  the  modes  of  music  is  always 
followed  by  alteration  in  the  most  fundamental  laws  of  the 
state.  So  says  Damon,  and  I  believe  him." 

"  You  may  put  me  down  also  as  a  believer,"  said 
Adeimantus. 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  here  it  would  seem,  in  music,  the 
guardians  must  erect  their  guard-house." 

"The  first  beginnings  of  lawlessness  in  music  are  very 
hard  to  detect,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  it  is  looked  on  as  an  amusement  which  can  do  no 
harm." 

"  All  it  does,"  he  said,   "  is  gradually  to  establish  and 
quietly  to  insinuate  itself  into  manners  and  customs.    From 
these  it  issues  in  greater  force  and  penetrates  men's  mutual 
dealings  ;  from  mutual  dealings  it  advances,  with  the  utmost 
insolence,  Socrates,  to  laws  and  constitutions,  till  in  the  end 
it  overturns  all  things  public  and  private." 
"  Good,"  I  said.     "  Is  that  the  case  ?  " 
"I  think  so,"  he  said. 

"  Then,  as  we  were  trying  to  say  at  the  beginning,  must 

not  our  children  be  set  to  more  law-inspired  amusements  ? 

For  when  amusements  are  lawless  the  children  are  the  same, 

and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  grow  up  law-abiding 

425  and  good  men." 
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"Then  when  the  children  nuke  a  food  start  in  ther 
amusements,  and  through  music  art  inspired  wick  loyalty, 
the  reauit  it  the  %  err  reverse  «f  thai  which  you  have  de 
scribed.  Loyalty  pervade*  the  whole  Mate,  feater.ag  id 
growth  and  restoring  any  imtiruttom  thai  may  hate  alien 
into  decay.** 

•Yes,  that  >»  true,**  he  sa»d. 

44  And  trm  new  generation  bring  to  Ughc  (hose  ngulitiomi 
that  are  thought  unimportant,  which  their  jiradeccMori  had 
allowed  to  rail  into  neglect." 

"Which?" 

•*  Such,  for  example,  as  to  exact  of  young  men  a  proper 
wlrnce  in  pretence  of  their  elder*,  h«irti«g  behaviour  to 
offering  teats  to  other*,  and  in  rising  to  make  room  for 
them,  and  attention  to  patents,  along  with  other  rule* 
concerning  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair,  concerning  dress, 
thoes,  and  the  other  details  of  personal  appearance.  Do 
you  agree  with  me  f  ** 

"I  do." 

"To  by  down  laws  on  %uch  matter*  would,  I  think,  be 
foolish.  They  are  not  established  or  maintained  by  force 
or  written  legislation.'' 

"No." 

"The  probability  ts,  Adetmannis,"  I  said,  "that  the 
direction  given  by  education  will  determine  the  course  of 
all  that  loil-ws.  Does  not  like  always  call  like  after  it  ?** 

"  Yea." 

-And  the  end  I  think  we  may  expect  to  be  MOM 
onr,  perfect  and  grand  result,  whether  good  or  the  re* 
wene." 

44  Surely."  he  %aid. 

*  Then  for  these  reaKms/*  I  said,  "  I  tbould  oot  attempt 
to  legislate  further  on  such  matters." 

M  And  quite  rightly,"  he  said. 

"Then  in  heaven's  name,"  I  said,  "whai  of  those 
market  trouble*  about  contracts  which  the  various  classes 
i.  ike  with  one  another  in  the  market,  and,  if  you  please, 
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about  the  contracts  of  craftsmen  ;  what  of  libels,  assaults, 
the  bringing  of  lawsuits,  and  the  impanelling  of  juries,  and 
all  such  exaction  or  payment  of  dues  as  may  be  necessary  in 
markets  and  harbours,  and,  in  a  word,  all  market,  city,  and 
harbour  regulations,  and  the  like — are  we  to  venture  to 
legislate  in  these  matters  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  in  these  matters  there  is  no  need  to 
dictate  to  true  men.  They  will  easily  find  for  themselves 
most  of  the  legislation  required." 

"  Yes,  my  friend,"  I  said,  "  if  God  grant  them  the 
preservation  of  those  laws  which  we  have  already 
enumerated." 

"  Without  that  good  fortune,"  he  said,  "  they  will  spend 
their  lives  always  legislating  on  such  like  things,  and  always 
making  reforms,  ever  hopeful  of  attaining  the  ideal." 

"  You  mean,"  I  said,  "  that  they  will  live  like  men  who 
are  ill  and  too  intemperate  to  consent  to  give  up  their 
unhealthy  mode  of  life  ?  " 

«  Certainly." 

426  "  Such  men  truly  live  a  charming  life.  They  are 
doctored  and  get  no  better,  but  only  add  to  the  complica 
tions  and  extent  of  their  disease,  always  hopeful  that 
some  doctor  will  recommend  a  remedy  which  will  make 
them  well." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  those  are  just  the  symptoms  of  that 
type  of  invalid." 

"  Further,"  I  said,  "  is  not  this  a  delightful  trait  of 
theirs,  that  they  consider  as  their  worst  enemy  him  who 
tells  them  the  truth,  that  until  they  give  up  their 
drunkenness  and  gluttony  and  chambering  and  idleness, 
no  drugs  or  cauteries  or  surgery,  no  incantations  or 
bandages  or  anything  else  will  be  of  any  use  to  them  ? " 

"Not  very  delightful,"  he  said.  "There  is  nothing 
delightful  in  being  angry  when  you  are  given  good 


advice. 
Y< 
.id. 
No,  not  I." 


"  You  are  not  an  admirer  of  those  men   apparently  ? " 
I  said. 

),  not  I." 
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"Then  neither  will  you  admire  the  city  at  a  whole 
which  behaves  a*  we  have  been  describing.  Do  you  not 
think  that  such  invalid*  find  t  he  tr  counterpart  in  tho«r  hadly 
governed  citie*  in  which  citiaen*  are  warned  en  pain  of 
death  again*  disturbing  the  whole  constitution  of  the  cinr, 
but  in  which  any  one  who  serve*  Chen  most  agreeably 
under  their  existing  comet  tut  ion.  who  pleaav  diem  by 
servility  and  by  anticipating  and  by  cleverly  executing 
their  wishes  will  be  taken  for  a  good  man  and  pro 
foundly  wise,  and  will  be  held  in  honour  by  them  ? " 

44  Yrv,"  he  sa»<l,  *•  they  teem  to  me  to  be  the  counterpart, 
and  I  don't  in  any  wav  praise  them." 

w  What  of  those  individual*  who  are  willing  and  eager  to 
serve  each  cities?  Do  you  not  admire  their  courage  and 
complacencv  ?  " 

44 1  do,**  be  said,  "except  when  thev  are  deluded  bv  them 
and  fancy  themselves  genuine  statesmen,  became  the  mob 
poMH  CMOS." 

"What  do  you  mean,"  I  «ud.  "Can  you  not  iiraai 
these  men  ?  Do  you  chink  it  possible  if  a  man  who  know* 
nothing  of  measurement,  that  when  many 'other  equally 
ignorant  persons  tell  him  he  t»  a  ux- fooler,  he  should  not 
adopt  their  opinion  of  him  ? 

••  N  .,"  he  ttid,  "  that  n  impoauble." 

"  Well,  don't  be  vexed  with  them,  far  tardy  the  mo* 
delightful  of  all  are  the  public  who  go  on  legislating  m  we 
drscnbed  and  setting  thing*  to  rights  alwayv  imagining 
that  they  will  find  tome  way  of  •copping  fraud  in  contracts 
and  those  other  difficulties  which  1  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  not  knowing  that  they  are  but  beheading  the  Hydra." 

*  Yet,**  he  tatd,  **that  isexactly  what  thev  arr  doing.* 

"  1,  for  my  part,**  I  said,  "  should  not  have  thought  tha:  4,7 
the  genuine  legislator  need  trouble  himself  with  those 
branches  of  bw  and  constitution  either  in  an  ill  or  in  a 
well  governed  city.  In  the  first,  because  they  are  useless, 
and  effect  nothing  ;  in  the  second,  became  some  of  them  are 
discoverable  by  any  one,  snd  the  rest  result  naturally  from 
the  original  institutions." 
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"  Then,"  he  asked,  "  what  still  remains  for  us  in  the 
way  of  legislation  r  " 

"  For  us,"  I  replied,  "  nothing  ;  but  for  the  Delphian 
Apollo,  the  first,  and  chiefest,  and  fairest  objects  oi 
legislation." 

«  Which  ? "   he  said. 

u  Building  of  temples,  and  sacrifices,  and  other  service 
of  gods  and  daemons  and  heroes,  and  burials  of  the  dead, 
and  all  the  rites  which  we  must  fulfil  to  propitiate  the 
departed.  For  of  such  matters  we  ourselves  know  nothing, 
and  in  founding  our  city,  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  take  no 
advice  and  ask  for  no  guidance  save  from  our  national 
guide.  For  surely  this  god,  as  he  gives  his  guidance 
from  his  seat  on  the  Omphalos  in  the  centre  of  the  earth 
is  the  national  guide  of  all  men." 

"  Your  words  are  good,"  he  said.  "  Let  us  do  as  you 
suggest." 

"  Then,  son  of  Ariston,  your  city  is  now  established. 
The  next  step  is  to  search  within  it,  getting  light  for  your 
purpose  whence  you  may.  You  must  look  yourself,  and 
summon  your*  brothers  and  Polemarchus  and  the  rest  to 
help  you,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  see  where  justice  is  and 
where  injustice,  and  how  they  differ  from  one  another,  and 
which  must  be  chosen  by  him  who  would  be  happy, 
whether  his  actions  be  hid  or  revealed  to  all  gods  and  men." 

"You  are  talking  nonsense,"  said  Glaucon.  "For  you 
promised  to  conduct  the  search,  saying  that  it  would  be  an 
act  of  impiety  on  your  part  to  refuse  to  help  justice  with 
all  the  means  at  your  command." 

"That  is  true,"  I  said.  "I  must  do  as  I  promised,  but 
you  must  help  too." 

"  But  of  course,"  he  said. 

I  hope,"  I  said,  "  to  make  the  discovery  in  this  way.  I 
imagine  that  our  city,  as  it  has  been  rightly  established,  is 
perfectly  good  ?  " 

"  Inevitably,"  he  said. 

'Then  obviously  it  is  wise,  and  brave,  and  temperate, 
and  just?  " 
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••  Obviously.** 

r»en  if  we  dncover  any  of  thote  virtue*  in  the  cur,  the 
indfccovercd  will  make  up  the  remainder  ;  " 

"Surer*.** 

;%t  a*  with  anr  other  lour,  if  we  were  V^'tif  Car  one 
»f  them  in  tome-thing,  we  tbould  be  wttffied  if  we  recog 
nised  that  one  rirrt  of  all  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
ietrcted  the  other  three  first,  that  in  itself  would  mean  that 
be  object  of  our  «earch  had  been  discovered.  For,  then, 
Jearly  it  could  onlr  be  the  remainder.** 

**  Y  ou  arc  right/'  he  Mid. 

**  Then  since  the  objects  of  our  pment  inquiry  are  tour, 
ought  we  not  to  adopt  this  method  f  " 


••'»,  in  the  preaent  case,  I  think  that  wndom  i*  the 
fine  to  be  apparent,  and  here   we   arc   confronted    with 
paradox.** 

"What?"  beaikcd. 

"Trm  city  which  we  have  dricnbed  is  I  think,  really 
rite.     For  it  it  prudent  in  deliberation,  »  it  not  J  " 
"Yes." 

"  And  thi%  faculty  of  prudent  ddiberaiion  ia  clearly  a  kind 
f    knowledge.     For  obvioualy  it  ia  by   reaaon  of  know- 
nige  and   not   of  ignorance   that  their  deliberation*  are 
prudent.** 
-  Obvioutly." 

"  But  thrre  are  in  the  city  many  and  tanou%  kind*  of 
knowledge  '  " 
*«  Surely." 

"Then  doea  the  knowledge  of  the  carponfrr  make  ua 
call  the  city  woe  and  prudent  ?  " 

44  Certainly  not.     Such  knowledge  make*  ut  call  it  a  city 

_j  _  ** 

of  good  car  pent  rv. 

44  Then  the  city  it  not  to  be  called  wiat  because  of  the 
knowledge  it  pauette*  about  wooden  vote!*  and  ir>  Jeiibera- 
turn  on  their  proper  manufacture  f  " 

44  No,  indeed." 

"Then  i»  ita  knowledge  about  vcMclt  of  bra*,  or 
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any    other   knowledge    about    things   of    that    sort,    more 
relevant  ? " 

"  No  ;  no  knowledge  of  that  kind  at  all." 

"  And  its  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  raising  crops  from 
the  soil  is  relevant  to  the  question  of  its  being  a  successful 
agricultural  state,  but  not  to  the  question  of  its  being  wise  ?  " 

« I  agree." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "in  the  city  which  we  have  just  founded 
is  there  any  knowledge  among  any  of  its  citizens  in  virtue 
of  which  it  deliberates  not  over  any  of  the  constituents  in 
the  city,  but  over  the  whole  city,  considering  what  is  its 
best  policy,  both  internal  and  external  ? " 

"  Yes,  there  is." 

"  What  is  it,"  I  asked,  "and  with  whom  is  it  found  ? " 

"  It  is  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  guarding,  and  it  is 
found  among  those  rulers  whom  we  have  just  named  perfect 
guardians." 

"Then  what  do  you  call  the  city  in  virtue  of  this 
knowledge  ?  " 

"  I  call  it  prudent  in  deliberation  and  really  wise," 
he  said. 

"  Then  do  you  think,"  I  asked,  "  that  in  our  city  the  brass 
smiths  or  these  true  guardians  will  be  in  a  majority .?" 

"The  brass  smiths,"  he  said,  "easily." 

•'Then  of  all  the  different  classes,"  I  said,  "whose  names 
indicate  the  knowledge  they  possess,  will  not  the  guardians 
be  the  least  numerous  of  all  ? " 

"  Yes,  much  the  least  numerous." 

•*  Then  a  city  founded  in  accordance  with  nature  will  be 
wise  as  a  whole  in  virtue  of  the  smallest  class  and  part  of 
itself,  and  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  that,  the  presiding 
and  ruling  part.  And  this  class,  whose  office  it  is  to  partake 
429  of  the  one  and  only  kind  of  knowledge  to  which  belongs 
the  name  of  wisdom,  is,  as  we  see,  naturally  the  least 
numerous  ? " 

"  That  is  very  true,"  he  said. 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  somehow  or  other  discovered  one 
of  the  four  and  its  seat  in  the  city." 
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44  For  raT  part,*'  be  MMJt  "  I  think  it  has  been  made  out 

• 

"Well,  then,  it  «»  noc  very  hard  to  perceive  courage 
and  the  pan  of  the  city  in  which  it  b  found  and  from 
which  the  city  deserves  ID  be  called  courageouv" 

M  How  i*  it  to  be  perceived,  then  '.  " 

44  Who,**  I  %aid,  •*  in  calling  a  city  cowardly  or  courageous 
would  think  of  considering  any  except  that  part  which 
fights  and  rnakrf  war  on  iti  behalf  ?n 

uNo,"  he  said,  *  no  one  would  eOMider  any  but 
that." 

u  Whether  the  rest  in  the  city  are  cowardly  or  bra 
1  «ud,  "does  not,  I  imagine,  determine  the  character  of 
the  ciry  one  war  or  the  other.** 

-No." 

"  Then  a  city  it  courageous  in  virtue  of  a  part  of  uscif, 
in  that  it  hat  in  that  pan  power  to  preserve  throughout  the 
belief  a*  to  the  thing*  to  be  reared,  which  they  are  and  what 
their  nature,  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  the  law 
giver  in  the  system  of  education,  b  Ml  this  what  you  call 


-  I  have  not  quite  undeniood  what  you  satd,**  he 
answered.  M  Will  you  say  it  again?" 

M  I  mean,"  I  said,  "  that  courmy  it  a  kind  of  ait- 
keeping.** 

MYe»;  bat  what  kind?** 

-The  •are-keeping  of  the  belie/  produced  by  law, 
through  edmatinii,  concerning  the  number  and  nature  of 
things  to  be  feared.  By  preserving  throughout  I  meant 
preserving  it  and  never  losing  it  in  pa«ns  and  in  pleasures, 
in  desires  and  in  fears.  I  will,  if  you  like,  illustrate  it  by  a 
figure  which  seems  to  me  to  be  apt.** 

M  Plea»c  do.* 

•*  You  know  then,"  I  said,  «•  that  when  dym  w*m  to 
dye  wool  purple  they  rint  telect  from  wools  of  dii: 
colours   one    particular    kind,   namelr    white  ;    they 
prepare   the   wool,   treating   it   most  elaborately  in   order 
that  it  may  take  the  colour  as  well  M  possible,  and  then 
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finally  they  put  it  in  the  dye.  Wool  that  is  dyed  in  this 
manner  takes  the  dye  in  a  most  lasting  way  ;  no  washing, 
whether  with  or  without  solvents,  can  take  out  the  colour. 
But  you  know  what  happens  when  these  precautions  are 
neglected,  when  colours  other  than  white  are  selected  for 
dyeing,  or  when  the  white  wool  is  not  treated  before 
hand." 

"  I  do,"  he  said  ;  "  the  colour  washes  out  in  a  ridi 
culous  way." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "you  may  conceive  that  we,  too,  were 
following  some  such  method  to  the  best  of  our  power 
when  we  selected  the  soldiers  and  educated  them  in  music 
430  and  gymnastic.  Our  purpose  simply  was  that  they  should 
be  dyed  with  the  laws  as  beautifully  as  possible,  so  that 
with  their  possession  of  the  proper  nature  and  education 
their  belief  both  concerning  things  to  be  feared  and  other 
matters  should  be  lasting.  Their  colour  would  then  be  im 
pervious  to  those  terribly  effective  solvents — pleasure,  which 
works  more  powerfully  than  any  potash  or  lye,  and  pain, 
and  fear,  and  desire,  which  are  stronger  than  any  solvent 
in  the  world.  Such  a  power  of  preserving  throughout  the 
right  and  lawful  belief  concerning  what  is  and  what  is  not 
to  be  feared  I  define  as  courage,  and  give  it  that  name  if 
you  do  not  object." 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  he  said  ;  "  for  I  fancy  that  such 
right  opinion  on  these  same  matters  as  is  not  the  result 
of  education  but  the  expression  of  an  animal  and  slavish 
nature,  you  are  very  far  from  thinking  legitimate  or  from 
calling  courage." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,"  I  said. 

"  Then  I  accept  this  account  of  courage." 

"Accept  it,  at  least,"  I  said,  "as  an  account  of  the 
courage  of  a  city,  and  you  will  not  go  wrong.  We  shall 
discuss  it  more  satisfactorily  later,  if  you  please.  As  it  is, 
we  have  been  looking,  not  for  courage,  but  for  justice,  and 
therefore,  I  imagine,  we  have  done  enough  for  our  investiga 
tion  of  the  former." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said. 
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44  Then  we  have  soil  two  left  to  discover  in  the  city — 
temperance  and,  finally,  the  main  object  of  all  our  ir* 

-Yea,** 

14  Nut  to  give  ourselves  further  trouble  over  temperance, 
how  shall  we  find  justice  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  have  no  nobon,**  he  said,  "  and  in  any  case 
I  have  no  doire  to  discover  it  tint  if  we  are  Co  hate 
no  further  inquiry  into  temperance.  What  I  personally 
should  prefer  is  that  you  should  first  examine  that. 

-  Certainly,**  I  said.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  do  so.  I  should 
be  churlish  to  refuse,** 

M  Go  on  then  with  the  exanunati<m,"  he  said, 

MI  will,**  1  replied.  M  At  first  sight  it  is  more  like  a 
harmony  or  a  musical  mode  than  the  former  virtues." 

"In  what  way?" 

"  Temperance,**  I  said,  M  is  surely  an  ordering  and  a 
control  of  certain  pleasures  and  desires,  m  is  declared  by 

master  of  himself ;  and  there  are  other  sitn 
which  give  a  clue  to  its  nature.     Do  you  not  agree 

••  Most  certainly,**  he  said* 

**  But  is  not  master  of  himself  a  ridiculous  phrase  ?  For 
he  that  b  matter  of  himself  will  surely  also  be  slave  of 
himself,  and  he  that  b  slave,  matter  |  for  the  same  person 
is  mentioned  in  all  these  phrases.** 

••Undoubtedly.** 

MThi%  expression,  however,**  I  amid,  "seems  to  me  to 
main  that  there  b  in  the  man  himself,  that  is,  m  his  %oul,  a 
better  and  a  worse,  and  when  the  better  hat  by  nature 
control  of  the  worse,  then,  as  we  say,  the  man  ts  matter 
of  himself' ;  for  the  expression  b  one  of  approval.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  bad  training,  or  the 
influence  of  associates,  the  better  b  weaker  than  the  worse, 
and  b  overcome  by  its  superior  numbers,  tbb  b  condei 
asaomcthmg  disgraceful,  and  the  man  who  b  in  thb  condition 
b  Called  slave  to  hirmelL  and  intemperate.** 

"  Yes,  that  b  a  probable  explanation,"  be  amid. 


IV 

"Consider  then,"  I  said,  "our  new  city,  and  you  will 
find  one  of  those  conditions  realised  in  it ;  for  you  will 
grant  that  it  may  be  justly  called  master  of  itself  if  the 
terms  temperate  and  master  of  itself  are  to  be  applied  to 
that  wherein  the  better  rules  the  worse  ?  " 

"  I  have  considered,"  he  said,  "  and  find  that  you  are 
right." 

"  We  may  say  further  that  of  desires  and  pleasures  and 
,  pains,  the  many  and  diverse  will  be  found  especially  in 
children  and  women  and  slaves,  and  in  the  vulgar  herd 
among  nominal  freemen." 

«  Yes." 

"  But  the  simple  and  orderly  desires  which  are  guided  by 
reason,  and  which  accompany  intelligence  and  right  belief, 
you  will  find  in  a  small  number  of  men,  in  those  who  have 
the  best  natures  and  have  received  the  best  education." 

"  True,"  he  said. 

"  Then  do  you  not  see  this  latter  condition  of  things  in 
your  city,  where  the  desires  which  reign  in  the  vulgar  herd 
are  mastered  by  the  desires  and  the  wisdom  residing  in 
the  cultivated  minority  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  he  said. 

"  Then  if  any  city  ought  to  be  called  master  of  pleasures 
and  desires,  and  master  of  itself,  it  is  this  one  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly,"  he  said. 

"  And  for  all  these  reasons  must  it  not  be  called  tem 
perate  also  ? " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  he  said. 

"And  further,  in  no  other  city  as  in  this  one  are  both 
rulers  and  ruled  inspired  with  the  same  belief  as  to  who 
ought  to  rule.  Do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do." 

"Then  in  whom  among  such  citizens  will  you  say  that 
temperance  is  to  be  found  ?  In  the  rulers,  or  in  the  ruled  ?  " 

"  In  both,  surely,"  he  said. 

"  You  see,  then,"  I  said,  "  that  it  was  a  clever  divination 
of  ours  to  say  that  temperance  is  like  a  harmony  r " 

"Why,  pray?" 
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14  Because  temperance  in  it*  action  b  not  like  coor 
and  wadocn.     The  wisdom  and  the  courafr  which  mal 
the  city  wise  and  couragrotn  reside  each   in  a  particular 
part,  hut   temperance  •  spread  through   the  wboJt  alike, 
letting    in    unnon   of  the   octave  the  weakest   and    the 
uroneest  and  the  middle  claai     a  unnon  of  wisdom,  if  vow 
would  have  that ;  and  strength,  if  you  would  have  that 
number*  alto,  and  wealth,  and  any  other  nsch  desneat.     So 
that  we  may  moat  justly  air  that  ttus  unanimity  is  temper 
ance,  the  concord  of  the  naturally  wone  aiui  the  natural!* 
better   a*   ro   which   should    rule   in   the  city    or    in    the 
individual.'* 

••  1  entirely  agree  with  vou,"  he  said. 

"  Good,"  I  answered.  «Tbcn  we  hav»  terftd  in  the 
cur  three  out  of  the  four  ;  at  least  so  it  appearv  A*  for 
the  late  principle  which  completes  the  virtue  p  on  rated  hv 
the  city,  what  will  it  be  t*  Obviously  it  will  he  justice." 

"Obviously." 

M  Now  then,  Glaucon,  like  hunter*  we  must  ttand  round 
the  cover  and  watch  carefully,  ten  by  anv  chance  justice 
rtcape  us  and  vanish  into  obscurity  ;  for  it  is  quite  plain 
that  it  it  there  somewhere.  Do  yen  look  and  m  • 
zealous  search,  and  poMtbly  you  may  tat  it  before  I  do,  and 
point  it  out  to  me.** 

M I  wish  I  could,"  he  wid.  **  But  I  shall  think  you  are 
treating  me  fairly  enough  if  yott  let  me  follow,  to  that  I  can 
»ee  wtut  t%  pointed  out  to  me." 

M  Offer  praver  with  me,**  I  taid,  "  and  come  on.** 

-  I  will  do  so,"  he  said.     "Butdoyoulemd." 

*•  Truly,"  I  taid,  **  the  ground  is  difficult  and  overgrown. 
It  i»  dark  text,  and  the  cover  is  thick.  However,  we  must 
get  on." 

••  Ye*,  we  must,**  he  said. 

I  looked  about  me  and  cried,  "Joy,  jov,  Glaucon. 
vrrm  to  be  on  the  track,  and  I  don't  thirl  the  game 
altogether  escape." 

M  Good  news,"  he  said. 

-  Well,  really,"  I  said,  «  we  are  being  stupid.- 

«3$ 
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"  In  what  way  ? " 

"  Why,  my  good  sir,  it  appears  that  the  quarry  has  been 
rolling  before  our  feet  the  whole  time,  and  we  have  never 
seen  it,  but  have  made  utter  fools  of  ourselves.  Just  as 
people  sometimes  go  about  looking  for  a  thing  which  they 
are  holding  in  their  hands,  we  have  been  gazing  some 
where  miles  away  instead  of  looking  at  the  thing  before  us, 
and  quite  probably  that  is  how  it  has  escaped  us." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said. 

"I  mean,"  I  said,  "that  we  seem  to  have  been 
mentioning  it  and  hearing  it  mentioned  all  this  time 
without  realising  that  we  were  in  a  way  describing  it 
ourselves." 

"  A  long  preface,"  he  said,  "  for  one  anxious  to  hear." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  listen,  and  hear  whether  there  is 
anything  in  what  I  say.  For  at  the  beginning  when  we 
were  founding  our  city,  the  principle  which  we  then  stated 
should  rule  throughout,  or  at  least  a  form  of  it,  was,  I 
think,  justice.  We  stated  surely,  and,  if  you  remember, 
have  often  repeated  our  statement,  that  each  individual 
should  pursue  that  work  in  this  city  for  which  his 
nature  was  naturally  most  fitted,  each  one  man  doing 
one  work." 

"  Yes,  we  did." 

"But  we  have  often  said  ourselves,  and  heard  others 
saying,  that  to  mind  one's  own  business  and  not  be  meddle 
some  is  justice." 

"Yes,  we  have." 

"  Well,  then,  my  friend,"  I  said,  "  this  in  some  form  or 
other  is  what  justice  seems  to  be,  minding  one's  own 
business.  Do  you  know  how  I  infer  this  ?  " 

"  Do  tell  me,"  he  said. 

"  We  have  examined,"  I  said,  "  temperance  and  courage 
and  wisdom,  and  I  think  that  the  remaining  virtue  in  the 
city  is  that  which  enabled  all  these  to  find  a  place  in  it,  and 
after  they  have  appeared  preserves  them  so  long  as  it  is 
present  in  the  city.  But  we  said  that  if  we  found  the  first 
three,  the  remaining  one  would  be  justice." 
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M  Yes  inevitably/*  he 

M  But,"  I  said,  *  if  we   had    to  decide  which  of  thoae 
virtue*  by  its  presence  doc*  moM  co  make  the  city  got- 
would  be  bard  to  say  whether  it  it  the  unanimity  of  ruler* 
and  ruled,  or  the  pre*enrat»on  of  lawful  belief  concerning 
what  »  and  what  if  not  to  be  feared,  that  make*  tit  appear 
ance  among  the  toldiers,  or  the  witdom  and  fuardiai 
of  the  ruler*,  which  most  contributes  to  the  city  t  goodr 
or  whether,  finally,  it  it  not  thi»  principle  abiding  in  child 
and  woman,  in  slave  and  freeman  and  artfean,  in  ruler  mad 
ruled,  that  each  minded   h»  own    busmem,  one   man  one 
work,  and  was  Ml  meddlesome." 

"  1  1  «%,  in  truth,  a  hard  qucabon,"  he  wid. 

"  Then  apparently;  me  principle  of  each  man  doin^ 
own  bustneat  in  a  city  competes  in  promoting  that  «. 
virtue  with  it*  wndom  and  temperance  and  courage?** 

»•  Certainly,**  he  aaU. 

M  Bui  would  you  not  affirm  that  the  principle  which 
compete*  with  these  in  promoting  a  city*»  virtue  at 
justice  *  ** 

MMa«MMredly.** 

"Comader  now  whether  thn  point  of  view  bring*  m  to 
the  wme  conclusion.  Will  you  make  the  rulert  in  the  city 
judge  law-tuits?" 

"Surely.** 

M  And  in  their  dec  mom  w-ll  not  their  aim  be  OMrcly  to 
prevent  either  party  having  wbat  beionp  to  othert  or  Mag 
deprived  of  what  a  their  own  ?  ** 

M  Ye*,  that  will  be  their  aim.** 

44  On  the  aMumption  that  that  n  just  ?  ** 

-Yet.** 

M  So  from  thit  point  of  view  the  poaemon  and  practice 
of  what  belongs  to  us  and  it  our  own  would  be  ^know- 
ledgrd  to  be  justice  ?  " 

-True.** 

M  Consider,  now,  whether  you  agree  with  me.  Do  you 
think  it  will  do  any  notable  harm  to  the  city  if  a  builder 
attempts  a  shoemaker's  work,  or  a  shoemaker  a  builder**,  or 
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if  they  take  one  another's  tools  or  pay,  or  even  if  the  same 
man  try  to  do  both,  and  there  is  a  general  interchange  in 
such  professions  ? " 

«  No,"  he  said. 

"  But  I  fancy  when  he  that  is  by  nature  a  craftsman  or 
a  money-maker  of  some  kind  is  so  elated  by  his  wealth, 
or  his  large  connections,  or  his  bodily  strength,  or  some 
such  qualities,  that  he  essays  to  enter  the  warrior  class  ; 
or  when  one  of  the  warriors  aspires  to  the  counselling  and 
guardian  class  when  he  is  unworthy  of  it,  and  these  take 
one  another's  tools  and  privileges,  or  when  the  same  man 
tries  to  combine  all  these  offices,  then,  I  fancy,  you  think 
with  me  that  such  change  and  meddling  among  those 
classes  is  death  to  the  city  ? " 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  Our  classes  are  three,  and  meddling  and  interchange 
among  them  is  the  greatest  of  injuries  to  the  city,  and 
might  justly  be  described  as  the  extreme  of  evil-doing." 

"  It  is  exactly  as  you  say." 

"  Then  will  you  not  admit  that  the  worst  kind  of  evil- 
doing;  to  one's  own  city  is  injustice  ?" 

"  Surely." 

"This  then  is  injustice  ;  and  conversely  the  opposite  of 
this — when  each  class,  money-makers,  auxiliaries,  and  guar 
dians  attends  to  what  belongs  to  it,  each  doing  its  own 
work  in  the  city — will  be  justice,  and  will  make  the  city 
just." 

"  I  certainly  think,"  he  said,  "  it  is  as  you  say." 

"Don't  let  us  state  it  quite  positively  yet,"  I  said. 
'If  this  conception  is  also  admitted  by  us  to  be  justice, 
when  applied  to  each  individual  man,  we  shall  then  assent. 
For  what  need  we  say  more  ?  But  if  it  is  not,  then 
we  shall  search  for  something  else.  Let  us  now  complete 
the  inquiry  which  we  undertook  in  the  belief  that  if  we 
first  managed  to  perceive  justice  in  some  bigger  thing  which 
possessed  it,  it  would  then  be  easier  to  see  its  nature  in  an 
individual.  We  thought  that  a  city  was  a  thing  of  this 
sort,  and  we  therefore  founded  the  best  we  could,  knowing 
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that  justice  would  be  found  in  the  good  city.  Let  us  now 
apply  to  the  individual  me  conception  that  has  hern  revealed 
tu  us  there,  and  if  the  result  a  consistent,  to  much  the 
better.  But  if  »>meihing  different  is  revealed  in  the  indi- 
\iUua!,  then  we  thall  go  back  to  the  city  aad  test  it 
there.  And  perhaps  by  looking  at  the  two  side  by  side,  4jj 
and  rubbing  them  together,  we  may  make  fustic*  blame 

out,  like  fire  from  two  sticks  and  when  it  it  revealed,  we 

thall  set  it  (irmly  in  our  mind*.** 

u  Well,"  he  said,  M  there  is  method  in  your  proposal,  and 

we  mu*t  follow  it." 

**  Then,**  I  amid,  "  when  to  two  things  •  greater  and  a 

••atter,  we  give  the  same  name,  will  they,  in  so  far  as  they 

are  called  the  same,  be  unlike  or  like  ?  ** 
-  Like,**  he  said. 

the  just  man  will  in  no  way  differ  from  the  just  city,  bat 
will  be  the  same  *  " 

«  He  w,U."  he  ta.d. 

M  But  it  has  been  seen  that  a  city  »  just  when  the 
three  types  of  natures  in  it  do  each  their  own  work, 
and  that  it  is  also  temperate,  courageous  aad 
through  other  similar  adecoons  aad  conditions  of 
three  kinds." 

••True,"  he  said. 

"Thrn  umila/ly,  my  friend,  we  thall  expect  thai  the 
individual  tuu  these  same  form*  in  his  soul,  and  the  same 
afcctJam  of  them,  il*  he  ts  rightly  called  by  the  same  aame 
a»  the  CUT." 

"That  is  inevitable,"  he  avd. 

-Then,  my  good  friend,**  I  said,  M we  have  stumbled 
upon  a  trifling  little  inquiry  as  to  whether  these  three 
forms  of  natures  exist  in  the  soul  or  not." 

"It  certainly  don  not  seem  to  me  to  be  trifling,,**  he 
vud.  "  But  perhaps  Socrates  the  common  saying  is  true, 
that  the  beautiful  i«  difficult.** 

44  It  appear*  so,"  I  ta;  J.  M  And  if  you  want  to  know  my 
opinion,  Glaucun,  I  don't  think  that  we  thall  aver  settle 
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this  whole  question  accurately  by  our  present  methods. 
The  road  which  leads  to  that  result  is  longer  and  more 
toilsome,  but  perhaps  we  can  manage  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  our  previous  statements  and  inquiries." 

"  Shall  we  not  be  content  with  that  ?  "  he  said.  "  It  will 
be  quite  good  enough  for  me  at  this  moment." 

"Well,  then,"  I  said,  "it  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
me  also." 

"  Don't  give  up,  then,"  he  said, "  but  begin  your  inquiry." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  are  we  not  absolutely  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  are  in  each  one  of  us  the  same  kinds  and 
characteristics  as  there  are  in  the  city  ?  For  how  else 
could  they  have  got  there  ?  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
imagine  that  among  peoples  who  bear  the  reputation  for 
being  spirited,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  Scythia,  and 
the  north  generally,  the  spirited  character  in  their  states 
does  not  come  from  the  individual  citizen"  or  that  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  love  of  learning  which  would  be  chiefly 
436  ascribed  to  this  country,  or  with  the  love  of  riches,  which 
people  would  especially  attribute  to  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt." 

"  Certainly,"  he  said. 

"  Then  we  may  take  this  as  a  fact,"  I  said,  "  and  one  not 
hard  to  comprehend  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not." 

"  But  this  is  a  hard  question,  whether  in  our  actions  we 
always  use  the  same  element,  or  whether  there  are  different 
ones  which  are  used  for  different  purposes.  Do  we,  that  is, 
learn  with  one  and  feel  anger  with  another  of  the  elements 
within  us,  and  with  a  third  desire  the  pleasures  of  food  and 
drink  and  propagation,  and  so  on  ;  whenever  we  have  an 
impulse  to  action,  do  we  employ  the  whole  soul  on  each  of 
these  different  occasions  ?  These  are  the  questions  which 
are  hard  to  determine  satisfactorily." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  he  said. 

"  Then  let  us  try  this  method  of  ascertaining  whether 
these  elements  are  identical  with  one  another,  or  different." 

"  What  method  ? " 
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"  It  «  obviout  that  the  •  »me  thing  will  not  at  one  and 
the  vamr  time,  in  the  tame  part  of  it,  and  in  the  «ame  re 
lation,  do  two  opposite  thing*  or  be  in  two  appom'u  vtates . 
to  that  if  we  find  »uch  conjunction  of  opposite*  in  their  de 
menti,  we  mar  be  wire  that  they  am  not  one,  but  several." 

"Good." 

M  Now  consider  what  I  •jr.** 

"Speak  on,"  he  said. 

"Can  the  «mc  thing,"  I  a*ked,  "at  one  and  the  tame 
time,  and  tn  the  tame  part  of  it,  be  at  rr»t  and  in  motion  ? ' 

M  Certainly  not." 

44  Let  us  come  to  a  mom  exact  VJMltncandtng.  If  we  go 
too  fast  we  may  fall  into  ambiguities.  If  tome  one  ware 
to  aiy  of  a  man  who  wa»  amnding  »nll,  but  moving  hit 
arm*  and  his  head,  that  the  «ame  man  waa  at  the  tame 
time  at  reat  and  in  motion,  we  should  «y,  I  fancy,  that  this 
wat  not  a  proper  description,  but  that  one  part  of  him  wa» 
at  re*t  and  another  in  motion.  It  not  that  the  case  I " 

M  It  H." 

u  Well,  if  our  fnend  were  to  become  trill  more  aubtle, 
and  make  the  pretty  prnnt  that  peg-top*  are  at  one  and  the 
tame  time  at  reat  and  in  motion  throughout,  when  ther 
«pin  with  their  peg*  fixed  to  the  aame  place,  and  that  the 
vamr  i*  true  of  anything  eke  which  revolves  in  a  rued  toot, 
we  thould  ditagree,  on  the  ground  that  the  part*  in  mpcct 
of  which  they  are  at  rr»t  and  in  motion  on  theae  ocraakm* 
are  difirrent.  We  thould  «ay  rather  that  they  have  an 
ixtft  and  a  circumference,  and  in  respect  of  the  axn  are  at 
rctt,  inaamuch  as  they  do  not  lean  to  one  fide,  but  in  reapatt 
of  the  circumference  they  revolve.  But  if,  while  they  are 
revolving,  they  at  the  »ame  time  incline  the  axtt  either  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  or  forward  or  backward,  then  they  are 
in  no  4rn*e  at  rctt." 

"That  b  perfectly  correct,"  he  taid. 

44  Then  none  of  tbote  objection*  will  frighten  u«,**  I  amid, 
••  nor  in  any  way  persuade  us  that  under  any  ctrcumstam-rt 
any  one  and  the  aame  thing  could  at  one  and  the  tame 
time,  in  the  tame  part  of  it,  and  in  the  tame  relation,  be 
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acted  upon  in  two  opposite  ways,  or  be  two  opposite  things, 
437  or  produce  two  opposite  effects  ?  " 

"  No,  I  shall  certainly  not  be  persuaded,"  he  said. 

"In  any  case,"  I  said,  "we  don't  want  to  be  compelled 
to  examine  in  detail  all  difficulties  of  this  kind,  and  to  waste 
our  time  in  establishing  their  falsehood  ;  and  so  we  may 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  what  we  have  said  is  right, 
agreeing  that  if  at  any  time  we  have  to  change  our  opinion, 
all  the  consequences  of  our  assumption  shall  be  considered 
invalid  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  is  our  best  method." 

"  Now,"  I  said,  "  would  you  say  that  assent  and  dissent, 
the  seeking  after  an  object  and  the  refusal  to  take  it,  attrac 
tion  and  repulsion,  and  so  on,  are  mutual  opposites  ?  Whether 
they  are  states  or  processes  makes  no  difference  r  " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "  they  are  opposites." 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  would  you  say  that  thirst  and  hunger 
and  the  desires  generally,  including  the  acts  of  willing  and 
wishing,  may  be  classed  with  the  former  of  those  general 
terms  just  mentioned  ?  For  example,  would  you  not  admit 
that  the  soul  of  him  who  desires  seeks  after  that  which  he 
desires,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  attracts  to  himself  that  which 
he  wishes  to  have,  or,  again,  so  far  as  he  is  willing  that 
something  should  be  given  him,  his  soul  longing  for  its 
accomplishment  nods  assent  to  this  as  though  she  were  asked 
a  question  and  were  replying  to  herself? " 

"  I  should." 

"  Again,  shall  we  not  class  not  wishing  and  not  willing 
and  not  desiring  with  repulsion  and  rejection,  and  all  those 
opposed  general  terms  ?  " 

"  Surely." 

'  This  being  so,  shall  we  say  that  there  is  a  class  of 
desires,  and  that  what  we  call  thirst  and  hunger  are  the  most 
marked  of  those  ?  " 

;|  Yes,"  he  said. 

'  The  first  is  a  desire  for  drink  ;  the  second,  for  food  ?  " 

I'  Yes." 

"  Then  will  thirst,  so  far  as  it  is  thirst,  be  a  desire  in  the 
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aoel  for  anything  more  than  drink  ;  It  thirtc,  that  is  to  «y, 
thtnc  of  hot  drink  or  of  cold,  or  of  much  drink  or  of  littlr 
in  a  word,  of  drink  of  a  particular  kind  3  Or  b  the  .. 
for  cold  drink  the  additional  remit  of  heat  and  (hint  com- 
btned,  and  for  hot  drink  the  result  of  cold  and  thirst  f 
And  again,  doe*  (he  desire  for  much  drink  arise  when  the 
(hint  t»  much  owing  to  At  pretence  of  muchne**,  and  for 
htdr  dnnk  when  the  thim  it  little  '  That  M,  H  the  mere 
tote  of  bring  thirsty  ever  a  desire  for  anything  beades  itt 
natural  «>birct,  namelr,  drink,  and  wrmUrly  with  hunger 
and  (be  desire  for  food  ?  " 

•  In  that  war,"  be  aid,  M  each  mere  desire  i§  a  desire 
only  for  its  mere  natural  object,  while  the  desiraa  for  dm  or 
that  kind  of  object  are  the  remit  of  additions.** 

•Well,  then,"  I  aid,  "let  no  one  take  us  unaware  and  4jl 
vex  u«  with  the  objection  (hat  no  nan  deaires  drink  only 
but  good  drink,  or  food  only  but  pood  food.  For  all  men, 
they  s*y,  desire  thine*  that  are  good.  Therefore,  since  thirv 
t*  a  dewe,  it  will  be  a  dewre  for  wxnrtbing  food  dnnk, 
Of  whatever  it  may  be  and  similarly  with  other  deajre?" 

"  Ye*,**  he  «a'  i,  "there  might  Mem  to  be  MOM  thing  in 
that  objection.** 

"  But  furely,**  I  taid,  •*  wherever  you  bate  terms  which 
imply  tomething  ebe,  (he  qualified  terms,  I  think,  implr 
a  i;  »'  :-r.;,  »nJ  the  Mmple  unqualiftcd  terms  a  simple." 

44  1  don't  undemand,    he  wud. 

44  Do  you  not   understand/*   1  amid,  M  that  the 
implies,  thai  is,  i»  greater  than  something  ?" 


io  the  less?" 
•Yes." 

44  And  (he  much  greater  the  much  lest  ?     Does  it  not  ?  ** 
"Yes." 

uAnd   the  sometimes    greater    the  sometirr.ei  leas  and 
the  future  greater  the  future  loaf** 

*  Certainly." 

44  Then  doet  not  '  the  more  '  in  this  way  imply  '  the  lea*,' 
and  '  the  double  '  '  the  halt/  and  so  on,  *  the  heavier  *  'the 
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lighter,'  and  *  the  swifter '  '  the  slower,'  and  also  '  the  hot ' 
'  the  cold,'  and  similarly  with  similar  epithets  ?  " 

"  Assuredly." 

"Then  does  the  same  apply  to  the  various  kinds  of 
knowledge  ?  Mere  knowledge  implies  the  mere  knowable, 
however  we  ought  to  describe  the  object  of  knowledge, 
but  knowledge  of  a  particular  quality  implies  an  object 
of  a  particular  quality.  For  example,  when  a  science  of 
building  houses  arose,  was  it  not  distinguished  from  the 
other  sciences  and  called  the  science  of  building  ? " 

«  Yes." 

"And  was  that  not  because  it  was  of  a  particular  quality, 
like  none  of  the  others  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"And  did  it  not  get  this  particular  quality  from  the 
particular  quality  of  its  objects  ?  And  does  not  the  same 
apply  to  the  other  trades  and  sciences  ? " 

"It  does." 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  you  may  take  it  that  this  was  my 
meaning,  if  you  now  understand,  that  when  you  have 
terms  that  imply  another,  the  simple  imply  the  simple,  the 
qualified  the  qualified.  I  don't  in  the  least  mean  that  the 
relatives  are  of  the  same  quality  as  their  correlatives,  that 
the  science  of  the  healthy  and  the  diseased,  for  example,  is 
healthy  and  diseased,  or  the  science  of  the  evil  and  the  good 
is  evil  and  good,  but  as  soon  as  you  had  a  science  which  was 
not  of  the  mere  knowable,  but  of  an  object  of  a  particular 
quality,  in  this  case  healthy  and  diseased,  then  the  science 
in  its  turn  assumed  a  particular  quality^and  the  result  was 
that  it  was  no  longer  called  simply  science,  but  the  quality 
was  added,  and  it  was  called  medical  science." 

"  I  understand,"  he  said,  "  and  I  think  you  are  right." 
39       "  Well,  then,"  I  said,  "  will  you  not  agree  that  thirst,  in 
being    what    it   is,    is    one    of  those   things    which    imply 
another?     Thirst,  of  course,  implies — " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  implies  drink." 

"  Then  a  particular  quality  of  thirst  implies  a  particular 
quality  of  drink,  but  thirst  pure  and  simple  does  not  imply 
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much  or  little,  or  good  or  had  drink,  or,  in  •  word,  anv 
particular  quality  of  drink,  but  thirst  and  nothing  more 
implies  drink  and  nothing  more.** 

-  Awiredly." 

44  Then  the  soul  of  the  thirsty  man,  in  to  ha  a*  it  n 
thir»tv,  want*  only  to  drink,  and  long*  and  time*  after 


44  Obviously.** 

"Then  if  there  H  anything  which  holdt  it  back  when  it 
n  thirsty,  will  it  not  be  wxnething  in  it  distinct  from  that 
which  thirsts  and  which  drive*  it  like  a  beast  to  drink  ; 
For  surely,  at  we  --aid,  toe  tame  thing  don  not  at  one  and 
the  tame  time  with  the  tame  part  of  itsdf  and  in  the  «me 
relation  do  opposite  thing*  ;  " 

*  No,  certainly  not," 

"  JMI  a*,  I  fancy,  it  it  incorrect  to  wy  of  an  archer  that 
hi»  hand*  are  at  one  and  the  tame  t-.roe  drawing  the  bow 
towards  him  and  thrutting  it  away.  We  ought  rather  to 
«av  that  one  hand  i»  thnming  it  away,  and  the  other 
drawing  it  toward*  hi: 

M  Awuredly,"  he  «U. 


'Now,  can  we  *av  that  people  are  tamettOM*  thirtty 
line  to  drink  ' 

44  Moa  certain!*,**  be  aid ;  "  that  often  happen*  with 
ma- iv  people." 

44  Then  what  are  we  to  *ay  about  them  ? "  I  aOied. 
M  Mu«t  we  not  wy  that  there  t»  that  in  their  »oul  which 
orden  them  to  drink,  and  there  i»  that  which  hinders 
them  from  drinking,  the  Utter  being  distinct  from,  and 
master  of  the  former  ?  *' 

**  I  certainly  think  to,**  be  and, 

"May  we  say  then  that  that  which  hinders  in  tbeat 
ca%es,  whenever  it  arisn  in  the  soul,  is  produced  there  by 
reasoning,  while  the  impulse*  leading  and  dragging  the 
soul  are  engendered  by  particular  condition*  and  disease*?** 

44  Apparently.'* 

44  Then  we  shall  have  reason,**  I  «xi,  M  in  fcftnmng  that 
these  arc  twain  and  distinct  from  one  another.  The  first, 
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that  with  which  the  soul  reasons,  we  shall  call  the  rational 
part  ;  the  second,  that  with  which  it  loves,  and  hungers, 
and  thirsts,  and  flutters  round  the  other  desires,  we  shall  call 
the  irrational  and  desiring  part,  the  companion  of  various 
indulgences  and  pleasures." 

"Yes,  we  have  good  cause  to  think  so,"  he  said. 

"  Let  us  assume  then  that  we  have  distinguished  these 
two  parts  in  the  soul.  Now  is  spirit,  or  that  by  which  we 
feel  indignant,  a  third  part,  or,  if  not,  with  which  of  these 
two  is  it  naturally  connected  ? " 

"  Possibly,"  he  said,  "  with  the  second,  the  desiring 
element." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  rely  on  a  story  which  I  once  heard, 
how  Leontius,  the  son  of  Aglaion,  was  coming  up  from  the 
Peiraeus,  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  north  wall,  when  he 
saw  some  dead  bodies  lying  near  the  executioner,  and  he 
felt  a  desire  to  look  at  them,  and  at  the  same  time  felt 
disgust  at  the  thought,  and  tried  to  turn  aside.  For  some 
time  he  fought  with  himself  and  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
but  in  the  end  the  desire  got  the  better  of  him,  and  opening 
440  his  eyes  wide  with  his  fingers  he  ran  forward  to  the  bodies, 
saying,  'There  you  are,  curse  you,  have  your  fill  of  the 
lovely  spectacle.' " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  have  heard  the  story  myself." 

"But  observe,"  I  said,  "  that  the  story  shows  that  anger 
sometimes  fights  against  the  desires,  which  implies  that  they 
are  distinct  principles." 

"It  does,"  he  said. 

"  And  do  we  not  often  notice  on  other  occasions,"  I 
said,  "  when  a  man  is  forced  by  his  desires  against  his  reason, 
that  he  abuses  himself,  and  is  indignant  with  that  within  him 
which  is  constraining  him  ?  In  such  a  case  there  is  strife 
between  two  principles,  and  the  spirit  appears  as  an  ally  of 
the  reason.  But  I  fancy  that  you  will  not  assert  that  you 
have  ever  noticed  either  in  yourself  or  in  any  one  else  the 
other  phenomenon,  the  spirit  siding  with  the  desires  when 
the  reason  decides  that  they  are  not  to  interfere  with  it." 

"No,  assuredly  not,"  said  he. 
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"Writ,"  I  «aid,  «when  a  man  think,  he  »  in  the 
wrong,  what  then  ?  It  it  noc  the  caw  that  the  nobler  he 
is  the  let*  n  be  np»Wr  of  being  angry  bacaute  he  m  made 
to  »uffcr  hunger  and  cold,  or  anything  flat,  it  the  hand*  of 
him  whom  he  concervet  to  be  inflict  -  •  . 

in  other  word*  hu  fpirit  decline*  to  be  round  again*!  hit 
puni%hrr  >M 

"Tnie,"  he  MM). 

M  But  what  of  a  DMA  who  thinks  he  »  •  rnagad  ?  Doa» 
he  not  then  fume  and  chafe  and  tight  on  the  «dc  of  what 
he  bcl  eve*  to  be  ju«t  ?  Though  he  tufirr  hunger  and  cold 
and  every  kind  of  privation,  he  pertevero  till  he  cooqiMHi 
and  noer  de«iatt  nan  hit  noble  indifrnabon  until  he  ha* 
rifher  accomplnhed  h»»  puipoir  or  pertUied,  or  until  reaaoo 
wsthin  him  calk  him  back  a*  a  hcrdaman  call*  hi»  dog.  and 
he  re'- 

"  Yes"  he  «id,  M  it  b  much  a*  you  describe  it.  And 
«d  in  our  c  tv  we  ha*e  madt  dM  muuhar»e«  »ui 


indeed  in  our  c>rv  we  have  made  the  atuuhano  wib^ct  to 
the  ruler*  like  theep  dop  of  the  city'*  thephcrda.** 

MYou  understand  beautifully  what  I  mean,"  I  t*J.  *4But 
con%i<ler  thit  funher  potnt.** 

M  What  ? " 

"  Our  promt  view  of  the  tpinted  element  ia  the  opooatte 
of  what  we  held  a  whik  ago.  For  we  then  thought  that  it 
wa»  in  mme  way  of  the  nature  of  desire,  but  we  now  MIT 
that  it  i«  anything  but  that.  Rather  in  the  war  of  the  toul 
it  range*  itwrlf  on  the  aide  of  the  rational  pat t.** 

"  Certainly ,**  he  taid. 

••  Then  it  it  distinct  from  trm  aba,  or  it  it  a  form  of 
thr  ratmnal  element,  M>  that  there  are  not  three  kindt  in 
the  toul,  but  two— the  rational  and  the  dewing  ?  Or, 
a>  the  city  was  com poacd  of  three  cla»*c»--eooney •making,  441 
»uYilianr,  and  countellmg— it  there  likewite  in  the  toul  ako 
thu  third  element  of  tpiritedneas  which  it  the  natural 
auxiliary  of  the  rational,  to  long  at  it  it  not  corrupted  by 
e>  tl  upbringing  ? " 

M  It  mu«t  be  a  third  part,**  he  taid. 

"Yes"  I  **»<*»  ">**  «t  appean  to  be  dittinct  from  the 
U7 
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rational,  as  it  has  been  seen  to  be  from  the  desiring 
element." 

"  But  that  is  easily  seen,"  he  said.  "  You  may  observe 
that  in  children  :  from  their  earliest  years  they  are  full 
of  spirit,  but  some  of  them  seem  to  me  never  to  acquire 
reason,  and  most  of  them  only  do  so  quite  late." 

"  On  my  word,  that  is  well  said,"  I  answered  ;  "  and 
the  truth  of  your  remarks  is  confirmed  by  considering 
animals.  And  besides  this  evidence  there  is  the  case  which 
we  mentioned  some  time  ago,  to  which  Homer  witnesses 
in  the  words  : 

'  He  chid  his  angry  spirit  and  beat  his  breast.' 

For  in  this  passage  Homer  clearly  distinguishes  between 
two  principles,  and  depicts  the  one,  which  reasons  con 
cerning  the  better  and  the  worse,  rebuking  the  other  for 
its  unreasoning  anger." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,"  he  said.  ->•* 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  after  a  hard  fight  for  it  we  have  swum 
to  shore,  and  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  there  are  in  a  city 
and  in  the  soul  of  each  individual  the  same  three  kinds." 

«  We  have." 

"  Then  does  it  not  now  follow  that  the  individual  will 
be  wise  in  the  same  way  and  by  reason  of  the  same  element 
as  the  city  ? " 

"  Surely." 

"  And  the  city  will  be  courageous  by  reason  of  the  same 
element  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  individual  is  courageous, 
and  both  will  have  all  the  other  elements  of  virtue  in  the 
same  way  ? " 

"  Inevitably." 

"  Then  finally,  Glaucon,  we  shall  say  that  a  man  is  just 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  city  was  just." 

"  That,  too,  follows  inevitably." 

"  But  we  have  surely  not  forgotten  that  the  city  was 
just  by  reason  of  the  three  classes  within  it  each  doing 
their  own  work  ?  " 

"I  think  we  have  not  forgotten,"  he  said. 
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"  Then  we  rouM  bear  to  mind  that  each  one  of  ut  will 
be  just  and  doing  his  own  work  if  the  para  within  him  ' 
are  doing  severally  their  own  work  ?  " 

-  Ye«/*  he  said.    *•  Certainly  we  mu*t  bear  thai  in  mind,** 

**  Then  11  it  net  cfiti  ..  •  .t  the  rational  part  vhould 
rule,  inasmuch  av  t  »  »  v  for  the  whole 

*oul,  and  that  the  »pinfed  part  thotUd  be  to  ivbject  and 
ally?" 

"Certainly." 

"  But  i*  it  not  the  ca»e,  aa  we  «aid,  that  a  blending  of 
mu»  c  and  gymnastic  will  make  these  element*  harmonious 
inciting  and   nnuriahiag  the  reason   bf  noble  word*  and 
i  n«t  met  ion,  and  ibckenmg  the  other  bv  toothing  adOMNii-  «4j 
t.on.  taming  it  by  harmony  and  rhythm  f' 

44  Undoubtedly,"  he  aid. 

"  And  the»e  two  to  nurtured,  truly  taught  and  traimi 
in  their  own  offices  W'U  be  art  over  the  doiitng  dement, 
which  of  a  truth  nukes  the  greatett  part  of  each  man'% 
*oul,  and  b  by  nature  irMattably  covetoua.  Over  it  they 
will  keep  guard  leu  it  fill  itself  with  the  febe  pteaauret  of 
the  body,  and  becoming  great  and  ftrong  no  longer  attend 
to  iti  own  work,  but  try  to  get  the  rule  and  ••eery  over 
thoat  matter*  that  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  to  quite  overturn 
the  life  of  the  whole  " 

••  Certainly/'  he  taid. 

'•  And  would  not  these  two,**  I  «id,  M  abo  be  the  beat 

ojird*  of  the  whole  KW!  and  of  the  body  against  external 

rnemir*,  (he  rational  element  giving  counsel  and  the  other 

fighting  it*  hmle*,  following  it*  ruler,  and  bravely  executing 


"  And  I  fancy  (hat  we  call  the  individual  courageous  I 
:n  (h»  part  of  him,  when  the  tpirited  element  pre-  i 
«erves  in  spite  of  pain*  and  pleasure*,  the  precepts] 
of  reason  concerning  what  i»  and  what  n  not  to  be/ 
feared  ?M 

MThat  is  right,"  he  «aid. 

"And  we  call  him    .vise  by  reason  of  that  other  amai! 
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part,  that  in  him  which  rules  and  issues  these  precepts, 
that  which  possesses  in  itself  knowledge  of  what  is  advan 
tageous  to  each  and  all  of  those  three  principles  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Further,  do  we  not  call  him  temperate  by  reason  of  the 
friendship  and  harmony  of  these  elements,  when  the  ruler 
and  the  two  subjects  are  agreed  that  the  rational  element 
must  rule,  and  there  is  no  rebellion  against  it  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  he  said  ;  "  temperance  in  a  city  or  in  an 
individual  is  nothing  else  than  this." 

"Well,  then,  the  individual  will  be  just  in  virtue  of  our 
oft-repeated  principle,  and  in  that  way  ? " 

"  Inevitably." 

"What  then?"  I  said.  "Do  we  find  justice  at  all 
dimmer  to  our  eyes  or  different  from  what  it  was  seen  to 
be  in  the  city  ? " 

"  I  certainly  do  not  think  so,"  he  said. 

"  Well  we  can  make  perfectly  sure,"  I  said,  "  if  there  be 
any  doubt  lingering  in  our  souls,  by  comparing  cur  result 
with  common  notions." 

"  To  which  do  you  refer  ? " 

"  For  example,  if  we  were  discussing  this  city,  and  the 
man  who  by  nature  and  training  is  like  to  it,  and  had  to 
decide  whether  such  an  one  would  appropriate  gold  or  silver 
which  had  been  left  in  his  trust,  do  you  think  that  any  one 
would  believe  that  he  would  do  it  more  readily  than  men 
443  of  another  nature  ? " 

"  No  one,"  he  said. 

"  And  would  he  not  also  keep  himself  clear  of  sacrilege, 
and  theft,  and  of  being  false  to  his  friends  or  a  traitor  to 
his  city  ? " 

"  He  would." 

"  And  of  course  he  will  never  be  in  any  way  guilty  of 
bad  faith  in  oaths  or  in  any  other  compact  ? " 

"  Surely  not." 

"  And  he  is  the  last  man  who  would  be  capable  of 
adultery  and  neglect  of  parents  and  want  of  observance 
to  the  gods  ? " 
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«  Yes,  assuredly,"  be  mifl. 

\nd   H  not   the   reason   for  all  this   that  each  of  the 
elements  within  him  keep*  to  Hi  own  work  in  regard  to 
ruling  and  being  ruled  ?  " 
44  Thai  and  nothing  enw." 

i  hen    do    you    still   seek  justice   elsewhere   than    in 
power    which    piumKOi  men   and   cities  of  such    a 
character  ? " 

"  N'o,"  he  wid,  -  not  L" 

•  1  hen  (hat  of  which  we  dreamed  has  now  its  perfect 
fulfilment ;  I  mean,  Che  •BBJcinu  we  espremed  that  it  the 
very  beginning  of  our  construction  of  the  city  we  ttumhjed 
some  divine  providence  upon  a  principle  and   type  of 
<•  ?** 

<-»;   ic::ainlv." 

"  Kor    in  po«nt  of  fact,  GUucon,  there  was  an  imjge 
of  justice  in  the  principle  that  he  whom  nature  intended 
or  a  sooemaker  should  attend  to  shocraaktng  and  nothing 
ike,  and  that  the  carpenter   should  do  carpentry,  and  to 
on  ;  and  that  is  why  it  helped  us." 
M  Apparently." 

"And  in   truth  jutbce,  at   it  appears  is  something  of 
hind.     But  it  does  not  concern  a  man*»  management 
lot  hu  own  external  aftur\  but  hit   internal  management 
[of  kit  soul,  hts  truest  telf  and  hts  trucat  pOMeastons.     The 
MUM  nun  does  not  allow  the  different  principle*  within  him 
to  do  other  work  than  their  own,  nor  the  distinct  rhasu  in 
hts  «oul  (o  interfere  with  one  another  ;    but  in  the  troest 
sen«e  he  set*  kit  house  in  order,  gaining  (he  mattery  over 
himself  i  and  becoming  on  good  termt  with  himself  through 
discipline,  he  join«  in  harmony  those  different   elements 
like  three  term*  in  a  musical  scale  — lowest  and    highest 
and    intermediate,  and  any  others  that   may  lie   between 
those— and  binding  together  all  these  elements  be  moolm 
I  the    many    within    him    into    one,    temperate    and    har- 
Inumious.     In  this  spirit  he  lives }   whether  he  is  OK 
joiaking  or  attending  to  the   wants  of  bis  body,  wh 
be  •  engaged  in  police*  or  on  business  transactions  «•• 
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own,  throughout  he  considers  a.nd  calls  just  and  beautiful 
all  conduct  which  pursues  and  helps  to  create  this  attitude 
of  mind.  The  knowledge  which  superintends  these  actions 
444  is  for  him  wisdom,  while  any  conduct  which  tends  to  destroy 
this  attitude  is  for  him  unjust,  and  the  belief  which  inspires 
it  ignorance." 

"  That  is  most  certainly  true,  Socrates,"  he  said. 

"  Good,"  I  said.  "  Then  if  we  declare  that  we  have 
discovered  the  just  man  and  the  just  city,  and  justice 
which  rules  in  them,  I  fancy  that  we  shall  not  be  thought 
to  be  speaking  altogether  falsely." 

"  No,  by  heaven  !  "  he  said. 

"  Then  shall  we  make  this  declaration  ? " 

«  Yes." 

"  Let  it  be  done  then,"  I  said.  "  And  now  I  think  we 
have  to  inquire  into  injustice  ?  "  v.& 

"  Clearly." 

"  Must  not  it  be  a  kind  of  quarrel  between  those  three- 
a  meddlesomeness  and  interference  and  rebellion  of  one  part 
of  the  soul  against  the  whole  that  it  may  gain  a  rule  over  it  to 
which  it  has  no  right ;  while  the  whole  is  such  by  nature 
that  that  part  ought  to  be  a  slave,  and  the  other  part,  which 
is  of  the  royal  class,  ought  not  ?  Such  a  state  of  affairs,  I 
fancy,  and  the  disturbance  and  confusion  of  these  principles, 
we  shall  declare  to  constitute  injustice  and  incontinence,  and 
cowardice  and  ignorance,  and,  in  a  word,  all  wickedness." 

"  Yes,  precisely  so." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "since  injustice  and  justice  are  now 
revealed  to  us,  is  it  not  quite  clear  what  it  is  to  act 
unjustly  and  to  be  unjust,  and  what  it  is  also  to  act 
justly  ?'" 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Clearly,"  I  said,  "  they  do  not  differ  from  healthy  and 
diseased  conditions.  As  those  are  to  the  body,  so  are  acting 
justly  and  acting  unjustly  to  the  soul." 

"  How  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Surely  healthy  conditions  produce  health,  and  diseased 
conditions  disease  ?  " 
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"Yes,  it  is  ridiculous,"  I  said.  "Still,  since  we  have 
got  to  a  position  where  we  can  perceive  the  truth  of  this 
most  clearly,  we  must  not  give  up." 

"  No,  most  certainly  not,"  he  said. 

"  Come  here,  then,"  I  said,  "  and  look  with  me  on  the 
different  forms  of  vice  as  I  conceive  them,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  are  worth  observing." 

"  Say  on,"  he  said,  "  I  follow." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  look  out  from  the  mountain  top  to 
which  we  have  climbed  in  our  argument,  and  see  that  there 
is  one  form  of  virtue  but  innumerable  forms  of  vice,  and 
among  them  four  that  are  specially  worthy  of  mention." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said. 

"  There  will  probably  be,"  I  said,  "  as  many  varieties  of 
souls  forming  specific  kinds  as  there  are  similar  vl-ieties 
of  political  constitutions." 

"  And  how  many  are  there  ?  " 

"  Five  varieties  of  constitution,"  I  said,  "  and  five  of 
souls." 

"  Tell  us  which  they  are,"  he  said. 

"  I  will,"  I  answered.  "  One  variety  of  constitution  will 
be  that  which  we  have  described,  though  it  may  have  two 
names.  It  will  be  called  a  monarchy  when  there  is  one  man 
of  surpassing  excellence  among  the  rulers  ;  when  there  are 
more  than  one,  it  will  be  called  an  aristocracy." 

"  True,"  he  said. 

"  This,  then,"  I  said,  "  I  designate  as  one  form  ;  for 
whether  there  are  several  rulers  or  only  one  will  not 
make  them  disturb  any  fundamental  law  of  the  city,  so 
long  as  they  observe  the  nurture  and  education  which  we 
have  described." 

"  No,  naturally  not,"  he  said. 
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44  GOOD  and  right,  then,  do  I  call  such  a  tit?  and  comttn 
toon,  and  %uch  a  man  ;  and  the  others,  %mcr  th:»  n  r.jjht.  I 
call  bad  and  mistaken,  whether  they  deal  with  the  govern 
ment  of  cities  or  the  organ  nation  of  the  cbmracter  of  the 
individual,  and  thev  mar  be  arranged  in  four  taiiatirs  of 
vice." 

"WbataretheY'-beaakeA 

I  wa»  going  on  to  deal  with  them  in  order  as  they 
appeared  to  me  to  develop  from  one  to  the  of  her,  when 
Polemarchus  who  wm  sitting  tome  little  way  from 
AdeiroanruB,  stretched  out  hit  hand,  and  taking  hold  of 
him  by  the  garment  high  op  near  the  shoulder,  drew  him 
to  him,  and  ieanmg  forward  whispered  something  in  hia  ear 
of  which  we  onlv  heard  the  following  :  *•  Shall  we  let  be,** 
he  said,  "or  what  shall  we  do?**  u Certainly  no%"  mid 
Adeimantut,  quite  loud. 

MWhat  in  particular,"  I  asked,  "are  vou  not  going  to 
let  be?" 

•*  You,"  he  said. 

M  Because  of  what  particular  remark  of  mine  ?"  I  a^krd. 

"U'e  think,"  he  said,  "that  you  ar-  .  •  and  are  cheat 
ing  us  out  of  a  whole  division  of  the  subject,  and  a  mo%t 
important  one,  which  rou  don't  want  to  go  through.  You 
thought  that  we  thould  not  notice  that  trifling  remark  of 
yours,  that  it  would  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  as  concerns 
women  and  children  friends  have  things  in  common.** 

44  Well,  wa*  I  not  npht,  Adcimantus  }  **  I  said. 

'*  Ye*,**  he  «id.     "But  like  the  rest,  this  *rip 
explanation.     Wr  mu<  know  by  what  method  this 
mumtv  is  to  be  cajiiul  out.     For  there  are  manv 
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bilities.  Do  not,  therefore,  pass  over  the  plan  which  you 
propose.  We  have  been  waiting  all  this  time  expecting  i 
that  you  would  certainly  tell  us  of  the  conditions  of 
begetting  children,  and  how  they  will  be  reared  after  they 
are  born,  and  would  explain  all  this  community  of  wives 
and  children  of  which  you  talk.  For  we  conceived  that  it 
would  make  a  great  or  rather  the  whole  difference  to  the 
constitution  whether  it  was  rightly  or  wrongly  managed. 
But  now  that  you  are  taking  up  another  constitution 
without  handling  these  questions  satisfactorily,  we  came  to 
450  the  resolve  which  you  heard,  that  we  would  not  let  you  be 
till  you  had  discussed  these  questions  as  you  did  the  rest  ? " 

"  You  may  put  me  down,"  said  Glaucon,  "  as  voting  for 
that  resolution."  V 

u  It's  all  right,"  said  Thrasymachus.  "You  may  consider, 
Socrates,  that  we  have  passed  it  unanimously." 

"What  a  deed  you  have  done,"  I  said,  "in  fastening 
upon  me  !  What  a  long  discussion  about  the  constitution 
you  are  starting  again  from  the  very  beginning  !  I  v/as 
rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  I  had  finished  with  it  by  this 
time,  and  quite  content  that  what  I  said  then  should  be 
accepted  and  allowed  to  pass.  You  don't  know  what  a 
swarm  of  discussions  you  are  rousing  by  reviving  these 
topics  now.  I  saw  them  and  let  them  alone  before,  to  save 
you  endless  trouble." 

" Why,"  Thrasymachus  said,  "do  you  imagine  that  we 
have  come  here  to  find  an  El  Dorado,  and  not  precisely  to 
listen  to  discussions  ?  " 

"  No  doubt,"  I  said  ;  "  but  of  a  reasonable  length." 

"  Yes  but,  Socrates,"  said  Glaucon,  "  to  men  of  under 
standing  their  whole  life  is  a  reasonable  time  to  listen  to 
such  discussions.  But  never  mind  about  us.  For  yourself, 
do  not  weary  of  answering  our  questions  on  these  subjects, 
and  choose  whatever  method  you  think  best  to  explain 
what  kind  of  community  our  guardians  will  observe  con 
cerning  the  children  and  the  women,  and  the  nurture  of 
the  children  while  they  are  young  in  the  period  between 
their  birth  and  their  education.  That,  indeed,  is  con- 
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the  moM  troubleaome  bimne»  of  all     Try,  then,  to 
tell  u»  in  whit  manner  it  mutt  be  arrange*].' 

••It  isnoe.a»v  matter  todncu*,my«nguinc  friend.**  I  tott. 
44  There  are  rr<any  more  point*  in  it  which  will  tax  y  our 
confidence  than  in  the  nbjectt  of  our  prevmua  diaciaaiont. 

ilitv 


In  the  fmt  puce,  the  practical  pakubilitv  of  my 
wiil  not  be  helioed,  and,  tecoouly,  it  will  alto  be  doubted 
whether  on  the  aMUBpfton  of  their  being  completrlr 
tamed  out  they  are  actually  the  mow  desirable.  And  tit 
cheat  reaton*  I  have  MOM  beaitarton  in  hating  anything 
to  do  with  them,  for  fear,  nv  dear  ir.enJ,  thai  the  argu 
ment  may  wero  to  be  an  idle  dream." 

"  Have  no  hesitation,**  he  «ud,  "for  jrour  audiepcc 
are  neither  without  under^aading  nor  incredulou*  nor 
unfriendly.** 

-  My  good  »-r,"*  1  replied,  M  arc  you  really  teeiing  to 
encourage  me  by  tho*e  word»  .;  ** 

44  1  am,**  he  -ad. 

"Well,"  1  amwcred,  M  their  effect  n  prccndy  the 
oppuMU.  If  I  were  confident  that  1  wa»  'peaking  with 
knowledge,  your  encouragement  woald  be  excellent.  For 
to  tpeak  with  knowledge  of  the  truth  about  manen  dear  to 
u»  and  of  the  bigbett  importaoce  among  men  of  undcr- 
»taj)ding  who  ait  our  fritMl  is  a  thing  (hat  may  be  done 
with  a  urar.ce  and  «afety.  Bui  to  bring  forward  propotak 
when  one  i*  Mtil  incredulou*  and  -nqoinng,  at  I  am  doing 
now,  that  it  a  dangirOMi  and  alarming  ta»k.  N<4  that  1  am 
a/re  d  of  making  mficlf  ndkuUnu.  To  be  M  were 
chil  ;»h.  Hut  I  am  afraid  of  dipping  I'rom  the  troth,  and 
bemz  overthrown  iuu  where  a  fabc  »'ep  i»  mo»t  to  be 
dreaded,  and  not  only  tailing  n.  nrlf,  but  dragging  my  Uvrmi* 
after  me.  And  I  bow  to  Adnuieta,  (»  *u  •  n,  touching 
what  I  am  about  to  lay.  For  I  do  bel  e»e  that  to  be  an 
imoluntary  homicide  i»  a  lea*  crime  than  to  be  a  deceit  er 
concerning  noble  and  good  and  ju»t  law*.  Th:»  vcnturr, 
therefore,  »  better  made  among  enemto  than  among 
:r  tends.  So  you  tee  how  well  you  encourage  roe." 

GUucon  tm'led  and  u>d,  "Well,  Socrates,  if  we  suffer 
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anything  amiss  from  the  discussion,  we  acquit  you  and 
pronounce  you  guiltless  of  our  blood  and  not  our  deceiver. 
So  take  courage  and  say  on." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  in  cases  of  homicide  he  that  is  acquitted 
is  free  from  guilt,  according  to  the  law.  And  if  in  that 
case,  it  is  likely  that  lie  will  be  in  this." 

"  For  these  reasons,"  he  said,  "  say  on." 

"  We  must  go  back  then,"  I  said,  "  and  say  what  per 
haps  should  have  been  said  in  its  proper  place.  How 
ever,  it  may  be  right  after  the  men  have  played  their 
part  that  the  women  should  come  on  in  their  turn, 
especially  when  you  demand  it  in  this  way.  For  men 
who  are,  by  nature  and  education,  such  as  we  have 
described,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  right  possession^  r 
use  of  children  and  women  except  along  the  lines  on  which 
we  originally  started  them.  We  tried  in  our  argument,  if 
you  remember,  to  make  our  men  like  guardians  of  a  flock." 

"Yes." 

"Then  let  us  follow  this  up  and  give  corresponding 
rules  for  birth  and  nurture,  and  see  whether  we  approve 
the  result  or  not." 

«  How  ? "  he  asked. 

"  In  this  way.  Do  we  think  that  the  females  of 
watch-dogs  ought  to  watch  as  well  as  the  males,  ought 
to  hunt  with  them,  and  generally  share  their  occupations, 
or  should  they  be  kept  indoors  in  the  kennels,  on  the 
ground  that  breeding  and  rearing  the  puppies  disable 
them  for  anything  else,  while  the  hard  work  and  all  the 
care  of  the  flocks  is  reserved  for  the  males  ? " 

"They  should  share  in  everything,"  he  said.  "Only 
we  treat  the  females  as  the  weaker  and  the  males  as  the 
stronger." 

"  Can  you,"  I  said,  "  use  any  living  creature  for  the 
same  work  as  another  unless  you  rear  and  train  it  in  the 
same  way  ? " 

«  No,"  he  said. 

"  Then  if  we  employ  women  at  the  same  tasks  as  men, 
we  must  give  them  the  same  instruction  ? " 
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Yea.** 

r  men  were  given  music  and  gymnastic." 


44  Then  we  mutt  assign  to  the  women  also  tbric  two 
am,  and  the  art  of  war  m  addition,  and  treat  them  in 
the  «une  wav.** 

**  That  follows  from  what  you  say,**  be  futt. 

"Possibly,**  I  mid,  Mif  our   word*   are    translated   into 
action,    the*e     propomb    mar    «crm    to    involve     many 
ridiculous  breaches  of  etiquette.  ** 
:  hey  certainly  will,**  he  «a»d. 

••  Which  of  them  do  you  rind  man  ridiculous?"  I 
*  b  it  not  obirtouUy  the  notion  of  women 
exerciting  in  the  mJmjMI  raked  along  with  men,  and 
not  onfy  the  young  women,  but  positively  the  older  also 
iu»t  like  those  old  men  in  the  ffrmnaua  who  keep  up 
their  derotion  to  fnrmnastic  though  they  are  wrinkled  and 
ugly?" 

"Yes,  most  certainly,**  he  said.  "It  would  appear 
ridiculous,  at  least  under  present  condition*." 

ell,"  I  «id,  Ma«  we  have  started  the  subject  we 
must  not  be  afraid  of  the  gftei  of  fine  pmtlemen,  of  all 
the  different  things  they  will  say  against  such  a  change 
taking  place  in  the  gytOMafe,  in  music,  and  not  least,  in 
the  bearing  of  arms,  and  borse-odinp." 

M  You  are  right,**  he  «id. 

:  it  since  we  have  begun  the  subject  we  must  go  on 
over  the  rougatf  ground  of  thi«  law  of  ours,  and  request 
thete  jesters  to  stop  being  funnv  and  to  be  «erious.  We 
•hail  remind  them  that  it  is  not  long  since  the  Greeks 
thought  it  ugly  and  ridiculous  to  see  men  naked,  m  moa 
htrbaJrian  races  do  now,  and  that  when  gymnastics  weft 
introduced  fint  by  the  Cretans  and  later  by  the 
Lacedemonians  the  witty  men  of  the  day  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  fun  of  all  these  things.  Do  you 
a,-rer  with  me  :  ' 
do." 

"  But  I  fancy    when    they    found  from  experience  that 
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it  was  better  to  strip  than  to  cover  up  the  body,  then  too 
what  had  seemed  ridiculous  to  the  eye  disappeared  before 
the  face  of  the  arguments  showing  what  was  best ;  and 
this  proved  that  he  is  a  fool  who  thinks  that  anything 
but  the  bad  is  ridiculous,  and  tries  to  raise  a  laugh  by 
looking  at  any  spectacle,  except  that  of  folly  and  evil,  as 
ludicrous,  or  indeed  he  who  aims  seriously  at  any  standard 
of  beauty  which  he  may  set  up  for  himself,  except  the 
good." 

"  Most  certainly,"  he  said. 

"  But  must  we  not  first  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
whether  these  proposals  are  practical  or  not,  and  allow  any 
453  one,  whether  he  is  a  jester  or  a  serious  person,  to  raise  tl  i 
question  whether  female  human  nature  is  capable  of  sharing 
with  the  male  in  all  his  occupations,  or  in  none  of  them, 
or  whether  it  is  capable  of  some  and  not  of  others,  and  to 
ask  in  the  last  case  to  which  of  these  classes  warfare 
belongs  ?  Would  not  this  naturally  be  the  best  beginning, 
and  lead  to  the  best  conclusion  ? ' 

"  Much  the  best,"  he  said. 

"Then,"  I  said,  "shall  we  on  behalf  of  these  other 
people  put  the  question  to  ourselves,  that  the  other  side 
may  not  be  besieged  without  having  defenders  ? " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  us,"  he  said. 

"  Then  shall  we  say  on  their  behalf,  '  Socrates  and 
Glaucon,  there  is  no  need  for  others  to  raise  an  objection 
against  you.  For  in  the  beginning  of  your  settlement  of 
the  city,  you  yourselves  admitted  that  each  should,  as 
nature  provides,  do  his  own  work,  one  person  one  work.' " 

"'I  think  we  did.     How  could  we  do  otherwise.' '' 

" '  But  is  not  a  woman  by  nature  very  different  from  a 
man.' " 

"  Certainly  she  is  different." 

"  '  And  ought  not  different  tasks  to  be  assigned  to  different 
individuals  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  each  ?  '  " 

"Yes." 

'Then  are  you  not   mistaken    and    inconsistent   now 
in  maintaining,  as  you   do,  that  men  and  women  should 
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do  the  wine  th  ng-s  sstiag  that  they  tare  widelr  diff- 
r  aturn.'  Will  r<iu  be  ahJt  to  offer  M|  fcl»Cl  IP  that 
wonderful  fnendr 

i»  certamlr  not  em*v  ju»t  at  the  moment,"  be  mid. 
M  But  I  tha'l  havr  to  aik  you,  a*  1  do  now,  to  interpret  our 
argument  alto,  whatever  it  ;v." 

"Ths  Glaucon,**  1  Mid,  Mwnh  many  other  similar 
diftcultie*,!*  what  1  have  forncen  ail  tht«  time.  For  that  was 
whir  I  wa»  afraid,  and  bevtated  to  touch  on  the  law  concern- 
in  j»  the  pnnew.ion  and  nurture  of  women  and  children." 
I  don't  wonder,"  he  Mid.  M  Bv  /cut,  no,  it  r»  not  an 
•  A*k." 

!«  not,**  1  Mid.     M  But  the  tnith  iv  whether  a  man 
f»  !*  into  a  unall  twimming  bath  or  into  the  middle  of  the 
tr  ocean,  he  ha»  to  «wtm  ail  the  tame.** 

A    f*  -        *         1  *t 

*  Certainly. 

XV'ell,  then,  we  mu«  tcrike  out  and  try  to  get  Mle  out 
of  the  argument,  in  the  hope  of  a  dolpbtn  takinf  u»  up,  or 
of  tome  other  unpoauble  meant  of  Mlvarion.M 
It  looks  like  it,"  he  Mid. 

xne,  then,"  1  Mid,  "let  »  tee  wbetncr  we  can 
iM)!  find  a  way  out.  We  admit  that  diflmtt  oacwea 
oucht  to  do  dirTerent  things,  and  that  the  nature*  of  a  man 
and  of  a  woman  are  different,  but  now  we  MT  that  the«e 
different  natures  fthould  do  the  aamc  thing*.  Is  that  the 
accukatton  agam»l  OS? * 
••  It  ia," 

14  A  noble  thing,  Glaucon,**  I  Mid,  M  it  the  power  of  the  454 
art  of  contiwem." 

"  Whr  do  jrou  MTW?" 

••  Krautae,**  I  «aid\  M  many  people  teem  to  me  to  fall  into 
it  quite  t.'amit  their  will,  and  to  think  that  dacusww 
which  i»  rcallv  contention,  becaose  they  cannot  examine 
the  mbject  of  their  argument  by  anahwng  in  various 
forma,  but  will  urge  their  contradiction  of  what  has  been 
Mid  in  reliance  on  the  mere  sound  of  the  word,  deal* 
with  one  another  by  contention,  and  not  by  scientific 
argument." 
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"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  happens  with  very  many  people. 
But  does  it  touch  us  at  this  moment  ? " 

"  Most  certainly  it  does,"  I  said,  "  for  we  seem, 
quite  against  our  will,  to  be  dealing  with  controversial 
arguments." 

"  In  what  way  ? " 

"When  we  insist  that  what  are  not  the  same  natures  ought 
not  to  have  the  same  pursuits,  we  cling  to  the  verbal  point 
most  bravely  and  contentiously,  but  we  have  never  inquired 
at  all  of  what  kind  were  the  sameness  and  the  difference 
and  with  reference  to  what  we  were  then  distinguishing 
them,  when  we  proposed  to  give  different  pursuits  to  different 
natures,  and  the  same  pursuits  to  the  same  natures." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  we  did  not  inquire." 

"In  the  same  way,"  I  said,  "we  might  evidently  ask 
ourselves  whether  bald  and  hairy  men  had  the  same  or 
opposite  natures  ;  and,  agreeing  that  they  have  opposite 
natures,  might  forbid  hairy  men  to  be  shoemakers  if  bald 
men  are,  or  forbid  bald  men  if  hairy  men  are." 

"  Well,  that  would  be  ridiculous,"  he  said. 

"  But  would  it  not  be  ridiculous,"  I  said,  "  simply  because, 
in  that  proposition,  we  did  not  mean  same  and  different  in 
general  ?  Our  rule  was  only  directed  against  that  particular 
form  of  likeness  and  difference  which  concerns  those  par 
ticular  pursuits.  We  meant,  for  example,  that  the  soul 
possessed  of  medical  capacity  and  a  doctor  have  the  same 
nature.  Do  you  agree  with  me  ?  " 

"I  do." 

"  But  a  doctor  and  a  carpenter  have  different  natures." 

"  Of  course." 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  if  we  find  either  the  male  or  the 
female  sex  excelling  the  other  in  any  art  or  other  pursuit, 
then  we  shall  say  that  this  particular  pursuit  must  be 
assigned  to  one  and  not  to  the  other ;  but  if  we  find 
that  the  difference  simply  consists  in  this,  that  the  female 
conceives  and  the  male  begets,  we  shall  not  allow  that  that 
goes  any  way  to  prove  that  a  woman  differs  from  a  man 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
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and   we  shall  Mill  consider   that  our  {uardiam  and  their 
w:ve*  ought  to  follow  the  tame  punuits." 

M  And  quite  r./htlr,"  he  *a»d. 

*M»  no:  twr  neat  ttep  to  invite  (he auDportrr  of : he  contrary  455 
«T  njon  Co  *how  us  in  reference  to  what  art  or  what  punutt 
among  all  thotc  required  for  the  *er*ice  of  the  city,  the 
nature  of  men  and  women  is  not  the  tome,  but  different  ?  ** 

"  That  is  certainly  tuu." 

44  Perrup*  of  her*  might  make  th«  same  reply  at  wa»  made 
by  you  a  little  ago,  that  it  n  not  easy  to  give  a  u 
ancwer  at  the  moment,  but   that  it   would  not  be  drmcuJt 
after  consideration.** 

"They  might." 

M  Then  shall  we  requett  our  objector  to  follow  us  in  the 
hope  chat  we  may  prove  to  him  thai  the.-e  ts  no  occupation 
in  the  organisation  of  the  city  which  is  peculiar  to  women  ?  ** 

"Certain  IT.** 

"  Cnme,  then,  we  shall  say  to  him,  *  Answer  this.  When 
you  say  that  one  man  has  a  natural  talent  foe  anything,  and 
another  is  naturally  unfitted  for  it,  do  you  mean  tha* 
tint  learns  it  easily,  while  the  second  MafM  it  with  daft* 
culty  ;  that  the  first,  after  a  little  study,  would  find  out 
much  for  himself  in  the  subject  which  he  ha*  studied  ;  but 
the  second,  in  spite  of  much  snady  and  pnuticc,  would  not 
even  keep  what  he  had  learned  i  that  m  the  one  the 
mind  would  be  well  served  by  the  bodily  powers,  in  the 
other  it  would  be  thwarted.  Are  not  thete  the  onlr  tigm 
by  which  rou  meant  to  determine  in  any  case  Mttnl  taJmt 
or  tac  want  of  it  r ' 

••  No  one,*'  he  amid,  "  will  name  any  others.** 
**  Then,  do  you  know  any  human  occupation  in  which 
tkt  male  atx  does  not  in  ail  these  particular)  turps*  the 
trmale  ?  Need  I  bore  you  by  referring  to  weaving  and 
the  making  of  pastry  and  preserves,  in  which,  indeed,  the 
female  tex  is  considered  to  excel,  and  where  their  discom 
fiture  is  moat  hufhr1  at  ?  ** 

"  What  you  say  is  true,"  be  said.     **  Speaking  generally, 
the  one  sex  ts  eauly  beaten  br  the  other  all  round.      I 
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are  indeed  many  cases  of  women  being  better  than  men 
in  many  different  employments,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
is  as  you  say." 

"  Then,  my  friend,  there  is  no  one  of  those  pursuits 
by  which  the  city  is  ordered  which  belongs  to  women  as 
women,  or  to  men  as  men  ;  but  natural  aptitudes  are 
equally  distributed  in  both  kinds  of  creatures.  Women 
naturally  participate  in  all  occupations,  and  so  do  men  ; 
but  in  all  women  are  weaker  than  men." 

"  Certainly." 

"  Shall  we,  then,  assign  all  occupations  to  men  and  none 
to  women  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  But  we  shall  say,  I  fancy,  that  one  woman  is  by 
nature  fit  for  medicine,  and  another  not  ;  one  musical, 
and  another  unmusical  r  " 

"  Surely." 

"  And  is  not  one  woman  a  lover  of  gymnastics  and  of 
war,  and  another  unwarlike  and  no  lover  of  gymnastics  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so." 

"And  one  a  lover  and  another  a  hater  of  wisdom  ;  one 
spirited,  another  spiritless  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  one  woman  will  be  capable  of  being  a  guardian 
and  another  not.  For  did  we  not  select  just  this  nature  for 
our  men  guardians  ?  " 

"We  did." 

"Then  for  the  purposes  of  guarding  the  city  the  nature 
of  men  and  women  is  the  same,  except  that  women  are 
naturally  weaker,  men  naturally  stronger  ? " 

"  Apparently." 

'  Then  we  must  select  women  of  the  necessary  character 
to  share  the  life  of  men  of  like  character  and  guard  the  city 
along  with  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  capable  and  of  a 
kindred  nature  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

'  Then  must  we  not  assign  the  same  occupations  to  the 
same  natures  ? " 
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"Yes." 

•  >  we  are  come  round  to  what  we  mid  before,  and 
allow  that   there  t»  nothing  unnatural  in  assigning  anisic 
and  gymnastic  to  tat  wives  of  the  guard  tan*  ? " 
44  Most  certainly.** 

:  hen  our  legislation  has  not   been   an    impracticable 
dream,  teeing  that  we  have  made  our  law  in  accordance 
with  nature  ?     Present  conditions  which  depart  from  thtt 
are  evidently  much  more  a  departure  from  nature.** 
•*  Evidently." 

'  >w  were   we  not   inquiring  whether   our   proposals 
are  practicable  and  desirable?" 
•  We  were.** 

44  And  we  are  agreed  that  they  are  practicable  ?" 
"Ye*." 
••  Then  we  must  next  come  to  an  agreement  on  their 

ability.** 
••Obviously." 

M  Then  surely  if  women  are  to  become  ti  t  to  be  guardian*, 
we  shall  not  have  oat  tdacition  to  make  guardians  of  the 
men  and  •nnthtr  for  the  women,  especial! r  when  education 
will  have  the  same  nature  to  work  upon  ?** 

44  What  is  your  opinion  in  a  question  like  this  ? " 

"Like  what?** 

"  How  do  you  conceive  to  younelr  one  man  at  better 
tad  another  as  worse  ?  or  do  you  think  that  all  are  alike  ? " 

••Certainly  not.** 

"Then,  in  this  city  which  we  were  founding,  do  you 
think  that  our  guardians,  who  have  received  the  education 
we  have  described,  will  be  better  men  than  the  shoemakers 
who  have  been  trained  in  shoemaking  ;  " 

**  The  question  t*  ridiculous,"  he  said. 

"I  underhand,"  I  taid.     "Then  are  not  these  the  best 

••  Much  the  be*.** 

"Further,  will  not  these  women  be  the  be*  of  the 
women  ? " 
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"  Yes,  much  the  best  also." 

"Then  is  anything  better  for  a  city  than  that  it  should 
contain  the  best  possible  men  and  women  ? " 

"  Nothing." 

"But  will  not  music  and  gymnastic,  employed  as  we 
have  described,  bring  about  this  result?" 

"  Surely." 

"Then  we  have  laid  down  laws  for  the  city  which  are 
not  only  practicable,  but  also  desirable  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"  Then  we  must  make  the  wives  of  our  guardians  stri,o, 
for  they  will  clothe  themselves  with  excellence  instead  of 
garments,  and  we  must  make  them  take  their  share  in  war 
and  the  other  duties  of  guarding  the  city,  and  let  them  do 
nothing  else.  Only  of  these  tasks  we  must  assign  the 
lighter  to  the  women,  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex. 
And  the  man  who  laughs  at  naked  women,  when  their  exer 
cise  has  the  best  as  its  aim,  plucks  from  his  wisdom  the  un 
ripe  fruit  of  laughter,  and  has  no  notion  apparently  at  what 
he  laughs  or  what  he  does.  For  in  truth  the  common 
saying  will  ever  be  the  fairest  saying,  that  the  useful  is 
beautiful  and  the  harmful  ugly." 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  This,  then,  is  one  wave  which,  we  may  say,  has  been 
surmounted  in  our  discussion  of  the  law  for  women.  We 
have,  without  being  swamped,  managed  to  reach  the  con 
clusion  that  our  men  and  women  guardians  must  follow 
all  pursuits  in  common  :  rather  the  argument  somehow 
comes  to  an  agreement  with  itself  that  its  proposals  are 
practical  and  advantageous." 

"  Certainly,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  a  small  wave  that  you  are 
surmounting." 

:<  You  will  say  that  it  is  no  great  one,"  I  said,  "  when  you 
see  the  next." 

"  Say  on,  and  let  me  see  it,"  he  answered. 

"  This  new  law,"  I  said,  "  follows,  I  fancy,  the  one  we 
have  just  had,  and  all  those  that  went  before." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 
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"Thai    these    women  should  be  all  of  them  wives  in 
common  of  ail  thc*e  men,  and  that  no  woman  should 
with  anr  man  privately,  and  that  their  children  too  should 
be  common,  and  the  parent  should  not  know  ht»  own  ofr 
spring  nor  the  child  its  parent.** 

44Th:s,"  he  «aid,  Mb  much  more  formidable  than  the 
other.  It  t»  much  harder  to  believe  in  its  being  practicable 
or  advantageous." 

M I  don't  think,"  I  said,  M  so  far  a*  the  Question  of  ad- 
vantage  i§  concerned,  there  could  be  much  depute  a*  to  its 
bring  the  greatest  blessing  to  have  both  wives  and  chi 
common,  if  it  were  poaBbJe.     But  1  fancr  that  there  t- 
be  keen  controversy  a»  to  whether  the  proposal  is  practicable 
or  not." 

44  Hoch  point*  might  very  easily  be  deputed,**  he  said. 

M  Then  we  shall  have  to  face  an  aUtaace  of  Ujptm  • 
I  Mud.     **I  was  expecting  that  I  should  ran  away  from 
one  if  ton  agreed  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  propoiai, 
and  then  I  should  be  left  with  the  question  whether  it  was 
practicable  or  not/' 

44  Well,  you  have  not  managed  to  run  away,**  he  said, 
M  but  have  been  caught ;  prepare,  therefore,  to  defend  both 
points." 

44 1  muu  pay  the  penalty,**  I  said.     M  But  grant  me  thu 
favour.     Let  me  keep  holiday,  like  those  bay-minded  men  45* 
who  are  wont  to  feast  thcmsehres  on  their  own  ihcmghn 
when  they  are  tiavdltof  alone.     Such  men,  you  know,  do 
not  wait  to  dncover  the  means  of  attaining  the  object  of 
their  desires.     They  let  that  question  alone  to  save  them- 
telvo  the  wearinett  of  deliberating  about  what  is  practicable 
and  what  is  not.     Thev  suppose  that  they  have  what  they 
desire,  and  then  proceed  to  arrange  the  remainder  of  the 
buuneM,  and  amuse  themselves   by  enumerating  all   that 
they  will  do  when  their  desire  is  rralucd,  «o  making  t 
already  laxy  m  nd»  even  lax.er.     I,  too,  now  am  yielding  to 
laiine**,  and   1  wish  to  defer  the  tint  quotxm  as  to 
practicability  of  these  proposals  and  consider  it  later.     In 
tnc  meantime,  if'  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  assume  their 
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practicability,  and  examine  what  arrangements  the  rulers 
will  make  when  these  proposals  are  put  into  practice,  and 
show  that  their  realisation  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  both  city  and  guardians.  I  shall  try  thoroughly 
to  discuss  these  points  with  you  first,  and  leave  the  others 
till  later,  if  you  will  allow  me." 

"  I  will,"  he  said,  "  so  begin  your  discussion." 

"  I  imagine,"  I  said,  "  that  if  our  rulers  are  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  if  their  auxiliaries  are  the  same,  that  the  latter  will 
be  willing  to  carry  out  their  orders,  and  the  former  in  giving 
their  orders  will  themselves  obey  the  laws,  in  cases  where  we 
leave  them  discretion,  or  will  be  faithful  to  their  spirit." 

"  Naturally,"  he  said. 

"  Then  you,  the  lawgiver,  as  you  have  selected  the  men, 
will  select  the  women,  choosing  as  far  as  possible  those  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  place  them  together.  Both  sexes  will 
live  together,  with  common  houses  and  common  meals,  no  one 
possessing  any  private  property  ;  and  associating  with  one 
another  in  the  gymnasia  and  in  the  rest  of  their  daily  life, 
they  will  be  led,  I  imagine,  by  an  inherent  necessity  to  form 
alliances.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  will  be  inevitable  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  not  by  geometric  but  by  lovers' 
necessity,  which,  perhaps,  is  stronger  than  the  other  in  its 
power  to  persuade  and  constrain  the  mass  of  men." 

"  You  are  right,"  I  replied.  "  But  next,  Glaucon,  pro 
miscuous  unions  or  anything  of  that  kind  would  be  a 
profanation  in  a  state  of  happy  citizens,  and  the  guardians 
will  not  allow  it." 

"  No,  it  would  not  be  just,"  he  said. 

;'  Then  clearly  we  shall  next  see  to  making  the  marriages 
as  sacred  as  possible,  and  this  sanctity  will  attach  to  those 
which  are  most  advantageous." 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  How  then  will  they  be  most  advantageous  ?  Tell  me 
this,  Glaucon.  I  see  that  you  have  in  your  house  hunting 
dogs  and  a  great  many  game  birds.  Tell  me,  I  conjure  you, 
have  you  paid  any  attention  to  their  unions  and  breeding  ? " 

"  In  what  respect  ?  "  he  said. 
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"  Ftr>tlv,  though  they  arc  ail  well  bred,  are  there  noc 
some  which  are,  or  prove  themselves  to  be,  the  bnt  ?  " 

44  There  are." 

•*  Then  60  rou  breed  from  all  alike,  or  are  you  anxioas 
to  breed  a*  tar  a*  possible  from  dtt  he*  of  them  > " 

M  From  the  bra  of  them," 

u  Then  do  you  breed  from  cbaee  that  are  very  yosjBfOr  rerr 
old,or  as  tar  a»  posftible  from  tbo*e  that  are  in  their  prime  ;  " 

•*  From  those  in  their  prime." 

44  And  it  rou  did  noc  breed  in  this  war,  are  vou  of  opinion 
that  the  icock  of  b-r  J*  and  dogs  would  (ready  deterior.. 

-  I  am,"  he  *aid. 

44  Whet  ts  rour  opinion  in  regard  to  hone* and  other  living 
creature*  f  "  I  taid.  w  Would  it  be  different  With  them  ? 

-The  idea  i»  ahMrd,"  be  Mid. 

**Good  heavens  mjr  dear  fnend,"  I  »aid,  "what 
•urpaaiag  excellence  we  need  in  our  ruler*,  if  the  tame 
principle*  apply  to  the  JHMun  race." 

MTbey  certamly  do,"  he  «id.     «*  What  then  ;" 

ta  Brcau%e,M  I  «a»d,  M  they  will  have  to  •dounoter  a  r-e*t 
deal  of  medicine.     You  know  that  for  case*  where  me*. 
H  not  needed,  and  the  constitutkMi  will  respond  to  a 
we  think  a  quite  ordinary  doctor  |ood  enough  {  but  when 
medicine  ha»  to  he  administered,  we  know  that  a  much  more 
courageous  doctor  it  needed.'* 

•*  True.     But  what  is  rour  point  ?  H 

"  I:   s"  I  answered.     "  h  teerm  that  our  ruler*  will 
to  administer  a  great  quantity  of  falsehood  and  deceit  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ruled.    For  we  said,  if  you  remember,  that 
all  »urh  practices  were  useful  m  the  form  of  medicine." 

"  Yet,  *nd  we  were  right,"  be  said. 

44  And  the  nghtneas  of  it  seems  to  find  *pecul  applica 
tion  in  marriage*  and  the  begetting  of  children.** 

44  In  what  war  •  " 

44  From  our  admivuons,**  I  said,  Mit  follow*  that  the  best 
of  both  sexes  ought  to  be  brought  together  at  often  as 
postible,  the  worst  as  seldom  M  pnswili,  and  thai  we 
tfaottld  rear  the  o&pring  of  the  first,  but  not  the  ofsoriag 
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of  the  second,  if  our  herd  is  to  reach  the  highest  perfection, 
and  all  these  arrangements  must  be  secret  from  all  save 
the  rulers  if  the  herd  of  guardians  is  to  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  dissension.11 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,"  he  said. 

"We  must  then  have  statutory  festivals,  at  which  we 
shall  bring  together  the  brides  and  bridegrooms.  There 
should  be  accompanying  sacrifices,  and  our  poets  must 
460  compose  strains  in  honour  of  the  marriages  which  take 
place.  But  the  number  of  marriages  we  shall  place  under  / 
the  control  of  the  rulers,  that  they  may  as  far  as  possible 
keep  the  population  at  the  same  level,  having  regard  to 
wars  and  disease  and  all  such  ravages,  and  also  taking  care 
to  the  best  of  their  power  that  our  city  become  neither 
great  nor  small." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

"  They  must  invent,  I  fancy,  some  ingenious  system  of 
lots,  so  that  those  less  worthy  persons  who  are  rejected 
when  the  couples  are  brought  together  may  on  each 
occasion  blame  their  luck,  and  not  the  rulers." 

"  Certainly,"  he  said. 

"  And  surely  to  our  young  men  who  acquit  themselves 
well  in  war  or  other  duties  we  may  give,  along  with  other 
rewards  and  prizes,  a  more  unrestricted  right  of  cohabita 
tion  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  colourable  excuse  for  such 
fathers  having  as  many  children  as  possible." 

"  You  are  right." 

"  Then  the  children  as  they  are  born  will  be  taken  in 
charge  by  the  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  whether 
these  are  men  or  women,  or  both.  For  of  course  offices 
also  are  common  to  men  and  women." 

"  Yes." 

"The  children  of  good  parents,  I  suppose,  they  will  put 
into  the  rearing  pen,  handing  them  over  to  nurses  who  will 
live  apart  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  city  ;  but  the 
children  of  inferior  parents  and  all  defective  children  that 
are  born  to  the  others  they  will  put  out  of  sight  in  secrecy 
and  mystery,  as  is  befitting." 
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**  Yes  they  mu»i,"  be  said,  **  if  the  nee  of  guardian*  n  to 
be  pure." 

**  And  will  noc  these  oftcrn  »l%o  superintend  the  rearing 
ot  the  children,  bringing  the  mothers  to  the  nursery  when 
r  brra»t»  are  full,  and  taking  every  pre 


vent  any  woman  knowing  ber  own  child,  Mi  providing 
wet-  none*  if  tbe  mother*  are  not  enough  j  and  their  wtU 
take  care  thai  the  motben  do  not  give  coo  much  time  to 
suckling  the  children,  but  will  awi.-n  ni^ht  watches  and  all 
troublesome  duties  to  nurses  and  attendants.*' 

M  A*  you  describe  it,"  he  taid,  Mchild-beanng  will  be  a 
*  erv  ca»y  matter  for  tbe  wivrt  of  tbe  guardians." 

••So  it  ought  to  be,"  I  said.  M  Let  us  now  discus*  the 
next  point  in  our  propnaia,  We  taid  that  children  mutt  be 
born  from  parent*  in  their  prime.** 

"Tnie/ 

44  Then  do  you  agree  with  me  that  on  an  average  a 
woman  a  in  her  prime  for  t»Mity  yean,  and  a  man  far 
thin*?" 

"Which  twenty,  and  which  thirty  »*'  be  laid. 

'•  For  a  woman,**  I  said,  M  tbe  proper  time  i»  to  begin  at 
twenty  yean  and  bear  children  for  the  city  until  she  is 
forty  ;  for  a  man  tbe  proper  time  to  begin  is  when  he  has 
teen  *  the  twiftest  prime  of  ht%  running  '  go  by,  and  to 
beget  children  for  tbe  ttate  until  fifty-five.*' 

M  Yes**  he  said,  M  in  both  cases  that  is  the  period  of  their  461 
prime  both  in  body  and  mind.*' 

"Therefore  if  a  man  above  or  below  these  ages  meddle 
with  tbe  bcgrttmg  of  children  for  the  commonwealth,  we 
shall  declare  this  to  be  a  transgrewon  both  impious  and 
unjust  i  be  is  raising  up  a  son  for  the  state  who,  though  hts 
birth  be  secret,  will  not  be  bom  the  child  of  tbe  sacrifices 
and  prayer*  which  the  priests  and  priestesses  and  the  whole 
city  will  offer,  when  on  each  iirrMJon  of  marriage  their  pray 
that  the  children  mav  be  ever  better  and  more  useful  than 
their  good  and  useful  parents;  but  he  will  be  born  in  dark- 
not,  tbe  child  of  dire  incontinence.** 

**  You  are  ncht,"  he  said. 
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"  And  the  same  law  will  apply,"  I  said,  "  if  a  man  who  is 
still  of  an  age  to  be  a  father  meddle  with  a  woman  of 
marriageable  age  when  the  ruler  has  not  joined  them.  We 
shall  say  that  he  is  giving  to  the  city  a  child  that  is  a 
bastard,  unauthorised  and  unholy." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,"  he  said. 

"  Then  I  fancy  that  when  the  men  and  women  have 
passed  the  age  of  having  children  we  shall,  of  course,  leatc.- 
them  at  liberty  to  associate  with  whomsoever  they  please  ; 
except  that  a  man  must  not  associate  with  his  daughter 
or  his  mother,  or  his  grand-daughter  or  grandmother  ;  and 
the  women  we  shall  allow  to  associate  with  any  one  but  a 
son  or  a  father,  or  grandson  or  grandfather  ;  and  all  this 
only  after  we  have  exhorted  them  to  be  very  careful  that  no 
child,  if  one  should  be  so  conceived,  should  see  the  light ; 
but  if  one  should  by  any  chance  force  its  way  to  the  light, 
they  must  dispose  of  it  on  the  understanding  that  such  an 
offspring  is  not  to  be  reared." 

"These  are  certainly  reasonable  proposals,"  he  said. 
"  But  how  will  they  distinguish  one  another's  fathers  and 
daughters,  and  the  relations  you  have  just  mentioned  r  " 

"  They  will  not  do  so,"  I  ?aid.  "  But  all  the  children 
that  are  born  in  the  tenth  month,  and  also  in  the  seventh, 
after  a  man's  bridal  day,  will  be  called  by  him,  if  male  his 
sons,  and  if  female  his  daughters,  and  they  will  call  him 
father,  and  similarly  he  will  call  the  offspring  of  this 
generation  grandchildren,  and  they  again  will  call  him 
and  his  fellow-bridegrooms  and  brides  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  ;  and,  lastly,  those  born  in  the  time  when 
their  fathers  and  mothers  were  having  children  will  be 
called  brothers  and  sisters,  so  that  in  accordance  with 
what  we  said  a  moment  ago,  they  will  not  associate  with 
one  another  ;  but  the  law  may  allow  the  union  of  brothers 
and  sisters  if  the  lot  fall  in  that  way,  and  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  approve." 

"  Quite  right,"  he  said. 

"  Such,  then,  Glaucon,  is  the  community  of  wives  and 
children  for  the  guardians  of  your  city.  Its  consistency  with 
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the  rot  of  the  constitution  and  its  pre-eminent  dcun 

we  mutt  fo  on  to  ettabltth  from  the  argument.     Do  YOU 

agree?" 

*•  Yes  by  all  means."  be  Mid. 

"Then  i»  not  the  bra  step  in  our  search  for  agree 
that  we  should  ask  ourseivn  what  it  the  greatest  good  that 
we  can  mention  for  the  equipment  of  our  CUT,  at  v» 
the   lawgiver  muM  aim  in    ha   legislation,  and  what    the 
greateM  evil  ;  and  then  we  may  inquire  whether  t  v 
tion*  we  have  dctcnbed  fit  into  our  outline  of  the  good  and 
are  contrary  to  our  outline  of  the  evil  ?  ** 

*  MOM  certainly." 

"Can  we  mention  any  greater  evil  to  a  city  than  that 
which  rend*  it  asunder  and  make*  it  net  one  city   but 
many  ?   or  any  greater  good   than   that   which   bin 
together  and  makes  it  one?'* 


MThen  does  not  communion  in  pleasure  and  pain  bind 
the  city  together,  when,  a*  for  a*  may  be,  all  the  citizens 
lejotce  and  grieve  alike  over  common  gains  and  common 
bases?** 

M  Certainly,**  he  Mid. 

44  On  the  other  hand,  t*  not  individuality  in  these  feeling* 
a  dmolving  force,  when  one  part  of  the  citisem  are  MT 
with  grief  and  the  other  transported  with  toy  over  the  mme 
experience*  of  the  city  or  it*  inhabitants  / 

"Surelv." 

**  And  dne»  not  this  tMB  of  thirty  result  when  Midi 
wordi  as  mine  and  not  mine,  another  •  and  not  anot 
are  not  pronounced  in  the  city  in  concert  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

•'  'I  i-.m  that  city  »  beat  governed,  whichever  k  ma> 
in   which   the  largest   number  of  men  agree  in 
these  words,  mine  »nd  not  mine,  to  the  mme  thing  ? 

'*  Very  much  so." 

"  And  b  it  not  mis  that  b  nearest  the  condition  of  a 
%it^!c  inditidual  ;    For  cuiMidtr,  when  any  one  of 
his  ringer,  the  whole  fellowship  of  body  and  soul  which  is 
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bound  into  a  single  organisation,  namely,  that  of  the  ruling 
power  within  it,  feels  the  hurt,  and  is  all  in  pain  at  once, 
whole  and  hurt  part  together.  And  so  we  say  that  the 
man  has  a  pain  in  his  finger.  And  in  regard  to  any  part  of 
the  human  body  whatever,  may  not  the  same  account  be 
given  of  the  pain  felt  when  a  part  is  hurt,  and  of  the  pleasure 
felt  when  it  is  at  ease  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said.     "  And  to  return  to  your  question,  the  < 
life  of  the    best  governed   city  comes   very   near    to    this 
condition." 

"  Then  I  fancy  that  when  an  individual  citizen  has  any 
experience,  whether  good  or  bad,  such  a  city  will  most 
certainly  declare  that  experience  its  own,  and  the  whole 
city  will  share  his  joy  or  his  sorrow." 

"That  must  certainly  be  the  case  if  the  city  has  good 
laws,"  he  said. 

"  It  will  now  be  time  for  us,"  I  said,  "  to  return  to  our 
own  city  and  examine  whether  in  it  we  shall  find  the  conclu 
sions  of  our  argument  most  strikingly  realised,  or  whether  in 
this  point  some  other  city  surpasses  it." 

"  Yes,  we  must  do  so,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  then,  in  this  city,  as  in  the  rest,  there  are  rulers 
and  people,  are  there  not  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  do  not  these  all  call  each  other  citizens  ?  " 

"  Surely." 

"  But  in  other  cities,  what  do  the  people  call  the  rulers 
besides  citizens  ? " 

"In  many  cities  they  call  them  masters,  but  in  demo 
cratic  cities  simply  rulers." 

"What  of  the  people  in  our  city?  What  do  they  call, 
the  rulers  besides  citizens  ?  " 

"  Saviours  and  helpers,"  he  said, 

"  And  what  do  these  call  the  people  ? " 

"  Wage  payers  and  supporters." 

"  But  what  do  the  rulers  in  other  cities  call  the  people  ?  " 

"  Slaves,"  he  said. 

"  And  what  do  the  rulers  call  each  other  ? " 
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M  Fellow  -rukrs"  he  Mid. 

"And  in  our  city?" 

44  Fellow  -guardian*.** 

M  Then  can  we  sav  of  a  ruler  in  other  cities  that  he  mar 
one  of  ha  fellow -ruler*  a*  a  kinsman  and  another  M 
•  manger?** 

44  Yes  niany  might." 

"Then  does  he  not  think  and  tpeak  of  the  kinsman  at 
belonging  to  him,  and  of  the  manger  as  not  belonging  ? " 

"Ye*," 

44  But  what  of  your  guardians?  Could  any  of  them 
think  of  or  address  one  of  his  fellow  •guardians  a*  a 
strangjarf" 

M  Certainly  not,"  be  Mid,  u  for  in  every  one  be  meet*  be 
will  thmk  he  ha*  a  brother  or  titter,  or  father  or  mother,  or 
•on  or  daughter,  or  grandchild  or  grandparent.** 

44  Excellent,"  I  said.  M  But  amwer  me  thb  abo.  Will 
vour  law  prescribe  for  them  only  the  names  of  kinship,  or 
must  all  their  actions  be  in  accordance  with  these  name*  ? 
In  their  behaviour  towards  their  father*  must  they  not 
observe  all  that  the  law  prescribes  for  this  relation— 
reverence,  filial  care,  and  the  proper  obedience  to  parent*— 
or  else  vuffr  r  at  the  hands  of  GOB  and  man  ?  For  he  who 
acts  otherwac  profanes  heaven  and  wrongs  man.  Will  not 
tho»e  tayings  be  sung  by  all  the  citizens  and  toumi  in  thc.r 
ran  irom  their  earliest  childhood  with  reference  to  tho»e  who 
arc  pointed  out  to  them  as  father*  and]  other  relative*  ?  ** 

44  They  will,**  be  smid.  M  It  would  be  ndiculous  if  with 
their  lips  alone  they  uttered  the  name*  whilst  they  neglected 
the  act*  of  friendship." 

i  hen  in  thn  city  above  all  others,  when  any 


with  good  fortune  or  with  bad  they  will  all  join  in  uttering 
the  words  of  which  I  have  juat  spoken,  saying  4  It  is  wefl 
with  mine  *  or  '  It  is  ill  with  mine,  M 

44  Very  true,"  he  Mid. 

44  Did  we  not  MT  that  upon  this  belief  and  its  expression 
followed  a  community  in  pleasures  and  pains  ? " 

"  We  did,  and  we  were  right.** 
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"Then  will  not  our  citizens  most  truly  have  community 
in  the  same  thing,  that  to  which  they  will  apply  the  name 
'  mine,'  and  having  such  community,  will  they  not  most 
truly  have  community  of  pleasure  and  pain  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"And,  besides  the  general  arrangements  of  the  state, 
is  not  the  guardians'  community'  of  wives  and  children 
a  cause  of  this  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly  it  is,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  remember  that  when  we  likened  a  well- 
established  city  to  the  relation  of  a  body  and  its  members 
in  its  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  we  agreed  that  this  was 
the  greatest  good  that  could  come  to  it." 

"  And  we  were  right,"  he  said. 

"Then  we  have  proved  the  auxiliaries'  community  of 
wives  and  children  to  be  a  cause  of  the  greatest  good  that  a 
city  can  have  ?  " 

"  Certainly  we  have,"  he  said. 

"Then  in  this  we  are  also  consistent  with  our  former 
remarks.  For  we  said,  did  we  not,  that  if  they  were  to  be 
guardians  in  reality,  they  must  not  have  houses  or  land  or 
any  other  possession  of  their  own,  but  must  receive  what 
they  need  for  sustenance  from  the  other  citizens  as  wages 
for  their  guardianship,  and  lay  it  out  in  common  ? " 

"  We  were  right,"  he  said. 

"  Then  am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  these  regulations, 
together  with  our  former  statements,  will  do  still  more  to 
make  them  true  guardians,  and  prevent  the  disruption  of 
the  city  which  would  result  if  each  man  gave  the  name  of 
*  mine '  not  to  the  same  but  to  different  things  ;  if  all  took 
what  they  could  get  for  themselves,  and  dragged  it  off  to 
their  different  private  houses  ;  if  each  called  a  different  wife 
and  different  children  his  own,  and  thus  implanted  in  the 
city  the  individual  pleasures  and  griefs  of  individuals  :  rather 
they  will  have  one  single  belief  concerning  what  is  their 
own  and  be  all  concerned  in  the  same  purpose,  and  so 
will  all  be,  as  far  as  is  possible,  simultaneously  affected  by 
pleasure  and  pain  ? " 
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M Thai  it  perfectly  true,"  be  laid. 

**  Further,  wni  noc  bwtuit*  and  prowcutiom  almoat  ha\  e 
disappeared  if  ttocir  own  periona  are  their  only  private 
property  and  every  thing  efac  i«  common  ?  Will  their  not, 
there  tote,  he  tree  from  ail  tho»e  quarrel*  thai  arae  among  mon 
from  the  ptmcmioo  of  money,  or  children,  or  kinamen  ?" 

•*  It  t*  quite  inevitable  that  their  »nou!d,"  be  and. 

•*  Further,  no  action*  tar  forcible  seizure  or  (or  aawafe 
will  rightly  am*  among  them  ;  for  we  %hall  declare,  I 
Mipooae,  that  it  t»  boaoarabla  and  just  (or  equal*  10  defend 
thrrmelve*  again*!  equals  to  compelling  them  to  keep 
themteKe*  in  condition." 

••That  i.  nght,"  he  tud. 

•*  Yes  ••^  here  »  a  further  rea»on  why  thn  bw  it  r:.    : 
When  any  man  aA/i^rv  wit  hanocber,  if  be  may  vent  hit  anger 
in  this  way  he  b  low  likely  to  make  •  acriooi  quarrel  ot  it." 

"Certainly." 

**  Further,  we  thall  authort«e  the  elder  to  rule  over  and 
cha*ti*c  all  the  younger." 

"Clearly." 

M  Ako  a  rounger  man  will  never  dare  to  wr ike  or  in  any 
other  way  jo  violence  to  an  aider  unlea*  at  the  command 
oi  the  gyardiam.  That  we  may  reasonably  eapect.  And  I 
fancy  that  be  will  not  do  him  dishonour  in  any  other  way. 
For  two  guardian*  will  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  bim— 
fear  and  ihama  tba  thamc  that  for  hid »  bun  to  by  bandi 
on  hit  parents  and  the  flaw  that  the  other*  will  come  to  tbe 
reacue  of  the  iniured  man,  whoae  ton«  and  brothan  and 
rather*  they  are.* 

M  Yea,  that  will  he  the  remit,"  he  cud. 

"Then  in  every  way  our  law*  will  make  theie  men 
dwell  at  peace  witb  one  another  f  " 

**  Yes  to  •  Urge  extent." 

M  Then  if  they  arc  free  from  daaen%*on,  there  ia  no  fear 
of  the  rot  oi  the  city  quarrelling  either  with  them  or  with 
one  another  :  " 

**  No,  certainlv  not." 

**  1  am  almott  x»t.^:ued  to  go  on  and  mention  the  petty 
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evils  which  they  will  escape.  The  poor  will  no  longer 
need  to  flatter  the  rich  ;  they  will  be  free  from  all  the 
perplexities  and  worries  of  bringing  up  children  and 
making  an  income  which  are  entailed  in  the  upkeep  of  a 
household — the  borrowing  and  ^pudiation,  the  scraping 
together  of  money  to  give  to  their  wives  and  servants  to 
manage  for  them.  The  nature  and  extent  of  men's  suffer 
ings  over  these  matters  are  obvious,  and  ignoble  too,  not 
deserving  mention  ? " 

"  Yes,  they  are  obvious  even  to  the  blind,"  he  said. 

"  Then  they  will  be  rid  of  all  those  troubles,  and  their  life 
will  be  more  blessed  than  the  blissful  life  of  Olympian  victors." 

"  How  ? " 

"  Well,  the  happiness  of  Olympian  victors  consists  in  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  blessings  of  our  guardians.  For  the 
guardians'  victory  is  nobler  and  their  public  maintenance 
more  complete.  For  the  victory  they  win  is  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  city,  and  sustenance  and  all  that  life  requires 
is  the  crown  given  to  them  and  to  their  children.  Their 
own  city  gives  them  privileges  in  their  lifetime,  and  after 
death  a  fitting  burial." 

"  Yes,  these  are  noble  gifts,"  he  said. 

"  But  do  you  remember,"  I  said,  "  that  a  little  while  ago 
we  were  troubled  by  some  one's  objecting  that  we  were  not 
making  our  guardians  happy,  who  with  power  to  have  all 
the  wealth  of  the  citizens  had  actually  nothing  ?  We 
replied,  did  we  not,  that  we  should  examine  this  question 
later  if  it  came  in  our  way,  but  that  at  the  moment  we 
were  making  our  guardians  real  guardians  and  making  the 
city  as  happy  as  we  could,  not  confining  ourselves  to  one 
class  in  the  city  and  making  that  happy  ? " 

"  I  remember,"  he  said. 

"  Then,  since  the  life  of  the  auxiliaries  is  seen  to  be  far 
nobler  and  better  than  that  of  Olympian  victors,  can  we 
possibly  think  it  on  a  level  with  the  life  of  shoemakers  or 
any  other  craftsmen,  or  with  the  life  of  farmers  ?  " 

"I  think  not,"  he  said. 

"  No,  but  we  may  justly  say  now,  what  I  said  then,  that 
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if  oar  guardians  try  to  be  happy  in  such  a  way  that  they 
cease  to  be  guardian*,  if  they  will  not  be  satbned  with  a 
life  to  moderate  and  secure,  a  life  which,  as  we  say,  b  the 
best,  if  an  intefrate  and  childbh  notion  about  happiness 
ptMMM  their  suub  and  impel  them,  because  of  the  puwW 
they  posse  ii,  to  make  everything  in  the  city  their  own,  then 
they  wil!  know  how  truly  wrae  Heaiod  waa  when  he  said 
*  the  half  is  greater  than  the  whole.'  *' 

**  Ycv,"  he  said,  "  if  they  take  mr  advice  they  will  remain 
true  to  the  life  we  have  described, 

44  Then  do  you  agree,"  I  askeJ,  uto  thb  community  of 
women  with  men  in  education,  in  the  care  of  the  children  and 
guard  ian%htp  of  the  other  ottzem,  and  that  they  must  both 
remain  in  the  city  and  go  out  to  war,  like  dogs,  guard  and 
hunt  with  the  men,  and  as  Car  as  powble  take  their  full 
%hare  in  everything,  and  that  by  to  doing  their  actions  wdl 
be  mo**  desirable  and  not  cuauaty  to  the  natural  relation* 
of  male  and  female  or  their  natural  community  ?  ** 

44 1  agree, "  be  laid. 

44 Then,**  I  mid,  M  have  we  now  only  left  for  coneidera- 
tion  whether  the  establishment  of  this  community  ts  a* 
potable  among  men  M  ft  b  among  other  living  creatures 
and  in  wha:  way  it  b  parable  ? " 

44  That  n  the  question  with  which  I  was  going  to  interrupt 
\  >u,"  he  taid.  "You  have  forestalled  me* 


44  We  need  not  speak  about  war,**  I  said,  M  for 
I  fancy,  what  will  be  the  manner  of  the      .» ..    ." 

•«Wbet?"hee*»t 

"Both  sexes  will  go  to  war  together,  and  will  take  with 
them  such  of  the  children  at  are  strong  enough,  that,  like 
the  children  of  other  craftsmen,  they  may  have  a  sight  of 
what  they  will  have  to  do  when  they  are  grown  up.     Be- 
vdes  looking  on,  they  will  have  to  give  the  general  help  and  467 
Mrrvtcc  required  in  war,  and  a«m  their  father*  and  mot.' 
I  lave  you  not  noticed  thb  in  the  various  crafts,  that  the 
children  of  potters,  for  example,  have  to  tpcnd  a  long  time 
in  looking  on  and  helping  before  they  Stan  making  pot . 

44  Certainly." 
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"And  ought  they  to  be  more  careful  in  training  their 
children  in  experience  of,  and  acquaintance  with,  their 
duties  than  are  the  guardians  ?  " 

"  No,  that  would  be  ridiculous,"  he  said. 

"  And,  besides,  every  creature  fights  more  bravely  in  the 
presence  of  its  offspring  ?  " 

"That  is  so.  But,  Socrates,  there  will  be  considerable 
danger  in  the  case  of  those  defeats  which  are  common  in 
war,  that  both  they  and  their  children  will  fall,  and  the  rest 
of  the  city  be  unable  to  recover." 

"  That  is  true,"  I  said.  "  But,  in  the  first  place,  do  you 
think  that  we  should  always  try  to  avoid  the  possibilities  of 
danger  ? " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"Then  if  we  must  have  danger,  had  we  not  better  have 
it  when  success  will  mean  improvement  ?  " 

"  Obviously." 

"  But  do  you  think  it  unimportant  whether  the  men 
who  are  to  be  warriors  should,  or  should  not,  see  warfare 
when  they  are  children,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  some 
risk  ? " 

"  No,  it  certainly  is  important  for  the  purpose  you  men 
tion." 

"We  must  arrange,  then,  that  the  children  should  see 
war,  and  contrive  that  they  shall  do  so  safely.  In  that  way 
all  will  be  right,  will  it  not  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,"  I  said,  "  will  not  their  fathers 
know  and  understand,  as  far  as  men  may,  which  expeditions 
are  dangerous,  and  which  not  ?  " 

"  That  is  probable,"  he  said. 

"And  they  will  take  the  children  to  the  latter,  but  be 
careful  not  to  take  them  to  the  former  kind  ? " 

"  Rightly  so." 

"  And,  no  doubt,"  I  said,  "  they  will  set  rulers  over  them, 
and  those  not  the  meanest  of  the  citizens  ;  men  of  ex 
perience  and  mature  age  shall  be  their  guides  and  tutors  ? " 

"  That  is  only  proper." 
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"Still  we  may  object  thai  many  thing*  fell  out  quite  coo- 
tranr  to  expectation." 

«4  Certain!  v ." 

i  hen  in  view  of  such  cootingeaCMa,  my  friend,  our 
rhildrea  most  from  the  first  be  given  wings  tn  or«*rr  «*>»«. 
in  cue  of  necessity,  they  mar  fly  away  and  escape." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  wd. 

"  We  must  tet  then  on  horseback,"  I  said,  **  in  their 
eariiett  vean,  and  when  we  have  had  them  taught  to  • 
must  ukc  them  to  riew  the  fighting  mounted  not  on  spirited 
d»rgtis  but  on  the  ficeMt  and  man  docile  horn  we  can 
find.  For  in  thtt  way  they  will  get  the  best  view  of  the 
work  for  which  they  are  destined,  and.  in  our  of  nrcnainr, 
will  most  Mxurcly  make  their  escape,  following  in  the  train 
of  their  grown-up  tutors.** 

"  I  think  rou  are  right,"  he  «id. 

"  To  come  now  to  war  regulation*,"  I  vud,  "how  thouid 
you  have  your  told  ten  d»paaed  Co  one  another  and  to  their 
enemies  '  Am  I  rteht  in  my  idea*  T 

M  Tell  me  what  they  are,    he  taid. 

M  If  any  of  them  deserts  his  rank,"  I  said,  M  throws  away 
his  arms  or  does  any  cowardly  action  of  that  sort,  must 
he  not  be  degraded  to  a  craftsman  or  a  boner  ?  ** 

-  Certainly." 

"  And  him  who  is  taken  alive  by  the  enemy,  shall  we  not 
present  to  his  captors  to  use  their  catch  a*  they  please  ? " 

"Ye*.** 

"But  when  a  man  has  done  bravelv  and  distinguished 
himself,  do  you  not  think  that,  in  the  nrst  place,  he  ooght 
to  be  crowned  on  the  field  by  each  in  turn  of  the  youth* 
and  children  who  are  serving  with  the  army  ? " 

M  Certainlv  I  do." 

**  And  shaken  bv  the  hand." 

"  Yet,  that  ajto. 

"  But  I  fancy  that  in  this  you  will  no  longeragree  with  me." 

"In  what?** 

"  In  the  vuggesoon  that  he  should  kiss  and  be  Jriastil  bv 
each  in  turn. 
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"  I  am  for  that,  most  strongly  of  everything,"  he  said. 
"  And  I  make  this  addition  to  the  law,  that,  as  long  as  the 
campaign  lasts,  no  one  whom  he  wishes  to  kiss  may  say 
him  no,  in  order  that  if  any  soldier  be  in  love,  whether 
with  male  or  female,  he  may  be  more  eager  to  carry  off 
the  prize  of  valour." 

"  Excellent,"  I  said.  "  And  we  have  already  mentioned 
that  there  are  more  marriages  arranged  for  a  brave  man 
than  for  the  others,  and  more  frequent  selections  of  such 
men  than  of  the  others,  in  order  that  as  many  children  as 
possible  may  be  obtained  from  such  a  father." 

"  Yes,  we  have,"  he  said. 

"For  that  matter,  we  have  it  on  Homer's  authority 
that  it  is  just  to  honour  brave  youths  in  this  way.  For 
Homer  says  that  Ajax  when  he  had  distinguished  himself 
in  battle  received  as  a  reward  '  whole  chines  of  beef,"1  im 
plying  that  this  was  a  proper  way  of  honouring  a  brave 
man  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  a  reward  which  was  a 
mark  of  honour,  and  at  the  same  time  would  increase  his 
physical  strength." 

"You  are  perfectly  right,"  he  said. 

"Then  on  this  point  we  shall  follow  Homer,"  I  said. 
"  At  sacrifices,  and  on  all  similar  occasions,  we  shall  honour 
the  brave  according  to  their  degree  of  merit,  not  only  with 
hymns  and  the  rewards  we  have  just  mentioned,  but  also 
with  i  special  seat  and  special  meat  and  fuller  goblets,'  that 
we  may,  while  honouring  our  brave  men  and  women,  also 
discipline  them." 

"Your  remarks  are  excellent,"  he  said. 

"  Good.  And  when  men  are  killed  in  a  campaign,  shall 
we  not  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  who  has  made  a 
glorious  end  belongs  to  the  golden  race  ? " 

"  Most  certainly  we  shall." 

"And  on  the  death  of  men  of  this  race  shall  we  not  say 
with  Hesiod  that 

469  '  As  holy  spirits  they  dwell  on  earth  and  guard 

Humanity,  kind  warders  off  of  evil '  ? " 
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"Yea,  we  shall." 

'.  id  thall  we  not  inquire  of  the  god  bow  to  order  the 
cpuiture  of    sacred   and  divine    penons,  and    with   what 
special  ccremomcv,  and  bury  (hem  with  the  rite*  the  god 
idvises?" 
"Surely  we  thall." 

"  And  lor  ail  time  to  come  thall  we  not  render  tenrice 
ind  worthip  at  their  tombs  a*  at  the  tomb*  of  demigod*  ? 
And  shall  we  ordain  the  tame  rite*  for  an?  of  thote  who 
lave  been  judged  of  surpassing  excellence  of  life  when  they 
die  of  oU  age,  or  from  any  other  came?** 

That  t«  but  ju*t,"  he  Mid. 

"  Further,  how  will  our  soldiers  deal  with  their  enemies  ?** 
M  To  what  doc*  rour  attention  refer  ? " 

Veil,  in  the  first  place,  take  the  practice  of  enslave- 
tncnt.     Do   you   think    it   jutt    that    Greek   cities  should 
Enslave  Greeks  ?  or  thould  they   make  it   their   rule,  and 
n  force  the  tame  «n  other  cities,  to  %pare  all  of  the  Greek 
race,  fearing  their  own  enslavement  bv  the  barbarian*  }  ** 
"  That  i*  beyond  all  companion  the  better  course,**  he  said. 
\nd  do  you  agree  that  they  mutt  not  hold  Greeks  in 
v,  and  mutt  advite  the  rett  of  Greece  to  follow  their 
. 

Tttmly,**  he  taid.     u  Their  energies  would  thut  be 
rd  more  againtt  the  barbarians  and  lex*  again «t  their 
intrymen.** 

4  Further,  i«  it   well  after  victory  to  urip  the  tlain  of 
rthing  except  their  arms  ?     Doe*  not  thi»  give  coward*  a 
•t  for  keeping  out  of  the  fighting  line  on  the  excuse 
that,   when   they   are   stooping   over    the    dead,  they  are 
engaged  in   ncccatary  work  {   and   have  not   many  armies 
been  lost  by  thi*  practice  of  spoiling?" 
14  Ye*.**  ' 

*'  Do  you  not  think  it  mean  and  avaricious  to  spoil  a 
dead  body  and  the  tigp  of  a  small  feminine  mind,  when 
fee  »  dad  and  flown  away,  leaving  only  that  with  M 
he  has  fought,  to  think  that  his  body  n  jrour  enemy  ? 
men  who  Jo  to  any  better,  in  your  opinion,  than  d.«g»  who 
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worry  the  stones  that  are  thrown  at  them  and  do  not  touch 
him  who  throws  them  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  better,"  he  said. 

"  Then  we  must  let  alone  the  spoiling  of  the  dead  or  pre 
vention  of  the  removal  of  the  fallen  ? " 

"  Yes,  assuredly  we  must  let  that  well  alone,"  he  said. 

"  Nor,  of  course,  must  we  carry  the  arms  to  the  temples 
to  dedicate  them  there — certainly  not  the  arms  of  Greeks, 
470  if  we  have  any  thought  for  the  goodwill  of  the  rest  oi 
Greece.  Rather  we  shall  be  afraid  of  polluting  the  temples 
by  bringing  to  them  the  spoils  of  our  kinsmen,  unless, 
indeed,  the  god  instruct  us  otherwise." 

"  That  is  very  right,"  he  said. 

"  Consider  now  the  practices  of  ravaging  Greek  territory 
or  burning  homesteads.  What  attitude  will  your  soldiers 
adopt  to  those  practices  in  warfare  ? " 

"I  should  like  to  hear  your  opinion  on  the  subject," 
he  said. 

"  I  think,"  I  said,  "  that  they  would  refrain  from  both 
these  practices,  and  would  be  content  with  taking  the 
yearly  harvest.  Shall  I  give  you  my  reasons  ? " 

"  Please  do." 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  war  and  sedition,  as  they  are  two 
in  name,  are  also  two  in  reality.  For  the  words  are  applied 
to  differences  arising  in  two  things — namely,  in  what  is 
akin  or  related,  and  what  is  foreign  or  alien.  Sedition  is 
the  name  given  to  the  enmity  of  what  is  akin  ;  war  that 
given  to  the  enmity  of  what  is  alien." 

"That  is  a  very  just  mode  of  speaking,"  he  said. 

"  Then  see  if  this  is  also  justly  spoken.  I  declare  the 
Greek  race  to  be  akin  and  related  to  themselves,  but  foreign 
and  alien  to  the  barbarians." 

"  And  you  say  well,"  he  said. 

"  Then  when  Greeks  and  barbarians  fight,  we  shall  say 
that  they  are  natural  enemies,  warring  against  one  another, 
and  this  enmity  is  to  be  called  war  ;  but  when  Greeks 
fight  with  Greeks,  we  shall  declare  that  naturally  they  are 
friends,  and  that  when  anything  of  this  kind  occurs,  Greece 
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*  dtk  and  attacked  by  sedition,  and  thb  kind  of  enmity  b 
o  be  called  sedition.** 

n,"  he  mid,  M  I  agree  to  view  the  nutter  in  thb 

IV.** 

"  Now  obienre,"  I  mid,  **  what  happens  in  the  c .  -  of 
vhat  b  ordinarily  called  sedition.  When  M  :  of 
hb  kind  occur*  and  a  city  b  ditided  against  itself,  it  one 
action  ravage  toe  territorv  or  burn  the  homestead*  of  the 
Nher,  the  sedition  b  thought  to  be  %mful,  and  both  partial 
ire  looked  upon  a*  unpatriotic.  If  they  were  not  they 
rould  never  have  dared  to  mangle  the  land  which  n  their 
nurse  and  mother.  But  it  b  considered  reasonable  that  the 
rktors  ftbould  carry  of  the  crop*  from  their  adversaries,  but 
hat  they  thould  fed  that  they  are  not  always  going  to  be 
it  war,  but  will  tome  day  be  reconciled." 

"  Ye*,  thb  fedmg  betoken*  a  far  more  civilised  condition 
than  the  other,**  he  said. 
"  Well,  then,**  I  said,  «  will  not  the  city  of  which  you 

under  be  Greek  ?  ** 
••  It  mast  be,**  he  said. 

"  Then  it*  citizen*  will  be  good  and  civilised  f  " 
••  Verr  much  so." 

"  And  patriotic  Greek*,  too,  wUJ  they  not,  who  will  con 
sider  all  Greece  a*  their  own  country,  and  thare  in  the 
common  festivals  with  the  rest  of  Greece  ?** 
!  «t  certainly.** 

hen  will  they  consider  a  difference  with  Greek*  to  be 
a  difference  with  kinsmen,  and  therefore  sedition  ?     They  471 
ill  certainly  not  call  it  a  war.** 
"No." 

-  And  will  they  not  prosecute  their  quarrel  in  the  hope 
or  being  eventually  reconciled  ? " 
"Certainly.** 
"They  will  therefore  correct  them  in  a  friendly 

•juvtbe  them  without  any  intention  of 
destroying  them,  tince  they  are  their  correcto 
enrmtet  ? 

"  Yes"  he  said. 
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"  Then  none  who   are   Greeks   will   ravage  Greece   01 
burn    homesteads.       They    will    never    consider    all    the rf 
inhabitants   of  a  city,  men  women   and   children,    to    be  1 
their  foes,  but  only  those  few  who  are  responsible  for  the 
quarrel.     And  for  all  those  reasons,  since  the  majority  in  , 
any  city  are  their  friends,  they  will  not  consent  to  ravage . 
their  land  or  destroy  their  houses.      They  will  prosecute  \ 
their  quarrel  only  until  the  guilty  parties  are  compelled  by  l 
the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  to  give  satisfaction  for  their 
offence." 

"  I  agree,"  he  said,  "  that  our  citizens  should  adopt  this 
behaviour  towards  their  opponents,  and  they  should  behave 
to  barbarians  as  Greeks  now  behave  to  one  another." 

"  Then  shall  we  prescribe  this  law  to  the  guardians,  that 
they  must  neither  ravage  territory  nor  burn  homesteads  r  " 

"Yes,  we  will  ;  and  we  will  assume  that  this  and  the 
former  enactments  are  excellent.     But  really,  Socrates,  if 
we  allow  you  to  go  on  in  this  way,  I  think  you  will  never 
come  to  the  question  which  you  postponed  some  time  ago : 
before  you  entered  on  all  these  topics — the  question  as  to 
whether  this  constitution  is  realisable,  and  if  so,  in  what; 
way  it  could  ever  come  into  being.     For,  as  far  as  your 
contention  is  concerned — that  if  it  could,  nothing  but  advan-  : 
tage  would  result  to  the  city  where  it  was  found — I  not : 
only  agree  with  you,  but  can  offer  some  additional  argu-  ; 
ments  which  you  omit.     They  would  fight  most  valiantly 
against  their  enemies,  as  they  would  be  very  unlikely  to 
desert  one  another,  acknowledging  each  other  as  brothers, 
fathers,  or  sons,  and  calling  each  other   by  these  names. 
And  if  their  womankind  fought  with   them — whether  in 
the  same  ranks  or  posted  behind  as  a  reserve  to  strike  terror 
into  their  enemies,  and  to  give  assistance  wherever  it  might 
be  wanted — then  I  know  that   they  would  be  absolutely 
invincible.    Also,  I  see  all  the  advantages  which  they  would 
enjoy  at  home,  which  you  have   omitted.     Now,  since  I 
acknowledge  that   they  would   have  all  those  advantages, 
and  thousands   more,   were  this  constitution  realised,  you 
need  not  go  on   describing  it  in  fuller  detail,  but  let  us 
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,.  now  try  to  prmssde  ounclve*  on  this  point  :  I»  the  city 
(  realisable  ?     If  so,  how  I     And   we  mar  leave   thr  other 
questions  alone.** 

A'hat  a  sudden  attack  TOO  have  made  upon  my  argu-  471 
rat/'  I  ui<i,  "and  what  little  merer  row  have  on  ror 
litation.     Perhaps  you  arc  not  aware  thar,  after  I  have 
aMnajeed  to  escape  those  two  waves,  row  are  bringing 
down  on  me  the  create*  and  the  moat  lormidabU  ot  the 


three.  When  row  tee  and  hear  what  it  is,  rou  will 
certainly  forgive  me  for  mr  natural  hru  ration  and  my 
fear  of  Mating  or  trying  to  inquire  into  an  argument  so 
paradoxical? 

i  be  more  you  talk  like  that/*  he  said.  "  the  le»s  we 
shall  excuse  rou  from  Mating  how  this  constitution  can  be 
realised.  So  begin  wit  bout  delay. " 

*•  Well,  fir*  of  all,-  I  said,  "  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  a  tearch  after  the  nature  of  justice  and  injoatke  that  lav 
fOiMbt  u»  to  tht»  point.** 

w  We  mu%i.     What  about  it  ?  **  he  mid. 

*•  Nothing.     Only  if  we  dacover  what  juatice  »  tt% 
hall  we  expect  that  the  JUM  man  man  in  no  way  dmr 
from  thn  conception,  b«t  be  in  every  moect  the  oune  a» 
ittttke  » ?  or  %hall  we  be  content  if  be  come  rety  dot*  to 
it.  and  partake  of  it  more  than  any  one  eUe  ?  ** 

-  Yrs"  he  taid,  "  we  shall  be  content  with  that." 

M  It  wa*  in  order  to  have  a  ttandard,"  I  MU**,  t4  that  we 
were  inquiring  what  justice  itself  it  like,  and  what  the 
perfectly  ju*t  man  would  be  like,  if  he  should  come  into 
enntence,  and  were  inquirinc  similarly  at  to  injustice 
land  thr  perfectly  unjust  man.  We  wanted'  to  be  able  to  ace 
bow  those  two  men  appeared  to  us  to  enjoy  happiness 
or  in  opposite,  so  that  we  might  be  compelled  to  acknow 
ledge  concerning  ounairu  that  be  srbo  reaemblea  them 
OVOM  dosrly  will  also  bare  a  lot  moat  closdy  resembKng 
thnn.  We  had  no  desire  to  prove  that  these  aflusdjardi 
Could  be  realised,'* 

'  Yes,**  he  said,  "  that  b  true." 

"  Now,  do  rou  think  any  los»  wefl  of  an  armt  who  has 
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painted  a  pattern  of  what  the  most  beautiful  man  would  be 
like,  with  everything  correct  in  the  composition,  because  he 
cannot  prove  that  such  a  man  might  possibly  exist  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  I  do  not,"  he  said. 

"Well  then,"  I  said,  "were  not  we  two  fashioning  in 
argument  a  pattern  of  a  good  city  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  do  you  think  any  less  of  our  words  because  we 
cannot  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  found  a  city  of  the 
manner  we  have  described  ?  " 

"  Surely  not,"  he  said. 

"  That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,"  I  said.  "  But  if  to 
please  you  I  must  exert  myself  and  show  in  what  especial 
way  and  under  what  conditions  it  can  be  most  nearly 
realised,  you  must  make  me  these  same  admissions  with 
a  view  to  this  demonstration." 

"  What  admissions  ?  " 

^  "  Can  anything  be  done  as  it  is  spoken,  or  is  it  nature  that 
action  should  lay  less  hold  of  truth  than  speech,  though  not 
everyone  thinks  so  ?  Do  you  agree  or  not  ?  " 

« I  do,"  he  said. 

"  Then  in  that  case  do  not  compel  me  to  show  that  what 
we  have  decided  in  our  argument  could  in  all  respects  be 
reproduced  in  experience.  If  we  manage  to  discover  how  a 
city  could  be  organised  in  any  close  correspondence  to  our 
description,  then  you  must  allow  that  we  have  discovered 
that  your  commands  could  be  realised.  Will  you  not  be 
content  with  that  ?  I  certainly  should  be." 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  he  said. 

"  Then,  next,  apparently  we  must  try  to  discover  and 
demonstrate  what  evil  practice  in  the  cities  of  to-day 
prevents  them  from  being  organised  in  this  way,  and 
what  is  the  smallest  change  by  which  a  city  might  arrive 
at  this  manner  of  constitution.  We  shall  hope  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  single  change,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  to 
acpo,  or  if  that  will  not  suffice,  to  changes  as  few  in 
andnber,  and  small  in  their  effect,  as  is  possible." 
ne^"  Most  certainly,"  he  said. 
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**  Well  there  b  one  change,**  I  wud,  •*  which  1  think 
we  could  prove  would  bring  about  the  revolution.  It  it 
certainly  neither  •  mull  nor  an  ea«y  change,  but  it  it 
poanble." 

••What  w  it  >  "  he  «id. 

*  Now,"  I  said,     M  I  am  at   the  very  topic  which  we 
likened  to  the  greatett  wave       Spoken,  however,  it  thall 
be,  even  though  it  it  likely  to  deluge  me  with  laughter 
and  ridicule,  like  a  wave  breaking  in  merrunent.     Consider 
then  what  1  am  about  to  *»y.** 

•  Say  on,**  he  said. 

"  Unless,**  I  said,  M  priilaiOphsTi  bear  kingly  rule  in  cities, 
or  thote  who  are  now  called  kin^t  and  pr  nee*  become 
genuine  and  adequate  philosophers  and  political  power  and 
phttoftophy  be  brought  together,  and  unless  the  numerous 
nature*  who  at  present  pursue  either  politic*  or  philosophy, 
the  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  be  forcibly  debarred 
from  tht*  behaviour,  there  will  be  no  respite  from  evil,  my 
dear  Glaucon,  for  cities,  nor  I  fancy  for  humanity  i  nor 
will  this  constitution,  which  we  have  just  described  in  our 
argument,  come  to  that  realisation  which  »  poasjhit  for  ft 
and  see  the  light  of  day.  It  i«  this  whkh  has  for  so  long 
made  me  hesitate  to  tpeak.  I  saw  how  paradoxical  it 
would  sound.  For  it  is  given  to  few  to  perceive  that  no 
other  constitution  could  ever  bring  hmpptnesi  either  to 
ttatr*  or  individuals.** 

"  After  venturing  on  a  statement  like  that,  Socratea.** 
he  said,  **  you  mav  expect  that  many  most  redoubtable 
assailant*  will  wait  for  no  more,  but  will  pull  of  their  4?4 
coat*  and,  matching  the  first  weapon  that  comes  to  hand, 
ru*h  at  you  in  tremendous  eagerness,  ready  to  do  all  kind* 
of  extraordinary  deeds.  Unless  you  can  keep  them  off 
by  your  argument  and  e*cape  them,  you  will  learn  to 
your  COM  what  flouting  mean*.** 

"  Have  you  not  brought  all  thts  upon  me  ?  **  I  asked. 

"  I  have,**  he  *«*d,  •  and  I  was  right  to  do  so.  Still  I 
thall  not  betray  you,  but  defend  you  by  what  mean*  I  can. 
I  can  give  you  sympathy  and  encouragement,  and  perhaps 
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seem  to  me  to  be  included  because  of  their  joy  in  learn 
ing  ;  and  lovers  of  sounds,  too,  are  the  most  astonishing 
people  to  class  as  ph.ilosooh.ers.  They  would  not  willingly 
attend  philosophic  discussions  or  any  such  occasions,  but  as 
though  they  had  hired  out  their  ears  to  listen  to  any  and  every 
chorus  they  run  about  at  the  Dionysia,  not  missing  a  single 
performance  in  town  or  country.  Shall  we  give  the  name  of 
philosophers  to  all  these,  and  to  others  who  have  a  similar 
taste  for  learning,  and  to  the  masters  of  the  petty  crafts  ? " 

"  By  no  means,"  I  said.  "  We  shall  say  that  they  are 
counterfeit  philosophers." 

"  Then  whom  do  you  mean  by  the  term  true  philo 
sophers  ? " 

"  Those,"  I  said,  "  who  love  to  see  the  truth." 

"  Yes,  that  is  certainly  right,"  he  said.  "  But  what  do 
you  mean  by  that  ? " 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  to  any  one  else,"  I  said,  "  but 
I  fancy  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  this." 

"In  what?" 

"  Since  beautiful  is  opposite  to  ugly,  these  are  two." 

"  Surely." 

"  Then  since  they  are  two,  each  is  one  ? " 

«  Yes." 

"And  the  same  holds  of  just  and  unjust,  good  and  bad, 
and  all  forms.  Each  in  itself  is  one,  but  by  reason  of  their 
community  with  actions  and  bodies,  and  with  each  other, 
they  appear  everywhere,  and  each  seems  many." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

"In  this  way,  then,  I  make  my  distinction,"  I  said. 
"  On  one  side  put  those  we  have  just  mentioned,  lovers  of 
sights  and  lovers  of  crafts  and  men  of  action,  and  then  on 
the  other  those  with  whom  the  argument  is  concerned,  who 
alone  are  rightly  called  philosophers." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "the  lovers  of  sounds  and  of  sights  ad 
mire  beautiful  sounds  and  colours  and  figures  and  all  things 
fashioned  out  of  such,  but  their  understanding  is  incapable 
of  seeing  or  admiring  the  nature  of  real  beauty." 
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*  That  M  certainly  the  cue,**  he  *aid. 

MThen  will  not  thaw  who  are  capable  of  Approach  in*  the 
real  beaaty,  and  of  teeing  it  at  itvU,  be  few  in  number  ?** 

"Yea,  indeed." 

"  But  if  a  OMB  recognises  that  there  are  beautiful  things, 
hut  ditbelieve*  in  real  beauty,  and  cannot  follow  thouJd 
anodstr  laad  him  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  do  vou  think 
that  tuch  an  one  leads  a  waking  or  a  dreaming  life  ?  For, 
consider,  tt  not  a  man  drrarntng,  whether  he  H  asleep  or 


•wake,  when  he  think*  a  likeness  of  Mlftkiaf  to  be  not 

it  rcsembm?** 


ut  wat  o       m  w«,  contrarwne,  recognses  a  certain 

beauty,  and  »  able  to  discern  both  it  and  the  object*  which 

ticipate  in  it,  and  does  not  cake  the  participating  objects 

it  or  it  for  them,  do  you  think  be  leadt  a  waking  or  a 


but  the  reality  which 

11  1  crrtamly."  he  said,  "should  say  that  tuch  a  man 
dreaming.** 

M  Rut  what  of  him  wh«,  contrariwne,  recognises  a  certain 
real 
part 
for 
irrammj  |:fe  ? 

M  A  waking  life,  most  certainly,"  he  taid. 

•*  Then  mar  we  not  justly  say  (hat  hts  undentandinf  is 
knowledge  because  he  know*,  while  the  other  't  it  belie/ 
because  he  only  believe*  ?  ** 

•Ceminly." 

"  Then  what  thall  wr  do  if  this  person  be  angry  with  at 
because  we  say  that  he  believe*  but  doe*  not  know  and  if 
he  dnpute  the  truth  of  oar  statement  ?  Shall  wr  be  able  to 
appease  him  and  gently  pertuade  htm,  without  letting  him 
know  that  he  i*  barely  «ane  ;  " 

M  Ye*,  wr  mutt,"  he  said. 

44  Come,  then,  comkier  what  wr  thall  ssy  to  htm.  Shall 
we  nukr  inquiries  of  him  in  thtt  war,  and  sty  that  we  do 
not  grudge  any  knowledge  he  mav  have,  but  shall  be  very 
glad  to  we  that  he  know*  something  ?  *  But  tell  mr  this,' 
we  thall  ssy,  *  dor*  he  that  knows,  know  something  or 
nothing  ?  '  Do  vou  answer  me  for  him.** 

M  I  shall  antwrr,"  he  said,  M  that  he  know*  something." 

*  Something  which  a,  or  something  which  it  not  i 

M  Something  which  i*.     For  how  could  that  which  it  not  477 
be  known?" 
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"  Then  are  we  sure  of  this,  in  however  many  ways  we 
look  at  it,  that  what  is  completely,  is  completely  knowable, 
and  what  in  no  way  is,  is  in  every  way  unknowable  ? " 

"  Perfectly  sure."" 

"  Good.  Then  if  there  be  something  so  constituted  as 
both  to  be  and  not  to  be,  will  it  not  lie  between  what 
absolutely  is  and  what  in  all  ways  is  not  ? " 

"  It  will." 

"  Then  knowledge  is  set  over  that  which  is,  and  ignorance 
of  necessity  over  that  which  is  not ;  and  over  this  that  is 
between,  must  we  not  now  seek  for  something  between 
ignorance  and  knowledge,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  But  do  we  say  that  belief  is  anything  r " 

"  Surely." 

"  A  power  distinct  from  knowledge,  or  identical  with  it  ? " 

"  Distinct." 

"  Then  belief  is  set  over  one  thing  and  knowledge  over 
another,  each  according  to  its  own  power  ?  " 

"Yes." 

tk  Then  is  it  not  the  nature  of  knowledge,  being  set  over 
that  which  is,  to  know  how  it  is  ?  But  first,  I  think  we 
had  better  make  this  distinction." 

"What?" 

"  We  shall  say  that  powers  are  a  certain  general  class  of 
existences,  by  means  of  which,  indeed,  we  and  every  other 
thing  can  do  what  we  can.  Sight  and  hearing,  for  ex 
ample,  I  call  powers.  Perhaps  you  understand  what  I  have 
in  mind." 

"  Yes,  I  understand." 

*  Then  listen  to  my  opinion  about  them.  In  a  power 
I  see  no  colour  or  figure,  or  any  such  attributes  as  many 
other  things  have  and  in  reference  to  which  I  distinguish 
them  to  myself  as  differing  from  one  another.  In  a  power 
I  look  onlj  to  that  over  which  it  is,  and  to  what  it  effects, 
and  on  this  principle  I  used  the  term  power  in  each  case  ; 
and  any  powers  which  are  set  over  the  same  thing,  and 
have  the  same  effect,  I  call  the  same  ;  if  they  are  over 
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different    thmjr«   and    have   different   effect*,    I   call    them 
different.    What  it  VOW  practice  ?    Do  you  do  the  «unef- 

•  Ye*,"  he  M*d. 

"Then  come  hack  to  thi*  point,  mv  excellent  Iriend,- 
I  mid*  *  Do  rou  call  knowledge  a  power,  or,  if  not,  in 
what  ciaM  do  rou  place  it  ? " 

44  It  it  a  power,  and  the  ttronggtf  of  all  power*/*  he  «ud. 

"  Further,  thall  we  call  belief  a  power,  or  place  it  in  «ome 
other  claw?" 

"Certainly  not  the  latter,"  hetaid.  M  For  that  by  which 
we  are  able  to  believe,  n  nothing  ehe  than  belief.** 

44  Bu:  a  little  time  ago  you  admitted  that  knowledge  and 
belief  are  not  the  tame." 

44  How  could  any  tenvbJe  man  identify  the  infallible  with 
the  fmllible  ?  **  he  «ud. 

•Good,**  I  aaid.     "Then  clearly  we  have  agreed  that 

.......... 

-  We  have.** 

44  Then  each  of  them  ha»  by  nature  a  dm  met  power 
over  citttinct  thing*  ?'* 

••  InevitaWy.** 

"  But  knowledge  uirely  »  MC  over  chat  which  «s  to 
know  how  it  it? 

-Ye*." 

**  While  the  part  of  belief,  we  aaert,  r«  to  br!.e»c." 

«Ye«." 

M  I)oe»  it  believe  the  tame  thing  a»  knowledge  know* ; 
and  can  what  i*  known  and  what  is  believed  be  the  tame  j 
or  it  that  impoattblc  t  - 

*  It%  tmpoMibility  follow*  from  our  admmiom,"  he  taid. 
••  li  diricrcnt  powen are  by  nature  tet  over  different  object*, 
and  if  belief  and  knowledge  are  both  power*,  each,  a*  we 
»«*rrt,  distinct  from  the  other,  it  n  incompatible  with  this 
that   what   H  known   and  what  it  believed  tbould  be  the 
time." 

44  Then  if  that  which  n,  it  known,  what  it  believed  will 
he  something  different  from  that  which  ni" 

-  It  will." 
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"  Then  will  belief  believe  that  which  is  not  ?  Or  is  it 
impossible  even  to  believe  that  which  is  not  ?  Consider. 
Does  not  he  who  believes  fix  his  belief  on  something  ?  or  is 
it  possible  to  believe  and  yet  to  believe  nothing  ? " 

"  That  is  impossible." 

"  Then  will  he  who  believes,  believe  some  one  thing  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  But  that  which  is  not,  would  be  most  accurately  de 
scribed  not  as  one  thing,  but  as  nothing,  would  it  not  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"Then  do  we  not  necessarily  assign  ignorance  to  not 
being  and  knowledge  to  being?" 

u  That  is  right,"  he  said. 

"  Then  belief  will  believe  neither  being  nor  not  being  ? " 

"  No." 

"And  neither  ignorance  nor  knowledge  can  be  belief?" 

"  Naturally  not." 

"  Then  is  belief  something  beyond  these,  surpassing 
knowledge  in  certainty  or  ignorance  in  uncertainty  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Rather,"  I  said,  "  do  you  think  belief  darker  than 
knowledge  and  brighter  than  ignorance  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  much  so." 

"  Then  does  it  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  two  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  belief  is  between  these  two  ? " 

"  Just  so." 

"  Then  did  we  not  say  a  little  while  ago  that  it  we  found 
anything  which  was  and  was  not  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
would  lie  between  what  absolutely  is  and  what  thoroughly 
is  not,  and  that  set  over  it  would  be  neither  knowledge 
nor  ignorance,  but  that  which  was  found  to  be  between 
ignorance  and  knowledge  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  we  were  right." 

"  But  have  we  not  now  found  something  between  these 
two,  which  we  call  belief?" 

"  We  have." 

"Then  apparently  we  have  still  left  to  find  that  which 
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partake,  of  both  being  and  not  being  and  which  could  not 

I,  be  described  at  either  abwlutehr,  and  ifwefi 
„  with  justice  be  able  to  tar  that  th»  a  what  »  belied, 
»  awgning  extreme,  to  extreox.  and  mean  to  mean.     I. 
not  that  the  cate  ?  " 

lh.  wri-  b«n  —•»!*.»*•••£ 2?  «» 


"  1  nen   ini%   n*»m^  *»»»*  i        • 

worthy  who  th;nk*  that  there  it  no  reoIbM^ya^l 
of  iwl  beauty  eternal  and  invariable,  but  rwognm»  B 
3M.k    Irt  him  0eak  and  anawcr — tn»  wtef  Of  «gpi 


B  neak  and  arower — dm  lotcr  of  «gho 

dth«ju»t,and 

•     • 


aid, "they  must  appear  tomehow  both  « 
rt  JMI  and  unjust,  and  to  on  with  them  att. 


iul  and         , 

not  appear 


balve«  iu»t  a»  much  a* 

-  Aftl^Hb  the  thing,  which  we  call  great  and  nail, 
»nd  light  mnd  heary,  can  ooe  of  diOat  UJ|  .llMI  be  aim- 

buted  to  them  any  more  than  the  other  i 


-  No,  at  any  OMMMMC  evefy  9m         Mi  «T  **•  • 

attributed  to  it.  u^.k, 

-Then  b  each  oT  ihoae  many  more  really  that  which 
one  mar  at»ert  it  to  be  than  it  b  not  ?  ' 

-  Th'it  »%  like  the  pu«*k»  one  bea«  at  dinner, 
-and  the  children',  riddle  about  the  eunuch  and  hit  d 
at  the  bat,  where  there  i»  •  catch  about  tlWOTMCh  and 
hat,  and  what  he  threw  »t  it,  and  what  it  WM  ««taf  oo 
Kr  there  b  a  puaxle  here  too,  and   none  of  the  many 
can  be  fixed!,  c£cmed  a.  either  being  or^m  not  bem*  or 
M  both  being  and  not  beinfc  Of  «llt«heT          ^ 

u  Then  do  you  know  what  to  do  will    them, 
have  you  any  better  place  to  put  them  than  between  being 
and  not  being  ?     For  they  will  not  appear  in  greater  d 
new  than  that  which  it  not,  by  exceeding  it  in  not  batng. 
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nor  in  greater  light  than  that  which  is,  by  exceeding  it  in 
being." 

"  Perfectly  true,"  he  said. 

"Then  we  have  apparently  discovered  that  the  mul 
titude's  multitudinous  formulas  concerning  the  beautiful 
and  so  on  tumble  about  somewhere  between  what  is  not 
and  what  absolutely  is  ?  " 

"  We  have." 

"  But  we  agreed,  if  any  such  thing  should  be  discovered, 
that  we  should  have  to  call  it  the  object  of  belief,  not  the 
object  of  knowledge,  this  shifting  intermediate  world  being 
apprehended  by  the  intermediate  faculty," 

"We  did." 

"  Then  we  shall  say  that  those  who  look  at  many 
beautifuls,  but  do  not  see  real  beauty,  and  are  unable 
to  follow  another's  guidance  to  it,  and  who  see  many  justs 
but  not  real  justice,  and  so  on,  these  throughout  believe 
but  know  nothing  of  what  they  believe  ? " 

"  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,"  he  said. 

"  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  those  who  look  at  all  the 
invariable  unchanging  realities  ?  Do  they  not  know  rather 
than  believe  ? " 

'  That  conclusion  too  is  inevitable." 

14  Then  may  we  not  also  say  that  they  will  admire  and 
480  love  the  objects  of  knowledge,  while  the  others  love  the 
objects  of  belief?  For  do  you  not  remember  that  we  said 
that  these  loved  and  admired  beautiful  sounds  and  colours 
and  the  like,  but  real  beauty  they  will  not  tolerate  as  being 
anything  ?  " 

"  I  remember." 

'  Then  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  calling  them  lovers  ot 
belief  rather  than  lovers  of  wisdom  or  philosophers  ?  Will 
they  be  very  angry  with  us  if  we  say  that  ?  " 

"  No,  not  if  they  take  my  advice,"  he  said  ;  "  for  it  is 
not  right  to  be  angry  at  the  truth." 

"  But  shall  we  call  those  who  admire  in  each  case  the 
reality  that  is,  not  lovers  of  belief,  but  philosophers  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly." 
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"TNI  philosophers  and  the  non-philosophers,  c;Uucon,"o« 
I   said,  "have  gone   through  a  somewhat   lengthy   argu 
ment,  and  have  after  some  difficult?  at  hut  revealed  their 
retpextive  natures." 

"  Ye*,"  he  sud,  "  in  a  short  argument   it  would  not 
pcri»|M  have  been  easy . " 

M  I  think  not,**  I  said,  «  and  I  still  think  that  it  could  be 
better  set  forth  if  we  had  only  to  speak  on  this  one  point 
and  had  not  to  discus*  all  the  many  remaining  question! 
which  are  before  us  in  our  inquiry  at  to  the  difference 
between  the  just  and  the  unjust  life/* 

44  What,  then,"  he  said,  M  have  we  to  discuss  after 
••ut  what  cornea  next  in  order  ?'*  I  said. 

that  which 
are  not 

among  all  som  of 
aspect*  of  many  objects,  which  of  theee  ought  to  be  leaden 
of  the  city?** 

44  What  would  be  a  reasonable  answer  to  that  qucetion  I " 
he  taid. 

44  We  mutt  make  guardians  whichever  of  the  two  appear 
able  to  guard  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  city,"  I 
taid. 

44  Rightly  so,"  he  said. 

44  But  can  there  be  any  question  whether  a  blind  or  a 
%harp-«ighted  watchman  should  guard  a  thing?** 

44  There  cannot,**  he  said. 

44  Then    are    they    any    better    than    blind    who    - 
always  and  in  every  case  without  the  knowledge  of  that 
which  really  is,  who  have  no  distinct  pattern  in  their  soul. 
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and  cannot  look  away,  like  painters,  to  the  perfect  truth, 
and  contemplate  the  standard  which  they  have  yonder  with 
the  greatest  care,  before  they  prescribe  the  earthly  notions 
concerning  things  beautiful  and  just  and  good,  when  such 
prescription  is  necessary,  and  who  cannot  guard  and  pre 
serve  them  when  once  prescribed  ? " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  assuredly  they  are  not  much  better 
than  blind." 

"  Then  shall  we  appoint  them  guardians  rather  than 
those  who  have  come  to  know  every  reality,  and  who  are 
at  the  same  time  no  whit  behind  the  others  in  experience  or 
any  other  part  of  virtue  ? " 

"  It  would  be  ridiculous,"  he  said,  "  to  choose  any  one  else 
if  they  do  not  fall  behind  in  other  ways.  For  this  very  thing 
in  which  they  excel  is  about  the  most  important  of  all." 

"Then  shall  we  discuss  in  what  manner  the  same 
persons  will  be  able  to  fulfil  both  requirements  r " 

"  Certainly." 

"  That  is,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  argument, 
we  must  first  of  all  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
nature,  and  I  fancy  that  if  we  agree  satisfactorily  on  that 
point,  that  we  shall  agree  also  that  the  same  persons  may 
fulfil  these  requirements,  and  that  they  and  they  alone 
ought  to  be  leaders  of  our  city." 

"  In  what  way  ? " 

"  Concerning  philosophic  natures  we  may  surely  agree  to 
this,  that  they  are  lovers  of  whatever  learning  will  reveal  to 
them  anything  of  that  reality  which  always  is,  and  is  not 
driven  to  and  fro  by  generation  and  decay." 

"  We  may." 

"  And  to  this  also,"  I  said.  /That  they  are  lovers  of  all 
that  reality,  and  willingly  resign  no  part  of  it,  whether  great 
or  small,  esteemed  or  slighted,  like  the  lovers  of  honour  or 
the  amorous  whom  we  described  a  little  while  ago." 

;'  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

"  Consider,  now,  whether  those  who  are  to  be  such  as  we 
described  must  have  in  their  nature  this  further  quality." 

"What  is  that?" 
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•'  Truthfulness  that  is,  a  determination  never  volunta/Uv 
to  receive  wh*i  t»  fake,  but  to  hate  it  and  to  love  the  truth.1* 

"That  it  probable,** 

••It  »  not  only  probable,  «T  friend,  but  absolutely 
inevitable  that  be  who  »  naturally  amorous  of  anything 
tbovU  look  with  affection  on  all  that  i*  akin  and  related  to 
the  beloved  object." 

M  You  are  right,"  he  *aid. 

*  And  can  you  find  anything  more  akin  to  wwdom  than 


*•  Surely  not/*  he  *aid. 

44  Then  r*  it  poiaiblc  that  the  *ame  nature  should  be  a 
lo»  cr  of  wisdom  and  a  lover  of  falsehood  ?  " 

"  Cenainly  not," 

M  Then  he  that  is  rrally  a  lover  of  learning  mu%t  from  his 
e-.-..cv.  vear*  strive  with  all  ht*  bean  after  all  truth  r"* 

"  I  MUUC  aitree." 

"  But  we  know  that  whenever  any  man**  desire*  flow 
in  full  current  tuward*  any/  one  object,  like  a  stream  All 
has  had  a  channel  dug  for  it  toward*  all  other  objcctt  they 
flow  the  nv.re  feebly  r 

"  Certainly.** 

"Then  when  the  current  of  a  man'*  desire*  ha*  set 
toward*  the  science*  and  all  learning,  I  fancy  they  will  be 
concerned  with  the  pleasure  of  the  mind  itself  in  itself,  and 
will  desert  the  pleasure*  that  come  through  the  body,  if 
he  is  not  frignedlv  but  truly  a  philosopher  ?  ** 

14  That  i*  certainly  inevitable." 

"Such  a  man,  moreover,  will  be  temperate  and  in  no  way 
covetous ;  for  he  b  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  pursue 
with  eagernew  those  aim*  for  the  sake  of  which  men  lore 
weal'h  and  la*  ish  expenditure," 

"Ye*." 

"Further,  when  you  would  decide  between  the  philo 
sophic  and  the  non •philosophic  nature,  you  must  consider 
thr*  point  abo," 

-What  i*  that  ?** 

**  You  must  look  out  for  any  secret  inclination  to 
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meanness.  For  surely  smallness  is  the  most  inapt  quality 
for  a  mind  destined  ever  to  reach  out  after  the  divine  and 
the  human  in  its  wholeness  and  its  totality." 

"  Very  true,"  he  said. 

"And  do  you  fancy  that  an  understanding  endowed 
with  loftiness  and  the  power  of  looking  out  over  all  time 
and  all  being  can  attach  any  great  importance  to  our 
human  life  ? " 

"  That  is  impossible,"  he  said. 

"  Then  will  such  an  one  regard  death  as  anything  to  be 
feared  ? " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  But  a  cowardly  and  mean  nature  will  probably  have  no 
participation  in  true  philosophy  ?  " 

«  No,  I  think  not." 

"Further,  can  a  man  of  well-balanced  mind,  who  is 
neither  covetous  nor  mean,  nor  a  coward,  nor  a  boaster,  be 
by  any  possibility  hard  to  deal  with  or  unjust  ? " 

"  No." 

"Then  in  looking  for  the  philosophic  and  the  non- 
philosophic  soul  you  will  examine  in  early  youth  whether 
the  mind  is  just  and  gentle,  or  unsociable  and  savage  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  this  again  you  will  not  neglect,  I  fancy." 

"  What  ? " 

"  Whether  the  mind  is  ready  or  slow  to  learn.  Do  you 
expect  that  any  one  will  have  a  proper  affection  for  that 
which  he  practises  with  pain  and  in  which  he  makes  small 
progress  with  great  exertions  ?  " 

"  No,  that  would  be  impossible." 

"What  if  he  could  retain  nothing  that  he  had  learned, 
being  full  of  forgetfulness  ?  Could  he  be  other  than  empty 
of  knowledge  ? " 

"  No." 

"  And  if  he  labour  to  no  profit,  do  you  not  think  that  in 
the  end  he  will  be  compelled  to  hate  himself  and  his  un 
profitable  practice  ? " 

"  Surely." 
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M  Then  lei  u»  IKX  include  •  forgetful  «oul  among  iboic 
chat  are  really  philosophical,  b«t  demand  rather  that  the 
philoaophkal  «oul  thall  be  of  retentive  memory." 

"Matt  certainly." 

44  Further,  we  thall  tar  thai  the  unmusical  and  the  un- 
graciout  nature  tend*  only  to  exceat?' 

-Yea." 

*•  But  do  jruu  think  truth  akin  to  e*ceta  or  to  mcaaure  ? " 

"To  mcaaurc." 

•Then  let  u>  tcek  for  an  undemanding  availing  all 
others  in  natural  meature  and  grace,  whoae  innate  diapovtwn 
will  bear  it  eaail?  to  the  Form  of  every  reality." 

••  Ye*,  let  u*. 

*•  Now,  then,  do  you  think  that  the  qualities  we  have 
enumerated  arc  in  any  way  unneceawry  for  the  «oul  or  in 
comiatent  if  it  it  to  participate  tuftcieoily  and  perfectly  in 
that  which  it?" 

"  No,  they  are  abtolutdy  ncceaaary,"  he  mtd. 

"Then  can  you  find  a«y  fault  in  a  profmion  which 
cannot  be  adequately  practiacd  by  any  who  are  not 
naturally  of  retentive  memory,  ready  learner*,  lorty-mindod, 
and  gracious  lover*  and  knumea  of  tntth,  jvatice,  courage, 
and  temperance  ? ' 

M  Momu*  huntell  could  rind  no  fauk  with  it." 

44  Then,"  I  uid,  M  when  Mich  character*  are  perfected  by 
educatioo  and  mature  yeai*,  would  you  not  entrust  the 
citv  to  their  tole  charge  ?' 

Here  A-.cimai.iu»  remarked  :  M  No  one,  Socratea,  could 
pt>«ibly  object  to  what  you  my.  But  here  it  more  or  \cm 
the  experience  of  tho»e  who  (ram  time  to  time  bear  what 

i  now  mv  :  they  think  that  through  their  warn  of  %kil! 

adung  and  answering  question*  the  argument  lead*  them 
a  little  attray  at  every  quettioru  and  when  all  ihoae  littles 
a;c  added  together  at  the  end  of  the  rtiariiaaon  they  brcome 
aware  that  the  lapte  i»  inuneme  and  quite  tubvcnive  of  their 
original  poaition.  JUM  x»  a  clever  draught  pUvrr  will  in 
the  end  of  the  game  thut  up  an  <.  r  in  a  corner 

*j  that  he  can't  move,  *  •  they  fed  that  by  (he  end  of  the 
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argument  they  are  shut  in  a  corner  and  can't  speak  at  this 
other  kind  of  draughts  which  is  played  with  arguments  for 
counters.     For  they  are  not  in  the  least  more  inclined  to 
think  that  the  truth  is  with  you.     I  speak  with  reference  to 
our  present  condition.     Any  one  would  agree  that  at  each 
question  you  ask  he  cannot  oppose  you  with  words,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  sees  that  of  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  philosophy — not  those  who  study  it  in  youth  as  a  means  i 
to  general   culture  and    then   give   it  up,   but  those  who  i 
spend  a  considerable  time  on  it — rthe  most  are  very  queer  : 
creatures  if  not  rascally  knaves,  and  the  best  of  them  seem 
from  this  profession  which  you  praise  to  have  achieved  the 
result  that  they  are  useless  to  their  country." 

When   I    heard   his  remarks  I   replied,  "Then   do  you 
consider  these  accusations  false  ? " 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "but  I  should  like  to  hear  your 
opinion." 

"  You  may  hear  that  I  think  them  true." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  how  can  it  be  right  to  say  that  states  ; 
will  have  no  respite  from  evil  till  philosophers  rule  in  them, 
when  we  admit  that  they  are  useless  to  their  cities  ? " 

"Your    question,"    I   said,    "must    be   answered    by   a 
similitude." 

"  And  I  suppose  that  you  are  not  accustomed  to  speak  in 
similitudes  ? " 

"  Never  mind  that,"  I  said.  "Would  you  mock  me  after 
getting  me  into  an  argument  so  hard  of  demonstration  ? 
438  But  hear  my  simile  that  you  may  see  the  more  how  greedy 
I  am  of  making  them.  The  best  of  these  men  suffer  in 
relation  to  their  cities  a  fate  so  hard  that  there  is  no  one 
thing  that  can  be  compared  with  it.  We  must  defend 
them  and  describe  their  fate  by  a  simile  compounded  from 
many  sources,  as  painters  paint  goat-stags  and  the  like  by 
fusing  creatures  together.  Conceive  something  of  this  kind 
happening  on  board  ship,  on  one  ship  or  on  several.  The 
master  is  bigger  and  stronger  than  all  the  crew,  but  rather 
deaf  and  short-sighted.  His  seamanship  is  as  deficient  as  his 
hearing.  The  sailors  are  quarrelling  about  the  navigation. 
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K*ch  man  think*  that  he  ought  to  drogue,  though  up  ID 
(Kit  ante  he  h*%  never  ttudinJ  the  an,  and  cannot  nanv 
instructor  or  the  time  of  hi»  apprenticeship.  They  §9 
lurther  and  smy  that  MTJaafinn  cannot  ht  taught,  and  are 
ready  to  cur  in  pieces  him  who  my*  chat  it  can.  They 
crowd  round  (he  *ulitary  matter,  entreating  him  and  offering 
him  every  inducement  to  entrust  them  with  the  helm. 
Occasionally  when  they  fail  to  persuade  him  and  other* 
•UCCUii,  they  kill  dttH  othen  and  throw  them  overboard, 
overpower  the  noble  master  by  mandragora  or  drink  or 
in  tome  other  way,  and  bind  him  hand  and  foot.  Then 
they  rule  the  ship  and  make  free  with  the  cargo,  and  to 
drinking  and  fcuring  make  just  Mich  a  voyage  a*  might  be 
expected  of  men  like  then:.  Further,  they  compliment 
any  one  who  has  the  tkill  to  contrive  how  they 
persuade  or  compel  the  matter  to  set  them  over  the  ship, 
and  call  htm  a  good  seaman,  a  navigator,  and  a  master  of 
seamanship  i  any  other  kind  of  man  they  despite  as  uselem. 
They  have  no  notion  that  the  true  navinior  must  attend 
to  the  year  and  the  seasons,  to  the  sky  and  the  stars  and  the 
winds,  and  all  that  concerns  hi%  craft,  if  he  is  really  going 
to  be  fit  to  rule  a  ship.  They  do  not  believe  that 
pomible  for  any  one  to  acquire  by  tkill  or  practice  the  an  of 
getting  control  of  the  helm,  whether  there  is  oppowtion  or 
not,  and  at  the  same  time  to  master  the  an  of  steering.  If 
•hips  were  managed  in  that  way,  do  vou  not  think  that 
the  true  navinior  would  certainly  be  called  a  alar  gazer  ami 
a  useless  babbler  by  the  crews  of  ship*  of  that  description  ? " 

44  Yet,  certainly,**  said  Adctmantus. 

44  Now,  I  fane  v,"  I  said,  **  that  if  you  examine  the  simile 
you  will  not  fail  to  tee  the  resemblances  to  cities  in  their 
attitude  toward*  true  |ihibaap»ii  i,  aod  you  will  understand 
what  I  mean.** 

44  Yes,  certainly,"  he  said, 

**Thcn  propound  this   parabk   to  your    friend,  who  is 
A.conuhed  that  philosophers  are  not  honoured  in 
trr  to  persuade  him  that  it  would  be  much  more 
if  they  were." 
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"  Yes,  I  will,"  he  said. 

"Show  him  that  you  are  right  in  saying  that  the  best  of 
the  students  of  philosophy  are  useless  to  the  world  ;  but  bid 
him  blame  for  this  uselessness  not  the  good  philosophers, 
but  those  who  do  not  use  them.  For  it  is  not  natural  that 
the  navigator  should  entreat  the  sailors  to  be  ruled  by  him, 
or  that  the  wise  should  wait  at  rich  men's  doors.  The 
author  of  that  sneer  spoke  false.  The  truth  established  by 
nature  is  that  he  who  is  ill,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor, 
ought  to  wait  at  the  doctor's  door,  and  every  man  who 
needs  to  be  ruled  at  the  door  of  him  who  can  rule.  The 
ruler,  if  he  is  really  good  for  anything,  ought  not  to  request 
his  subjects  to  be  ruled.  But  under  present  political  con 
ditions  you  will  not  be  wrong  in  likening  the  rulers  to  the 
sailors  we  have  just  described,  and  those  whom  they  call 
useless  talkers  in  the  air  to  the  true  navigators." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

"For  these  reasons  and  under  these  conditions  it  is 
difficult  for  the  best  of  professions  to  win  esteem  from  those 
who  follow  contrary  courses.  But  far  the  greatest  and 
most  serious  scandal  to  philosophy  arises  from  its  professed 
followers,  whom  the  accuser  of  philosophy  describes  when, 
as  you  say,  he  declares  that  most  of  those  who  woo  philo 
sophy  are  rascally  knaves,  and  the  best  of  them  are  useless ; 
which  statement  of  yours  I  admitted  to  be  true.  Did  I 
not  ? " 

"Yes." 

"Then  have  we  explained  the  uselessness  of  the  good 
philosophers  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"Then  shall  we  next  explain  why  the  majority  are 
necessarily  rascals,  and  try  to  show,  if  we  can,  that  this  is 
not  the  fault  of  philosophy  either  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"Then  let  us  listen  and  speak  in  turn,  first  reminding 

490  ourselves  of  our  description  of  the  natural  character  essential 

to  him  who  is  to  turn  out  a  noble,  good  man.     Truth,  if 

you  remember,  was  first  of  all  his  leader.     He  has  to  follow 
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bet  at  all  times  and  in  all  wars,  or  be  a  braggart  and  ha»e 
no  part  in  trur  philosophy." 

44  Yea,  that  wa.»  what  we  w.d." 

44  But  tt  noc  chit  one  point  we  bare  mentioned  very 
inconsistent  w.th  our  present  idea*  about  him?" 

"Yes/'beswd. 

"  Then  shall  we  noc  make  a  reasonable  defence  when  we 
•ay  that  tbe  true  lover  of  learning  naturally  strove  toward 
what  is  and  would  not  abide  by  the  many  particular*  thai 
are  believed  to  be,  but  went  forward  undtscottraged,  and  did 
not  cease  from  hi*  passion  until  be  grasped  the  nature  of 
each  reality  that  is  with  that  part  of  bis  soul  which  is  fitted 
to  lay  hold  of  such  by  reason  of  its  affinity  witb  it  j  whereby 
being  come  near  to  and  married  with  me  being,  and  beget 
ting  reason  and  truth,  be  came  to  knowledge  and  true  life 
and  nourishment,  and  then,  and  only  then,  ceased  from  the 
tra%aiiof  bt*souir 

M  That  defence  is  as  reasonable  as  possible,**  be  said. 

44  Well,  will  this  man  nave  any  love  of  falsehood,  or  will 
he  on  tbe  contrary  hate  .:  •  " 

"  He  will  bate  it,"  he  said. 

•*  Yes,  I  finer  *c  snail  never  declare  that  when  truth 
was  leader  aa  evil  cborus  feBowed  in  her  train.** 

••Surely  not" 

w  No,  a  sound  and  jsjst  dispowtion  attended  ncr,  and  after 
wen:  :cmperance,** 

44  You  are  right,**  he  «*id. 

44  Then  why  need  I  begin  again  and  marshal  all  tbe 
attendant  tram  of  tbe  philosophic  nature,  insutmg  on  their 
necessity  J  For  you  remember  that,  akin  to  tnosc,  came 
courage,  loftiness  of  spirit,  rradinrss  of  learning,  and  memory. 
Then  you  interposed  arid  said  that  every  one  would  be 
forced]  to  agree  to  what  we  were  saying,  but  that  if  be  left 
the  argument  and  cast  nit  eves  on  the  men  to  whom  it 
referred,  he  could  say  that  of  those  he  «aw  some  were  uv 
and  most  were  thorough  villains.  We  aft  examining  the 
reason*  for  thts  misrepresentation,  and  are  now  considering 
why  :hc  majority  arc  villains,  and  for  that  reason  we  bate 
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again  referred  to  and  been  forced  to  define  the  nature  of 
the  true  philosophers." 

"That  is  so,"  he  said. 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  we  must  observe  the  corruptions  of 
this  nature,  and  see  how  in  many  men  it  is  destroyed  ;  only 
a  small  number  escape  ;  these  are  they  who  are  described 
not  as  rascals,  but  as  useless.  Next  we  must  observe  the 
natures  that  imitate  the  philosophic  and  establish  themselves 
in  its  profession,  and  see  what  manner  of  souls  these  are  who 
presume  to  a  pursuit  too  high  and  too  good  for  them,  who 
by  their  varied  blunders  have  brought  on  philosophy  every 
where  and  all  the  world  over  the  reputation  you  describe." 

"  What  are  the  corruptions  to  which  you  refer  ?  "  he  said. 

"I  shall  try  to  describe  them  to  you  if  I  can,"  I  said. 
"  But  I  fancy  that  any  one  will  grant  us  this,  that  natures 
such  as  we  have  described,  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
which  we  have  just  prescribed  for  him  who  is  to  be  a 
complete  philosopher,  are  few  and  far  between  among 
mankind.  Do  you  agree  with  me  ? " 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  Then  consider  how  many  and  how  great  are  the  causes 
of  destruction  to  those  rare  souls." 

"What  are  they?" 

"  One  you  will  be  extremely  surprised  to  hear.  Each 
of  those  very  qualities  which  we  praised  as  belonging  to  the 
philosophic  nature  destroys  the  soul  possessing  them  and 
draws  it  away  from  philosophy — I  mean  courage,  tem 
perance,  and  the  rest." 

"That  certainly  sounds  strange,"  he  said. 

"Not  only  those,"  I  said,  "  but  all  things  which  are  called 
good  destroy  and  pervert  the  soul — beauty,  riches,  strength  of 
body,  powerful  connections  in  a  city,  and  all  similar  things. 
You  understand  the  general  type  of  the  things  I  mean  ? " 

"I  do,"  he  said,  "  but  I  should  like  to  grasp  your  mean 
ing  more  precisely." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  grasp  the  notion  of  them  as  a  whole, 
and  what  has  been  said  about  them  will  become  perfectly 
clear  and  not  seem  paradoxical." 
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"  What  do  you  mean  me  to  do  r  "  he  mid. 

uln  the  case  of  all  teed*  or  growing   things,  whr 
plants  or  animals,  we  know,"  I  aitd,  **  that  any  one  u 
does  not  receive  it*  proper  nutriment,  dtmate  or  habitat, 
faib  in  its  proper  virtue*  the  nor*  strikingly  the  auuugai 
it  t> ;  for  evil  is  of  counc  more  contrary  to  good  than  to 
what  it  not  good." 

••  Surely.^ 

"Then  I  fancy  it  n  according  to  reason  that  the  be*t 
of  nature*  deteriorate*  more  tcrtously  from  uncongenial 
nutriment  than  an  inferior  nature  ? " 

"It«.w 

"Then,  Adeimantus,"  I  atid,  M*hall  w«  not  also  smy  thai 
similarly  the  moat  richly  uidtPtd  natures  if  they  rr 
a  bad  upbringing,  become  surpassingly  evil  ?     Or  do  rou 
that     reat   crimes  and   unmixed  wicked  neat  come 


• 

from  a  feebk  nature  and  not  rather  from  a  noble  nature 
ruined  by  education,  while  a  weak  nature  will  never  be  At 
author  of  great  good  or  great  evil  •  " 

••  Yes,  it  ts  a*  YOU  *ajr,"  he  taid. 

"Then  I  think  that  this  nature  which  we  have  aacnbcJ 
to  the  philosopher,  if  it  receive  proper  instruction,  must  of 
neceavty  develop  and  attain  to  all  virtue ;  but  if  tt  be  not 
town  and  planted  in  proper  toil  and  get  its  nutriment  t 
from,  its  course  will  be  the  very  opposite,  unless  one  of  the 
gods  come  to  the  rescue.  Or  do  you  hold  tilt  opinion  of 
tnr  public  that  there  are  any  appreciable  number  «>f  young 
men  corrupted  by  sophists,  or  mat  it  it  individual  fpffrnf* 
who  corrupt  them  ?  Are  not  those  who  my  this  tbemv 
the  greatest  luybam,  who  most  carefully  educate  tad  fashion 
to  the  character  they  want  both  young  and  old,  men  and 
women  r 

"  WhcrH  pray  r  "  he  said. 

"  When,'  I  'answered,  "  they  sit  down  together  in  Urge 
numbers  in  the  assemblies  or  the  law  courts,  or  the  theatres 
or  camps,  or  any  other  place  where  ciuaydji  come  together, 
and  proceed  with  great  noise  and  confusion  to  find  fault 
with  some  of  the  thing*  that  are  being  amid  or  done  and  to 
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praise  others,  their  fault-finding  and  their  praise  being  equally 
extravagant,  shouting  and  clapping  their  hands  till  the  rocks 
and  the  place  in  which  they  are  join  with  them  and  echo 
back  redoubled  the  uproar  of  their  condemnation  and  their 
praise.  Amid  such  a  scene  where,  think  you,  is  a  young 
man's  heart  ?  What  private  education  will  hold  out  and 
not  be  swamped  by  such  a  volume  of  condemnation  and 
praise,  and  swept  down  stream  wherever  such  a  current 
take  it,  till  he  call  beautiful  and  ugly  what  they  do,  act  as 
they  do,  and  become  like  them  ? " 

"  It  is  quite  inevitable,  Socrates,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  and  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  mightiest 
compulsion,"  I  said. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  he  said. 

"  The  practical  inducements  offered  by  these  educators 
and  sophists  when  their  words  have  no  effect.  Do  you  not 
know  that  they  punish  the  disobedient  with  dishonour, 
fines,  and  death  ?" 

;'  Yes,  assuredly  they  do,"  he  said. 

"  And  do  you  think  that  any  other  sophist  couki 
prevail,  or  any  individual's  arguments  which  had  a  contrary 
tendency  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered. 

"  No/'  I  >,aid,  "  the  very  attempt  would  be  utter  folly. 
For  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be, 
a  character  produced  by  education  whose  virtue  has  prevailed 
and  stood  out  against  the  instruction  of  the  many — not 
humanly  speaking,  my  friend,  for  with  God,  as  they  say, 
all  things  are  possible.  For  you  must  certainly  know  that 
$93  while  the  constitution  of  states  is  what  it  is,  if  anything  be 
preserved  and  made  what  it  ought  to  be,  you  will  not  be 
wrong  in  ascribing  that  salvation  to  divine  providence." 

"I  am  quite  of  that  opinion,"  he  said. 

"Then  go  on  to  be  of  this  opinion  also,"  I  said. 

"What?" 

"That  each  of  those  salaried  individuals  whom  the 
public  call  sophists  and  regard  as  their  rivals,  teach  nothing 
but  those  beliefs  which  the  multitude  express  in  their 
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assemblies*  and  thi»  they  call  wisdom.  It  is  a*  though  a 
man  who  i»  keeper  of  a  huge  and  powerful  beast  had  got  to 
icnow  its  temper*  and  its  desires,  how  best  to  •ppfOtCli  and 
how  hoc  to  handk  it,  when  it  ha*  its  sulkkat  and  when  in 
•Meat  moou%  and  what  cause*  them,  on  what  occasiom  it 
b  in  the  habit  of  uttering  it»  various  erica,  and  whai  sound* 
will  vnothr  or  aMrataie  it.  Now,  suppose  him,  after  he 
had  got  to  know  all  theac  thing*  from  long  experience  of  the 
animal,  to  call  this  knowledge  witdom,  and  sytteosatiaing  it 
into  an  an  to  take  to  teaching.  He  ha*  no  true  know 
ledge  a*  to  which  of  theae  belief*  and  deairea  ia  beswdful 
or  ugly,  good  or  had,  just  or  unjust.  He  employ*  all  theae 
term*  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  mighty  butt, 
calling  thinp  that  please  it  good,  thing*  that  drspkaa*  it 
bad.  Other  reason  for  hi*  use  of  theae  term*  he  ha*  none, 
but  calb  what  u  compulsory  just  and  good.  He  ha*  never 
aerceifed,  nor  could  he  teach  another,  the  vest  ddfcrence 
which  really  eaci*n  between  the  nature  of  the  compulsory 
and  the  good.  In  heaven'*  name,  do  you  not  think  that  a 
•bin  like  that  would  make  a  strange  instructor  ?  ** 

- 1  do,"  he  uud. 

"Well,  do  you  think  he  differ*  at  all  from  one  who 
thinks  that  careful  attention  to  the  whim*  and  pleaaoreaof 
great  incongruou*  crowd*  t*  wisdom,  whether  in  painting 
or  music,  or  finally  in  politics  ?  Tht*  i*  certain,  that  if  a 
man  mix  with  the  many  and  after  lor  their  approval  a  poem 
or  other  work  of  art,  or  a  public  service,  and  make  1MB  hi* 
arbiter*  of  taste  more  than  i*  absolutely  necesaary,  the  fatal 
necciairy  is  laid  upon  him  of  doing  whatever  they  approve. 
But  have  you  ever  heard  any  of  them  offering  any  evidence 
that  »»  not  ridiculous  to  *how  that  what  they  approve  t» 
really  good  and  beautiful  ?** 

"  N.i."  he  u:d,  " and  I  don't  expect  to  hear  any." 

"Then  having  observed  so  much,  remember  this.     I*  it 
potable    that    the   multitude   will   endure,   or    believe   in, 
the    exutencc   of   beauty   itself,  or   of  any   reality    itself 
They  only  admit    the  existence  of  many  expression*  o' 
bcaurv,  and  many  expression*  of  each  reality.** 
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"  It  is  certainly  impossible,"  he  said. 

"  Then  a  multitude  cannot  be  philosophical  ? "  I  said. 

"  No." 

"  And  it  is  inevitable  that  the  philosophers  should  incur 
their  censure  ? " 

"It  is." 

"  And  the  censure  of  those  individuals  who  mix  with  the 
mob  and  try  to  please  it  ? " 

«  Clearly." 

"Then  considering  this,  do  you  see  any  chance  of 
salvation  for  a  philosophic  nature,  by  which  it  may  abide  in 
its  profession  and  reach  its  goal  ?  Consider  our  previous 
admissions.  We  agreed  that  readiness  to  learn  and  a  good 
memory  and  courage  and  loftiness  of  soul  were  marks  of 
this  nature." 

«  Yes." 

"But  will  not  such  an  one  from  his  earliest  years  be  first 
in  everything,  especially  if  he  has  a  body  to  match  his 
mind?" 

"  Surely,"  he  said. 

"  Then,  I  fancy,  his  kinsmen  and  his  fellow-citizens  will 
wish  to  employ  him,  when  he  grows  older,  in  their  own 
affairs  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  they  will  lay  at  his  feet  their  supplications  and 
honours,  making  sure  of  securing  his  future  power  by 
timely  flattery  ? " 

"  That  is  certainly  what  ordinarily  happens,"  he  said. 

"Then  what  do  you  think  he  will  do  in  such  circum 
stances,  especially  if  he  happen  to  belong  to  a  great  city,  and 
be  one  of  her  rich  and  noble  citizens,  and  be  also  beautiful 
to  look  upon  and  tall  ?  Will  he  not  be  filled  with 
impossible  ambitions,  and  think  that  he  will  be  capable 
of  ruling  both  Greeks  and  foreigners,  and  so  highly 
exalt  himself,  and  be  full  of  self-importance  and  conceit 
without  sense  ? " 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  he  said. 

"And  if,  when  he  is  sinking  into  this  condition,  some 
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one  come*  to  him  and  quietly  telU  him  the  truth,  that  there 
n  no  mind  in  him,  and  that  he  needs  it,  hot  cannot  get  it 
without  serving  for  it,  do  you  think  that  amid  *uch  evil 
influence*  it  will  be  ea»r  for  him  to  h»ten  .;  " 
44  Far  from  it,"  he  answered, 
But  if,"  I  Mid,  M  by  reason  of  h»  narurmJ      od  n  em,  and 


the  affinity  of  what  »  «*d  with  hit  nature,  he  does  somehow 
understand  and  let  himself  be  Corned  round  and  drawn  to 
philosophy,  how  do  you  imagine  those  othert  will  behave 
when  they  think  that  they  are  loung  his  help  and  astist- 
ance  ?  Will  they  not  do  anything,  leaving  nothing  unsaid 
and  nothing  «noone,  from  private  intrigue  to  public  per- 
tecution,  to  prrrent  him  from  being  persuaded,  and  to 
d  liable  his  adrncr  from  persuading  him  ?  ** 

M  That  t»  quite  inevitable,**  he  said. 

**  Then  is  it  poanbie  that  he  will  become  a  philtno- 
pher  ?  " 

M  Certainly  not." 

•*  You  see,  then,**  I  Mid,  M  that  I  was  not  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  venr  element*  of  the  philosophic  nature  become,  as 
a  result  of  bad  training,  in  a  certain  seme  a  cause  of 


detemon  of  the  pumiit  of  philosophy,  as  do  such  M  raJKri 
good  things  as  richo  and  all  outward  pomp  and  state  ?  " 

•  No,**  he  said,  **  you  were  quite  right.** 

"  Thtt,  then,  my  fine  fellow,"  I  «aid,  M  is  the  course  of 
orvtruction.  It  b  in  this  way  that  the  beit  of  natures  is 
so  often  apoded  for  the  best  of  tocations.  And,  as  wr 
it  sppean  seldeflB  rmmfh.  From  these  men  come  those 
who  commit  the  gieaieat  crimes  laainst  cities  and  indm« 
duals,  a*  from  them  come  benefactors  abo  when  the 
current  sen  that  way.  But  a  little  IMAM  never  dees 
anything  great  either  to  city  or  to  individual  man.** 

"Very  true,"  he  said. 

44  So  those  to  whom  philosophy  most  belongs  have 
deserted  her,  and  lead  a  fake  and  alien  life,  leaving 
her  desolate  and  unwed,  and  other  unworthy  suitor* 
Have  swooped  down  upon  thi*  defenceless  ward,  and 
disgraced  and  brought  reproach  upon  her  —  the  reproach 
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of  which  you  speak  when  you  say  that  of  her  associates 
some  are  worthless,  but  most  are  deserving  of  heavy 
punishment." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  he  said,  "that  is  what  is  said." 
"  And  quite  naturally  too,"  I  said.  "  For  other  feeble 
creatures  see  this  territory  bare  of  inhabitants,  but  rich 
with  noble  names  and  titles,  and  as  escaped  prisoners 
betake  themselves  to  the  temples,  so  they  eagerly  escape 
from  their  handicrafts  and  betake  themselves  to  philosophy 
whenever  they  show  themselves  particularly  smart  at  their 
own  little  trade.  For  though  philosophy  be  in  this  plight, 
nevertheless  there  is  still  left  to  her  a  reputation  outshining 
that  of  the  other  arts.  And  this  many  covet  whose  natures 
are  imperfect,  and  whose  trades  and  handicrafts,  as  they 
have  disfigured  their  bodies,  so,  too,  have  battered  and 
mutilated  their  souls,  by  reason  of  their  sordidness.  That 
is  what  must  happen,  is  it  not  ?  " 
"  Certainly,"  he  said. 

"Then  do  you  think,"  I  said,  "that  they  are  different  to 
look  upon  from  a  little  bald  tinker  who  has  come  into  money, 
and  has  just  had  his  chains  knocked  off,  had  a  bath,  and  got  a 
new  coat  on  his  back,  and  is  fitted  up  to  act  the  bridegroom, 
who  means  to  take  advantage  of  the  poverty  and  lone 
liness  of  his  master's  daughter  to  marry  her  r " 
"  No,  not  very  different,"  he  said. 

"  And  what  children  can  we  expect  of  such   parents  ? 
They  will  be  bastards  and  weaklings,  will  they  not  ? " 
"  Inevitably." 

"Then  when  those  who  are  unworthy  of  instruction  un 
worthily  approach  and  associate  with  her,  what  thoughts 
and  beliefs  will  be  their  children  ?  Will  they  not  be  such 
as  really  deserve  to  be  called  sophisms — nothing  that  is 
genuine  or  has  part  in  true  thought  ? " 
"  Most  certainly,"  he  said. 

"  Then,  Adeimantus,"  I  said,  "  a  very  small  band  is  left  of 
those  who  worthily  associate  with  philosophy  :  possibly  a 
noble  and  well-nurtured  character  saved  by  exile,  which  in 
the  absence  of  corrupting  influences  has  been  true  to  its  own 
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nature  and  »tirrj  bv  philosophy,  or  •  great  toul  born  in 
a  small  city,  and  to  despising  and  looking  beyond  politics ; 
•nd  possibly  one  or  two  noble  natures  might  come  to 

i.l-nophy  from  tone  other  art  which  they  rightly  despised, 
".'hen,  again,  the  bridle  of*  our  comrade  Theages  might 
hart  constraining  power.  For  Theages  bos  all  the  endow 
ment1*  that  might  have  induced  him  10  desert  philosophy 
except  bod  1 1  r  health,  and  his  feebleness  of  bodv  keeps  him 
from  a  political  life.  Of  my  own  safeguard,  the  heavenly 
sign,  we  need  not  speak.  For  few,  if  any,  before  my  time 
have  had  that.  Now  thoie  who  have  become  members  of 
this  MHO  band,  and  have  tasted  the  sweetness  and  bleaseti- 
nesa  of  their  pnze,  can  all  discern  the  madness  of  the  many 
and  the  almost  universal  rottenness  of  all  political  actions, 
The  philosopher  sees  that  he  ha*  no  ally  with  whose  aid  he 
might  go  and  defend  the  right  with  a  chance  of  safety. 
He  is  like  a  man  in  a  den  of  wild  beasts.  Share  their 
injustice  he  will  not  He  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  out 
•woe  where  all  are  savage*.  He  would  lose  hit  1Mb  btlbrt 
he  could  do  any  benefit  to  the  city  or  his  friends,  and  §9 
be  eotullv  useless  to  himself  and  to' the  world.  Weighing 
all  these  considerations  he  holds  his  peace  and  does  his 
own  work,  like  a  man  in  a  storm  skeltering  behind  a 
wall  from  the  driving  wind  of  dust  tod  hail.  He  sees  other 
men  filled  with  lawlessness,  and  it  content  if  by  any  means 
he  mav  live  his  life  here  unspotted  by  injustice  and  evil 
deeds  rill  with  fair  hope  he  take  his  departure  in  peace  and 
food-will." 

•*  Well,"  he  said,  **  he  will  certainly  have  accomplished  497 
not  the  least  of  things  when  he  take*  his  departure." 

**  Yes,**  I  laid,  "but  not  the  greatest  unless  he  finds  a  con 
stitution  suited  to  him.  For  in  a  suitable  constitution  he 
will  grow  more  himself,  and  succour  both  his  own  and  the 
public  fortune*.  I  think,  then,  that  we  have  sufficiently 
discussed  the  reasons  why  philosophy  is  slandered,  and 
shown  their  injustice.  Have  you  anything  to  add  r  " 

M  Not  on  that  point,"  he  said.  "  But  which  of  our  present- 
day  constitutions  do  vou  call  soiled  to  philosophy  f  ** 
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"  None,"  I  said.  "  That  is  my  complaint — that  no 
present-day  constitution  is  worthy  of  the  philosophic  nature, 
which  is  therefore  warped  and  changed.  As  a  seed  from 
abroad  sown  in  a  foreign  soil  loses  its  type  under  the  new 
influence  and  passes  into  the  native  species,  even  so  this 
nature  cannot  now  preserve  its  own  powers,  but  degene 
rates  into  an  alien  character.  But  if  it  should  find  the 
constitution  that  is  best,  even  as  it  is  best,  then  it  will  show 
that  it  is  truly  divine,  while  all  else,  natures  and  institutions 
alike,  are  human.  You  will  now,  of  course,  ask  what  this 
constitution  is  r  " 

"  You  are  wrong,"  he  said.  "  I  was  not  going  to  ask 
that  question,  but  whether  it  is  the  city  which  we  have 
just  been  founding,  or  another  ?  " 

"It  is  the  same  in  all  points  but  one,"  I  said.  "But 
even  at  the  time  we  said  that  there  would  also  have  to  be 
in  the  city  some  power  possessing  the  same  understanding 
of  the  constitution  as  you,  the  legislator,  had  when  you  pre 
scribed  its  laws." 

"  We  did,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  but  not  distinctly  enough,"  I  said,  "in  fear  of 
these  topics  and  the  long  and  difficult  demonstration  of  them 
which  your  insistence  has  realised,  since  even  what  remains 
is  by  no  means  our  easiest  subject." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"In  what  way  a  city  may  handle  philosophy  without 
being  destroyed  by  it ;  for  all  great  things  are  perilous, 
and  it  is  true,  as  the  proverb  says,  that  beautiful  things  are 
hard." 

"  Nevertheless,"  he  said,  "  let  this  be  made  clear  and  the 
demonstration  so  completed." 

"  Not  want  of  will,"  I  said,  "  but  want  of  ability  may 
hinder  me.  You  will  see  my  zeal  with  your  own  eyes. 
Consider  now  the  zeal  and  hardihood  of  my  words  when 
I  say  that  a  city  must  deal  with  this  pursuit  in  just  the 
opposite  way  from  that  now  followed." 

"  How  ? " 

498       "  At  present,"  I  said,  "  those  who  engage  in  philosophy  at 
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re  mere  *tripling«  ju«t  put  their  boyhood  .  before  they 
r  upon  housekeeping  and  buunew  they  dally  with  the 
hardest  part  of  t  he  tubject  (by  the  harde«  part  I  mean  dia- 
nc),  and  then  take  tbeauenm  oft     And  they, 


are  regarded  at  •ccomplkbed  in  philosophy,  and  in  Utet 
vean,  if  they  do  content  on  invitation  to  MM  to  other* 
who  ttudy  philosophy,  they  etteem  it  a  great  condoKCMon, 
thinking  that  it  ought  to  he  regarded  M  an  OGCMMonal  pa4ime, 
Toward*  old  age  all  but  a  very  rew  of  then  eive  out  alto» 
get  her  even  more  effectually  than  the  win  of  Heraditua,  for 
they  never  take  rtre  again.** 

*  Then  what  it  the  proprr  courn  r  **  be  «id. 

•  JUM  the  oppoftite.     when  they  arc  «npling»  and  chil* 
dren  they  thouU  partake  in  culture  tnd  training  wh  ca  it 
fit  for  tripling*,  and  give  good  heed  to  their  hodtet  while 
they  are  growing  up  to  manhood,  ID  prepannt   them    to 
terve  pb;lotopby.  When  the  rear*  advance  in  which  the  toul 
begin*  to  reach  maturity,  their  mental    rxercfat  mutt   be 
keener.     But  when  their  phrural  \trength  begmt  to  wane. 
and  it  pa«  political  and  military  dut  e»,  then,  and  not  1  11 
then,  Mould   they   range  the  tacrrd  fid«'«  at  will  and)  do 
nothing  el<e  unlm  canially,  if  they  are  to  live  happily  and 
a'trr  death  to  crown  the  life  they  have  lived  with  a  nttiftg 
iirM  nr  in  the  world  below.** 

•Truly,  Socrates**  be  taid,  "I  think  you  »peak  with 
enthu*  a«nx  But  I  fancy  that  many  of  your  bearer*  opaott 
vou  with  even  more  enthuMann,  and  arc  not  in  the  MM 
itkelr  to  agree,  Thrasymachu*  among  the  fim  of  them.** 

MD<ir»'t  try  to  make  bad-blood  between  Thra*rm*c  ho*  and 
me,"  I  ttiJ,  "  when  we  have  to  lately  become  rrienda—  not 
that  we  were  enetnie*  before  ;  for  we  thall  m  no  way  relax 
our  endeavour*  until  we  persuade  Thnumnachus  and  the 
re«t  witb  him,  or  do  them  font  good  foe  that  life  when 
they  thall  be  born  again  and  enjoy  timilar  docoune*  to 
thete." 

••  1  :iat  will  not  be  long,"  be  taid* 

••  No/*  I  «id,  **  no  time  at  all  compared  to  eternity. 
But  that  man  people  thoulJ  not  agree  to  what  we  are 
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saying  need  not  surprise  us,  for  they  have  never  yet  seen 
our  proposals  in  practice.  Phrases  they  have  seen  some 
what  resembling  these  patched  and  pieced  into  consistency, 
not  falling  into  spontaneous  harmony  like  ours.  But  a  man 
fashioned  into  the  most  perfect  possible  conformity  and 
likeness  to  virtue  in  word  and  in  deed,  ruling  in  a  city  like 
499  to  himself,  that  they  have  never  seen,  neither  once  nor 
many  times.  Do  you  think  so  ? " 

"  No,  certainly  not." 

"  Nor,  my  wonderful  friend,  have  they  listened  enough 
to  noble  and  free  discourses,  where  truth  is  sought  after 
intently  in  every  way  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  and  a 
wide  berth  is  given  both  in  public  trials  and  private  gather 
ings,  to  smart  controversial  arguments  which  seek  only 
after  seeming  and  controversy." 

"  No,  to  the  first  they  have  not  listened,"  he  said. 

"  It  was  for  these  reasons,"  I  said,  "  and  because  we  fore 
saw  these  results,  that  on  that  former  occasion,  though  we 
were  afraid,  yet  truth  constrained  us  and  we  said  that  neither 
city  nor  constitution,  no,  nor  yet  an  individual  man,  will  ever 
be  perfect,  until  fortune  grant  that  some  necessity  encompass 
the  philosophers,  those  few  that  are  not  evil  but  who  are 
now  called  useless,  so  that  whether  they  will  or  not  they 
take  charge  of  the  city,  and  find  the  city  obedient  to  them, 
or  until  upon  those  who  now  hold  dominions  and  kingdoms 
or  upon  their  sons  some  breath  of  heaven  send  a  true  love  of 
true  philosophy.  To  suppose  that  either  or  both  of  these 
alternatives  is  impossible  I  maintain  to  be  quite  unreason 
able.  If  they  are,  then  we  may  be  justly  ridiculed  as 
speaking  what  are  merely  idle  dreams.  Is  it  so  ? " 

"It  is." 

"  But  if  some  compulsion  to  take  charge  of  a  city  has 
ever,  in  the  infinite  time  that  is  past,  descended  upon  those 
who  are  pre-eminent  in  philosophy,  or  if  it  exist  now  in 
some  barbarian  region  far  removed  from  our  vision,  or  if 
it  ever  arise  in  the  future,  then  we  are  ready  to  contend 
in  argument  that  the  constitution  we  have  described  has 
arisen,  exists,  and  will  arise  when  the  Muse  of  philosophy 
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become*  rnntma  of  a  citr.  That  the  thould  do  to  it  not 
iniporiblt,  nor  are  the  rhmr»  we  dncribe  impotwbJe.  But 
we  admit  that  they  are  hard.** 

"  Yea,"  he  Mid,  «•  I  agree  with  TOU.** 

*•  But  the  many,  rou  will  tar,  do  not  agree  ?"* 

"Perhap*." 

44  Mr  good  friend,"  1  taid,  Mdo  not  condemn  the  man* 
to  «ererr)r  I  her  w.il  change  their  opinion  if  you  are 
kind  to  them,  and  do  not  quarrel  with  them,  but  wipe  away 
the  reproach  of  philosophy  by  thawing  them  whom  you 
mean  by  philoanphen,  and  hr  defining,  a»  we  did  lately,  900 
tbc.r  nature  and  pmctke.  Then  (hey  will  not  think  that 
r»Hj  mean  what  ther  now  imagine.  Do  mu  think  that  any 

I  •  •     '"        .1    .        .  '     <• 

who  will  nnc  quarrel,  or  fed  •fffHftmif  Uiwnffdl  one  who  will 
not  bear  malice  ?  I  will  anticipate  your  arower,  and  «ay  that 
a  few  may  be  aa  nide  a*  that,  but  n<<  nv*a  people.'* 

'  ^'c*,  I  entirely  agree  with  rou."  he  flttd. 

*  "I  hen  agree  with  roe  in  thW  aitn,  that  the  unkind  dor 
POM(U>O  of  the  many  toward*  phiJiBM^hy  i%  the  fault  of 
•'i  »vr  •  .  •»  who  have  bunt  in  like  drunken  revelien 
wherr  they  ha\e  no  right,  who  abme  and  wrangle  with 
one  another,  and  ^end  their  whole  time  in  penooalitica 
and  in  behaviour  that  it  entirely  unfitting  to  philoaophr." 

"  It  certainly  is"  he  toid. 

"  For,  Adetmamus  he  that  truly  keep*  hit  undcr^and- 
ing  bent  on  the  rnUibe*  hat  no  time  to  look  down  at  the 
affain  nf  men,  to  fight  and  become  full  of  malice  and  hate. 
Such  men  rather  look  upon  and  behold  a  world  of  dM 
definite  and  uniform,  where  doing  or  fufFering  injustice 
it  unknown,  and  all  tt  governed  by  order  and  reason.  *I*hi« 
they  imitate,  and  become  a*  far  a*  pnwble  like  to  IL  Or 
do  you  think  it  in  any  way  poanblc  that  a  man  should  not 
imieate  that  with  which  hr  lovingly  minciiTri '  ** 

'*  No,  it  n  imp«»«ihle,"  he  taid. 

**  llien  the  phikvopher  awnciatinp  with  what  n  divine 
and  nrdered  hecomei  ordered  and  divine  at  far  as  mortal 
may,  though  there  will  aJwayt  be  tnmeime  to  pick  hole*  ?  ** 
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"  Most  certainly." 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  if  some  necessity  come  upon  him, 
not  only  to  mould  himself,  but  to  put  into  practice  in 
men's  characters,  and  to  realise  in  individual  and  city  his 
heavenly  vision,  do  you  think  that  he  will  be  a  bad  crafts 
man  of  temperance  and  justice  and  the  whole  virtue  of 
the  people  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  he  said. 

"  Then  if  the  many  come  to  understand  that  our  words 
concerning  him  are  true,  will  they  still  quarrel  with  the 
philosophers,  and  still  be  incredulous  when  we  say  that  a 
city  will  never  know  happiness  unless  its  draughtsmen  are 
artists  who  have  as  their  pattern  the  divine  ?" 
501  "They  will  not  be  angry  if  they  understand.  But  what 
is  the  manner  of  this  draughtsmanship  ?  " 

"  They  will  take  as  their  canvas,"  I  said,  "  a  city  and 
human  character,  and  first  they  will  make  their  canvas 
clean — not  at  all  an  easy  matter.  But  you  know  that  it 
is  just  here  that  they  will  be  different  from  all  others. 
They  will  not  consent  to  lay  a  finger  on  city  or  indi 
vidual,  or  draft  laws,  until  they  are  given,  or  can  make 
for  themselves,  a  clean  canvas." 

"  And  they  will  be  right,"  he  said. 

"  Then  after  this,  do  you  think  they  would  sketch  the 
outline  of  the  city  ? " 

"  Surely." 

"Then  I  fancy  in  their  work  their  eyes  will  turn  from  model 
to  picture,  and  from  picture  to  model.  They  will  look  at 
natural  justice  and  beauty  and  temperance  and  all  the  other 
virtues,  and  produce  the  human  copy  after  their  likeness,  so 
combining  and  mixing  from  various  institutions  the  colour 
and  likeness  of  true  manhood,  taking  hints  from  that  realisa 
tion  of  it  in  men  which  Homer  has  called  godly  and  godlike  ? " 
'  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

"  Sometimes  I  fancy  they  will  rub  out,  sometimes  they 
will  make  their  drawing  again,  until  they  have  made  human 
character  as  dear  to  God  as  human  character  can  be." 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  "  it  will  be  the  fairest  of  drawings." 
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"Then,"  I  said,  "ire  we  now  beginning  to  persuade 
i hole  who  you  said  were  ruthing  funoutly  upon  us  that 
»uch  a  painter  of  constitutions  if  to  be  found  in  the  man 
whom  we  were  then  praising  to  them.  They  were 
angry  when  we  proposed  to  hand  orer  cities  to  htm ; 
-.» hen  thcv  hear  our  present  explanation,  will  they  be  any 
milder  r' 

"  Much  milder,"  he  said,  •  if  they  are  sensible." 

M  But  what  ground  for  objection  can  they  have  ?  Can 
they  tav  that  philosopher*  art  not  (overt  of  what  is  and  of 
truth  }  " 

•*  That  would  be  too  ridiculous"  he  said. 

"Or  that  their  nature,  as  we  have  described  it,  n  not 
ak-n  to  that  which  i»  best ;  " 

"No." 

MThen  can  they  say  that  such  a  nature,  «et  among 
appropriate  institutions  will  not  become  more  perfectly 
good  and  philosophical  than  anir  other  ?  Will  they  prefer 
thme  whom  we  have  discarded  f " 

M  No,  surdv  not." 

*  Then  will  they  still  be  furtous  when  we  say  that  until 
the  race  of  philosophen  become  mourn  of  a  city  there  will 
be  no  cessation  of  evils  for  city  or  omens,  nor  will  the 
constitution  which  we  are  picturing  in  word  raccrve  fulfil- 
n.  -MI  in  deed  '" 

M  Perhaps,**  be  said,  M  they  wul  be  leas  so.** 

14  If  you  please,**  I  said,  alet  us  not  only  SBV  » leas'  but 

that  they  are  per  fret  I  v  pacified  and  cnnvincod»  Mat  we  may 

at  Inut  »ruune  them  into  agreement." 
"  Certainly,**  he  said. 

*  WelL"  1  uid,  "  let  in  suppose  that  they  are  «o  rar  ooo- 
vinced     Will  any  one  further  object  that'  kings  or  rulen 
would  not  by  any  dunce  have  tons  whose  nature*  are 
philoaophkalP** 

*  No  one,**  he  mid. 

"  But  can  it  be  said  that  though  their  be  bom  philo 
sophical  their  corruption  is  ouite  inevitable?  That  their 
salvation  is  difficult,  we  ounclvcs  agree.  But  can  any  one 
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contend  that  in  all  time  no  one  of  them  all  will  ever  be 
saved  ? " 

"No." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  though  only  one  arises  and  has  a  city 
obedient  to  him,  that  is  enough  to  perfect  all  those  things 
of  which  we  now  despair  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  he  said. 

"  For  if  he  be  ruler,"  I  said,  "  and  lay  down  the  laws  and 
institutions  which  we  have  described,  it  is  surely  not  impos 
sible  that  the  citizens  should  consent  to  carry  them  out  ? " 

"  By  no  means." 

"  Then  is  it  anything  extraordinary  and  impossible  that 
others  should  approve  ? " 

"I  think  not,"  he  said. 

"And  I  fancy  that  we  have  already  sufficiently  shown 
that  these  proposals,  if  they  are  practicable,  are  certainly 
desirable  ? " 

"  We  have." 

"Then  this  seems  to  be  our  position  in  regard  to  this 
legislation.  Our  proposals  are  desirable  if  they  could  be 
realised,  and  their  realisation  is  difficult  but  not  impos 
sible." 

"That  is  our  position,"  he  said. 

"  Then  since  we  have  with  difficulty  brought  this  question 
to  a  conclusion,  we  must  discuss  what  remains,  namely,  in 
what  manner  and  by  means  of  what  studies  and  institutions 
the  saviours  of  the  constitution  will  come  to  exist  in  our 
city ;  and,  further,  at  what  ages  they  are  to  enter  upon  their 
various  studies  and  duties  ?  " 

"Yes,  we  must,"  he  said. 

"  I  got  nothing,"  I  said,  "  out  of  my  wisdom  in  leaving 
aside  some  time  ago  the  troublesome  question  of  the  posses 
sion  of  wives,  and  the  birth  of  children,  and  the  establish 
ment  of  the  rulers,  because  I  knew  that  the  perfectly  true 
arrangement  is  unpopular  and  difficult  of  realisation.  For 
none  the  less  the  necessity  of  discussing  these  questions  has 
now  come  upon  me.  The  question  of  the  wives  and  chil 
dren  we  have  finished,  but  we  must  now  pursue  from  the 
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beginning  the  question  of  the  rulerv  We  «ud,  if  you  re 
member,  that  they  mine  tnow  themselves  lovert  of  their  j 
rity.  They  were  to  be  tested  in  pleasures  and  paint,  and 
were  to  fthow  that  no  toil*  or  fears  or  any  other  t  hange 
made  them  unfaithful.  He  that  failed  waa  to  be  rejected, 
txit  he  that  alwayt  emerged  unsullied,  like  gold  tried  in  the 
fire,  was  to  be  made  ruler,  and  privileges  and  rewards  were 
to  be  ha  in  life  and  after  death.  "1  hat  was  more  or  leat 
what  we  mid,  though  the  argument  (for  fear  of  raising  the 
Question  now  before  u»)  kept  turning  aside  and  veiling  to 

*•  That  i»  perfectly  true,"  he  ttid.     *•  I  remember.** 

"  I  hesitated,  my  friend,"  1  taxi,  "to  speak  what  I  have 
now  already  ventured.  But  let  me  venture  to  »av  this 
al*o,  that  we  must  make  our  mo%t  perfect  guardians  phUo- 
tophen.** 

11  Ye*,  let  that  be  «ud,**  he  amwered. 

•midrr  now  how  few  you  will  naturally  have  •»   far 
of  that  nature  which  we  dr  ory  to  them,  the 

element*  very  trldom  choose  to  appear  tnMher.     In  moat 
i>  -»  •.}     \  h:l  tf^>hic  nature  tt  torn  asunder.  * 

"In  what  way  ?  " 

"  RraJinett  to  learn,  memory,  tagacity,  quu  kness,  and 
ftuch  qualities,  together  with  %p»r-t  and  hi.  ... 

at  you  know,  not  often  found  along  with  the  daposition  to 
live  soberly  a  quiet  and  »teadfast  life.     Men  with  these  fifo 
are  carried   by  their  ftharpneta  hither  and   thither,  and  all 
tteadinei*  goe*  from  them." 
.  hat  a  .rut-,"  he  said. 
i  hen,  on  (he  other  hand,  those  tteadfut  characters  who 
do  not  lightly  change,  who  are  trutted  and  employed  with 
confidence,  and  who  in  war  are  not  easily  movea  to  fear, 
rrtatn  their  immobility  in  their  ttudie*.     They  are  as  tlow 
to  move  and  slow  to  learn  as  though  they  were  torpid,  and 
are  full  of  deep  and  yawns  whenever  they  have  to  toil  at 
anything  of  the  kind.** 

"  That  it  to,**  he  **id. 

M  but  we  declare  (hit  the  guard  tarn  must  partake  of  buth 
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these  sets  of  qualities  in  full  and  fair  degree,  or  else  have 
no  portion  in  the  special  education,  nor  in  honour  nor 
office." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

"  Then  do  you  think  that  this  will  happen  very  rarely  ? " 

"Surely." 

"We  must  test  this  nature  in  the  toils  and  fears  and 
pleasures  we  have  described,  and  we  may  now  say  also  what 
we  then  omitted  ;  we  must  exercise  it  in  many  studies,  and  j 
observe  whether  it  is  able  to  endure  even  the  greatest  i 
504  studies,  or  whether  it  will  flinch  as  others  flinch  in  other  i 
trials." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  good  that  we  should  make  such 
observations.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  '  the  greatest 
studies'?" 

"You  surely  remember,"  I  said,  "that  we  drew  con 
clusions  concerning  the  respective  definitions  of  justice  and 
temperance,  and  courage  and  wisdom,  by  distinguishing  three 
elements  in  the  soul  ?  " 

"If  I  did  not  remember  that,"  he  said,  "I  should  not 
deserve  to  hear  what  remains." 

"Well,  do  you  remember  what  had  preceded  that  ?" 

"What?" 

"  We  said  that  if  we  were  to  perceive  them  in  the  best 
possible  way,  there  was  another  longer  route  to  be  taken  by 
which  we  should  find  them  revealed  to  us,  but  that  it  was 
possible  to  give  a  demonstration  on  a  level  with  our  previous 
arguments.  You  said  this  would  do  ;  and  so  we  said  then 
what,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  quite  accurate— whether  it 
was  accurate  enough  for  you  is  for  you  to  say." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  certainly  thought  that  you  gave 
us  good  measure,  and  so  did  the  others." 

"  But,  my  friend,"  I  said,  "  short  measure  in  such  cases  or  in 
any  case  is  never  good  measure  ;  for  there  can  be  no  imper 
fect  measure  of  anything.  But  occasionally  some  people 
fancy  that  enough  has  been  done,  and  that  there  is  no  need 
for  further  inquiry." 

"  Yes,  people  often  take  that  attitude  from  laziness," 
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"But,  surely,"  I   said,** that  is  an  attitude  not  at  all 
•ran'rd  for  a  guardian  of  a  city  and  its  laws  ? ' 

M  That  it  likely  enough,"  he  wid. 

"  Then,  my  friend,**  I  taid,  a  our  guardian  must  go  round 
>y  the  longer  route,  and  work  at  hard  at  study  M  at  gym- 
uuric  ;  otherwbe,  at  we  were  wring,  ha  will  never  reach 
the  rnnaairinn  of  the  ttudy  which  is  the  greatest  of  all 
md  which  concern*  him  mo»t  clov \\." 
-  "  Then  are  not  tbete  the  greatett  r  "  he  wid.  "  Is  there 
anv  «till  frrater  than  justice  and  the  virtues  we  have  dis 
turbed  ?  ** 

** Certainly  there  is**  I  wid,  "and  further,  we  must  not 
>e  content  with  a  tketch  of  these  virtues  which  it  all  we 
have  teen  as  yet.  We  thould  not  neglect  their  moat 
perfect  elaboration.  1%  it  not  ridiculous  to  make  every 
errort  after  precivrnn*  and  accuracy  ia  other  am trrt of  little 
I  importance,  and  yet  not  to  demand  the  greatest  accuracy 
in  tuhjectt  of  the  greatest  importance  I " 

"  Yes  indeed,"  he  taid.  *•  Rut  as  to  what  you  call  the 
grratcw,  %rudy,  and  what  you  conceive  to  be  its  subject, 
do  you  •oppose  that  any  one  will  let  you  off  without  asking 
w  hat  t  hrv  a?  ••  : 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  taid  j  "  please  ask,  A%  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  have  heard  it  quite  often,  but  now  you  either 
don't  underttand,  or  want  to  bother  me  again  If  your  per- 
Mttency.  I  expect  that  that  it  the  explanation.  For  you 
have  often  'card  that  the  Form  of  the.  good  it  tag  ajaateat 
ttudy,  and  is  that  by  whose  use  just  thingj»~aaur~tne  me 
become  helpful  and  utrfuL  Now  you  certainly  know  that 
I  was  going  to  wy  this  and  alat  that  we  have  no  prop.-r 
knowledge  of  the  Form  of  the  good.  And  if  we  don't 
know  it,  though  we  thould  have  the  fullot  knowledge 
powible  of  all  rhe,  you  know  that  that  would  be  of  no  ute 
tn  us,  any  more  than  is  the  posMssion  of  anything  without 
the  good.  Or  do  you  think  there  it  any  advantaf 
untverwl  ponesaion  if  it  b  not  good,  or  in  understanding 
the  whole  world  except  the  good,  and  undemanding  nothing 
that  is  good  and  beautiful  ? 
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"By  heaven,  not  _,"  he  said. 

"Then  this,  too,  you  know,  that  the  many  think  the 
good  is  pleasure,  and  the  more  enlightened  think  it  is 
intelligence  r " 

"  Surely." 

"  Also,  my  friend,  that  those  latter  can't  reply  when  we 
ask  '  what  intelligence  ? '  and  are  forced  in  the  end  to  say 
*  intelligence  of  the  good  '  ? " 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  ridiculous  answer,"  he  said. 

"  Surely  it  is,"  I  said,  "  if  they  reproach  us  for  not  know 
ing  the  good,  and  then  repeat  the  word  *  good '  as  though 
we  did  know  it.  For  they  say  that  it  is  intelligence  of 
good,  as  though  we  understood  what  they  mean  when  they 
solemnly  utter  the  word  '  good.' " 

"  That  is  perfectly  true,"  he  said. 

"  Then  what  of  those  who  make  pleasure  the  good  ?  Are 
they  any  less  astray  than  the  others  ?  Are  not  they, 
too,  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  bad  plea 
sures  ? " 

"Most  certainly." 

"  Then  the  result  is  that  they  acknowledge  the  same 
thing  to  be  both  good  and  bad.  Is  not  that  the  case  ?  " 

«  Certainly." 

"Then  is  it  not  evident  that  there  are  many  and 
formidable  difficulties  in  the  subject  ?" 

«  Surely." 

"  Further,  is  it  not  evident  that  many  people  will  choose 
what  seems  just  and  beautiful,  and  will  be  content  to  do 
and  have  and  express  what  so  seems,  even  though  it 
actually  is  not,  just  and  beautiful  ?  But  seeming  good  never 
yet  contented  any  man.  Here  all  seek  the  reality  and  the 
semblance  is  treated  by  every  one  with  contempt." 

"  Certainly,"  he  said. 

"This,  then,  is  that  which  every  soul  pursues,  the 
motive  of  all  its  actions.  That  it  is  something,  the  soul 
divines,  but  what  it  is,  she  can  never  in  her  perplexity  fully 
comprehend.  She  has  no  steady  confidence  concerning  it, 
as  she  has  about  other  things,  and  therefore  she  loses  any 
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advantage  the  might  have  got  from  these.     Concerning  a  $06 
»ubiect  to  great  and  to  important,  can  we  my  that  the  best 
men  in  our  city,  thote  to  whom  we  shall  entrust  every 
thing,  ought  to  be  unenlightened  •  " 

*•  Certainly  not,**  he  wud. 

**  1  think,  in  any  ca»c,"  I  taid,  "  that  if  a  man  doe*  not 
know  how  part«ular  in%tance»  of  justice  and  beauty  are 
al«o  good,  these  iust  and  beautiful  thing*  will  find  in  him  a 
wotthlcm  guardian.  For  I  divine  that  no  man  will  know 
them  thoroughly  until  he  ha»  acquired  thi*  knowledge.** 

**  You  divine  excellently,"  he  taid. 

MThen  will  our  constitution  be  *et  in  proper  order  if 
•uch  a  guardian,  one  who  ha*  thi»  knowledge,  direct  it  ?** 

"  Inevitable,"  he  said.  **  But  for  yourself,  Socrates,  do 
rou  say  thai  the  good  is  knowledge,  or  pleasure,  or  some 
thing  ehe  ?  ** 

"Yes,  that  «  hke  you,"  I  wid.  uVou  have  made  it 
perfectlv  clear  all  thi«  while  that  you  wouldn't  be  content 
arith  other  people**  opinion*  on  thoc  marterv" 

••  Well,  Socrates"  he  wsd,  '*  it  docs  not  wem  to  me  right 
to  he  ahte  to  repeat  other  people'*  opinion*  and  never  your 
own  when  you  hate  given  *o  much  time  to  these  »ub» 
jectt.** 

••  Well,"  I  «aid,  *«  do  vou  think  it  right  to  make  pre 
tensions  to  knowledge  where  one  ha*  none  f  " 

44  No,**  he  Mid,  "certainly  not  to  rrake  pretensions  to 
<nowlo!ge  ;  but  it  b  nght  that  you  should  be  prepared  to 
state  what  rou  th.nk,  a*  oeing  what  you  think.** 

"  But  have  you  not  observed,**  I  va  ...  "  that  beliefs  which 
are  not  founded  on  knowledge  arc  all  ill-favoured  ?  The 
best  of  them  are  blind.  Do  you  think  that  men  who 
unintcUigemiy  believe  what  is  true  are  any  better  than 
blind  men  going  the  right  road  ?  ** 

44  No  better,"  he  m<d. 

"Then  do  you  want  u«  to  look  at  ilUfaroured,  blind, 
and  crooked  thing*  when  we  might  hear  shining  and 
beautiful  thing*  from  other*?' 

"  Now,  bv  heavens  Socrates***  vaid  GUucon,  M  don't  stop 
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as  if  you  were  at  the  end.     We  shall  be  quite  content  if  ' 
you  discuss  the  good  in  the  same  way  as  you  have  discussed 
justice,  and  temperance,  and  the  other  virtues." 

"  Well,  yes,  my  friend,"  I  said,  "  I  shall  be  quite  content 
myself.     But  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  manage  it,  and  if  | 
I  have  the  courage  to  try,  my  awkwardness  will  be  laughed    ( 
at.     But,  my  very  good  friends,  let  us  leave  for  the  moment 
the  question  of  what  the  good  actually  is.     To  reach  what 
is  now  in   my  mind   seems  too  ambitious  for  our  present 
attempt.     But  I  am  ready  to  state  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  offspring  of  the  good,  and  extremely  like  it,  if  the  proposal 
pleases  you  ;  if  not,  I  will  leave  it  alone." 

"  Please  state  it,"  he  said,  "  and  you  will  render  your 
account  of  the  parent  another  time." 

"  I  wish,"  I  said,  "  I  could  pay  and  you  could  collect  the 
parent  sum,  and  I  did  not  have  to  put  you  off  with 
the  increase  like  this.  Still,  take  this  increase  and  off 
spring  of  the  good  itself.  But  be  careful  that  I  do  not  un 
wittingly  deceive  you  by  giving  you  a  false  account  of  the 
increase." 

"  We  shall  take  as  good  care  as  we  can,"  he  said.  "  Will 
you  only  state  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  But  we  must  first  come  to  an  agree 
ment  by  my  reminding  you  of  what  we  said  before  and 
have  often  stated  elsewhere." 

"  What  ?  "  he  said. 

"  We  say,"  I  said,  "  and  make  the  distinction  in  our 
thought,  that  there  are  many  beautifuls  and  many  goods, 
and  so  on." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  on  the  other  hand,  we  set  up  also  a  real  beauty 
and  a  real  good,  and  so  on  with  all  the  things  we  before 
set  up  as  many,  and  we  put  each  now  under  one  Form, 
holding  that  there  is  but  one  Form  of  each,  and  we  call 
that  '  that  which  each  is.'  " 

'  That  is  so." 

'  The  first  we  say  are  seen  but  are  not  thought,  while 
the  Forms  are  thought  but  are  not  seen." 
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44  Mvtx  cenmmljf." 

"  With  what  in  ounrlve*  do  we  Mt  wluu  it  tten  ?  ** 

44  With  sight,"  he  «ud. 

.  -id  do  we  not  aha/*  I  Hid,  "bear  whac  t»  heard  with 
eannp.  and  perceive  with  the  other  tense*  ail  tenable 
bjecttf" 

44  Sure!  jr.** 

44  Now,  have  you  nocked,"  I  tai  J,  M  how  the  fashioner  of 
he  tense*  ha*  made  the  power  of  teeing  and  being  teen  in 

uch  the  mo*  ma/vciiout  wav  }  ' 

44  1  don't  know  that  I  have,"  he  «a>d. 

"  Well,  look  at  it  like  this.    I«  there  anything  of  another 
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which  i*  required  for  hearing  and  sound  if  the  one  it 
»  hear  and  the  other  to  be  beard,  so  that  in  the  abtence 
>»  this  tbird  thing,  hearing  will  not  hear  and  sound  not 
k  heard?** 

44  Nothing,"  he  «id. 

44  And  I  »ncr,"  I  Mid,  M  that  there  are  not  man?  other 
laculuc*,  if  there  are  any,  which  require  anything  of  thtt 
lort.  Can  TOU  name  any  f  " 

MNo,-be«aid. 

44  But  do  you  not  otaenre  that  the  power  of  tight  and 
tang  teen  require*  thb  '  " 

44  In  what  way  !  - 

44  Surely  when  there  b  Mfbt  in  the  eye*,  and  the  man 
»ho  hat  Mght  tries  to  UK  it,  and  there  it  colour  in  the 
>  \ible  object*,  fttill  you  know  that  unles*  a  quite  different 
third  thing  which  exist*  iu*t  for  th.»  end  it  alto  pment, 
light  wiU  tee  nothing,  and  colour  will  be  inviMble.** 

44  To  whit  do  you  refer  ?  "  be  asked. 

44  It  it  what  you  call  !;.'hi/*  I  aid. 

44  You  are  right,"  he  uud. 

"Then  the  *cine  «>f  «ght  and  the  power  ol  being  teen  are  90* 
o.ncd  together  by  a  yoke  nobler  in  no  mall  decree  than 
the  bond  which  umtn  other  yoke-fellow*,  inasmuch  M  light 
«»  not  ignoble." 

"  It  is  very  far  from  being  that,**  he  Mid. 
"  Then  whom  of  the  god*  in  heaven  can  you  OHM  M 
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the  author  of  this,  whose  light  makes  our  sight  see  in  the 
fairest  manner,  and  makes  what  is  seen  be  seen  ? " 

"  Him  whom  you  and  all  others  would  name,"  he  said. 
"  For  your  question  clearly  refers  to  the  sun." 

"  Then  is  not  sight  by  its  nature  in  this  relation  towards 
this  god  ? " 

"  In  what  relation  ?  " 

"  Neither  sight  itself,  nor  that  in  which  it  arises,  which 
we  call  the  eye,  is  the  sun." 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

"But  I  fancy  that  of  all  the  organs  of  the  senses  it  is 
most  like  the  sun." 

"  Very  much  so." 

"  And  does  it  not  possess  the  power  which  it  has,  by  the 
sun's  dispensation,  as  an  effluence  from  it  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  the  sun  is  not  sight,  is  it ;  but,  being  the  cause 
of  sight,  it  is  seen  by  the  same  ?  " 

"  That  is  so,"  he  said. 

"Then  you  may  say,"  I  said,  "that  this  is  my  statement 
concerning  the  offspring  of  the  good,  that  which  the  good 
has  produced  analogous  to  itself,  which  in  the  visible  world 
bears  the  same  relation  to  sight  and  what  is  seen,  as  in  the 
intelligible  the  good  bears  to  mind  and  what  is  thought." 

"  How  ?  "  he  said.     "  Explain  to  me  still  further." 

"  You  know,"  I  said,  "  that  when  a  man  turns  his  eyes 
not  to  those  objects  on  whose  colours  the  light  of  day  is 
shining,  but  to  those  where  the  lights  of  night  shine,  his 
eyes  grow  dim  and  appear  almost  blind,  as  though  pure  sight 
were  not  in  them  ? " 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  he  said. 

"  But  when  they  look  at  objects  on  which  the  sun  is 
shining,  I  fancy  that  these  same  eyes  see  distinctly,  and  it 
becomes  manifest  that  sight  is  in  them  ?  " 

"  Surely." 

"  Now  consider  the  soul  in  this  same  manner.  When 
it  is  stayed  upon  that  on  which  truth  and  being  are  shining, 
it  understands  and  knows  and  is  seen  to  have  reason.  But 
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when  it  t»  %taycd  on  thai  which  fe  OMBgleU  with 
that  which  i»  coming  into  being  and  paving  away,  th< 
believes  and  grow*  oonjuaad  at  it»  belief    water    up  and 
down,  and  ha»  the  appearance  oi  being  miAam  teason." 

44  Yes,  it  ha*.** 

"  Thiv  then,  which  impart*  truth  to  the  thing*  that  are 
known  and  the  power  of  knowing  to  the  knower,  you  nv» 
affirm  to  br  the  r  om,  of  the  good.  It  a  the  cause  of  know* 
ledge  and  truth,  and  you  may  copflanc  it  a»  being  known, 
but  while  knowledge  and  truth  are  both  beautiful,  you  will 
be  right  m  r  .nk  n  •  it  other  and  fairer  than  these.  And  a* 
tn  the  thei  world  it  i»  right  to  think  light  and  sight  uinhkc,  §09 
but  not  nght  to  think  them  the  tun,  to  her*  k  fa  right  ID 
think  both  knowledge  and  truth  like  the  good,  but  not  right 
to  think  either  of  them  the  good.  The  state  or  nature  of 
the  good  meat  be  honoured  Mill  more  highlr." 

M  You  apeak  of  an  incalculable  beautv,"  he  Mid,  -if  it 
give*  knowledge  and  truth,  and  itself  excek  them  is  beaut r 
Surely  you  do  not  mean  that  thr*  u  plea»ure  ' ' 

w  Do  not  hhvDhcaM.''  I  Mud.  ••  Rather  conwder  its  image 
in  ttm  further  aapect.** 

-Htiw?** 

M 1  fancy  that  you  will  wy  that  the  «m  .*nc*  to  voible 
objects  not  only  the  power  of  being  teen,  but  aho  their 
generation  and  growth  and  nourishment,  not  bong  itself 
generation.** 

**Ol  course  not." 

**  Then  you  may  tay  of  the  objects  of  knowledge  that  not 
only  their  being  known  comes  from  the  good,  bet  their 
ntttence  and  being  ajao  come  from  it,  though  the  good  u 
not  itielf  being  but  transcends  even  being  in  dignity  and 
power?" 

Gtaucon  said  very  comically,  **  By  Apollo,  a  miracukMt 

••  Well,**  1  Mid,  "  it  u  your  fink,  you  compelled  me  to 
uy  what  I  think  abuut  it. 

"  Don't,  please,  n«>p,"  be  said,  "  or  at  any  rate  complete 
i..c  simik  of  the  sun  if  you  have  utD  anything  to  »y.** 
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"  Yes,"  I  said,  u  I  still  have  many  things  to  say." 

"  Well,  don't  omit  the  smallest  thing,"  he  said. 

"  I  fancy,"  I  said,  "  that  I  shall  omit  much.  But  never 
theless  I  shall  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  omit  anythirg  which  can 
be  brought  forward  now." 

"  Do  not,"  he  said. 

"  Consider  then,"  I  said,  "  that,  as  we  say,  the  Sun  and 
the  Good  are  two  ;  the  one  is  king  of  the  intelligible  class 
and  sphere,  the  other  of  the  visible.  I  do  not  say  king  of 
heaven,  lest  you  should  think  I  was  playing  with  words. 
Now,  have  you  those  two  classes,  visible  and  intelligible  ? " 

"  I  have." 

"  Now,  take  a  line  divided  into  two  unequal  segments, 
and  divide  each  segment  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
suppose  the  first  segment  to  belong  to  the  visible,  and  the 
second  to  the  intelligible.  The  different  segments  will 
represent  in  their  comparative  clearness  and  obscurity — in 
the  visible  sphere,  the  first  segment  images.  By  images 
510  I  mean,  firstly,  shadows,  secondly,  reflections  in  water,  and 
in  things  that  are  close-grained  smooth  and  bright,  and 
all  similar  things,  if  you  understand." 

"  Yes,  I  understand." 

"  Make  the  second  segment  that  whereof  this  first  is  an 
image,  ordinary  living  creatures,  everything  that  grows  and 
everything  that  is  made." 

"I  have  done  so,"  he  :aid. 

"Then  will  you  also,"  I  asked,  "consent  to  say  that,  in 
respect  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the  section  has  been  made 
so  that  the  copy  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  that  of 
which  it  is  a  copy,  as  that  which  is  believed  to  that  which 
is  known  ? " 

"  Yes,  certainly  I  will,"  he  said. 

"  Then   consider   further   how   the   intelligible  segment 
must  be  divided." 
"  How  ?  " 

"  Thus.  In  the  one  subdivision  the  soul  is  forced  to 
conduct  her  search  from  hypotheses,  using  as  images  the 
things  which  were  in  the  first  segment  the  objects  of 
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imitation,  proceeding  not  to  a  beginning  but  to  an  end  } 
while  in  the  other,  that  which  bads  to  •  beginning  that 
has  no  hypothesis,  the  starts  from  a  hypothesis,  without 
using  the  image*  used  in  the  first,  and  conducts  her  in 
S4fnp!v  and  solely  by  the  Forms  themsclve*.** 

14  1  have  not  quite  ttodcftoood  what  you  sir,"  he 
said. 

M  Then  have  it  again,**  I  said.  M  You  will  understand  the 
more  easily  for  what  has  been  already  said.  I  fancy  that 
you  know  that  those  who  study  geometry  and  calculation 
and  similar  subjects,  take  as  hypotheses  the  odd  and  the 
even,  and  figures,  and  three  kinds  of  angles,  and  other 
%.rr..ju  things  in  each  different  inqu>ry.  They  make  them 
into  hypotheses  as  though  they  knew  them,  and  wiO  give  no 
further  account  of  them  either  to  t^eSBMkes  or  to  other* 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  plain  to  every  one.  Starting 
from  these,  they  go  on  till  they  amve  by  nynnNnt  at  the 
original  obiert  «  "  »>«r«r  inwr 

*  Yes,  that  I  know,*  he  said. 

"  Then  you  know  abo  that  they  use  the  visible  sjjissjsji 
and  figure*,  and  make  their  argument*  about  them,  though 
they  arc  not  thinking  about  them,  tot  ftbovt  those  things 
of  which  the  visible  are  images.  Their  arguments  con 
cern  the  real  square  and  a  real  diagonal,  not  the  diagonal 
which  they  draw,  and  so  with  c*Uf  thing.  The  actual 
things  which  they  model  and  draw,  which  again  have  their 
shadows  snd  images  in  the  water,  these  they  BOW  toe  as 
linage*  in  their  turn,  seeking  to  tot  those  very  reafities 
which  cannot  be  seen  except  by  the  understand  ing," 

•  That  .»  tfue,**  he  said. 

"  Therefore  I  described  this  class  as  intelligible  ;  but  I 
a.d  that  the  %>ul  is  compelled  to  use  bypothetc*  in  its 
investigation  of  it,  and  does  not  go  to  a  beginning,  since 
it  b  unable  tu  »:cp  out  of  and  beyond  hypotheses,  but  use* 
a*  inuge*  those  original*  from  which  image*  were  made  by 
the  objects  lower  down,  and  which  in  companion  with 
those  remoter  object*  are  esteemed  and  honoured  as  distinct 
ajui  clear.** 
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"  I  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  you  speak  of  the  subject 
of  geometrical  investigations  and  the  kindred  arts." 

"  Then  by  the  other  segment  of  the  intelligible  you  may 
understand  me  to  mean  that  which  the  mere  reasoning 
process  grasps  by  the  power  of  dialectic,  treating  its 
hypotheses  not  as  first  principles,  but  as  literally  hypotheses, 
that  is,  as  stepping  stones  and  starting  points,  until  it  comes 
as  far  as  that  which  is  not  hypothesis,  to  the  first  principle 
of  everything.  This  it  grasps,  and  then  reversing  its  pro 
cedure  takes  hold  of  that  which  takes  hold  of  this  first 
principle,  until  it  so  completes  its  descent.  It  never  uses  the 
help  of  any  sensible  object  at  all,  but  using  only  the  Forms 
themselves  it  descends  to  them,  and  with  Forms  it  ends." 

"  I  understand,"  he  said.  "  Not  quite  satisfactorily,  for  I 
think  you  are  describing  an  arduous  task  ;  but  I  see  that  you 
wish  to  distinguish  that  part  of  the  real  and  the  intelligible 
which  is  considered  by  the  science  of  dialectic,  as  truer  than 
that  which  is  the  object  of  what  are  called  the  arts.  The^e 
have  their  hypotheses  as  first  principles,  and  though  their 
students  are  obliged  to  study  them  with  the  understanding, 
not  with  the  senses,  still,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  make 
their  inquiries  with  reference  to  a  first  principle,  but  by 
starting  from  hypotheses,  you  think  that  they  do  not 
exercise  intelligence  on  these  subjects,  although  with  a  first 
principle  they  are  intelligible.  This  faculty  in  geometricians 
and  such  people  you  seem  to  call  understanding  and  not 
intelligence,  on  the  ground  that  understanding  lies  some 
where  between  belief  and  intelligence." 

''  Your  demonstration  is  quite  satisfactory,"  I  said. 
"  Now  assume  with  me  that  corresponding  to  these  four 
segments  there  are  four  states  which  arise  in  the  soul. 
To  the  highest  segment  assign  intelligence,  to  the  second 
understanding,  to  the  third  faith,  and  to  the  last  imagining. 
Then  arrange  these  proportionately,  and  consider  them  to 
have  such  a  degree  of  clearness  as  their  objects  have  of 
truth." 

"  I  understand,"  he  said,  "  and  agree  and  arrange  them  as 
you  propose." 
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"THE*  alter  this"  1  smid,  "hkcn  our  nature  in  it* education  $14 
and  want  of  education  ID  •  condidoa  whkh  I  may  thus 
describe.  Picture  men  in  an  underground  cave-dwelling, 
g  entrance  reaching  up  nine***  the  light  along 
wxith  of  the  cave ;  in  tht*  they  lie  from  thaw 
•  leg*  and  necks  in  chains,  »o  that  they  stay 
where  they  are  and  look  only  in  front  of  them,  a*  the  chain 
prevents  them  turning  their  heads  round.  Some  way  aft, 
and  higher  up,  a  fire  is  burning  behind  them,  and  between 
the  fire  and  the  prisoners  is  a  mad  on  higher  ground. 
Imagine  a  wall  built  along  this  road,  like  the  screens  which 
showmen  have  in  front  of  the  audience,  over  whkh  they 
'  ow  tht  puppets." 
M I  have  it/*  he  Mud. 

1  hen  picture   alto  men  carrying  along  this  wall  all  $15 
kind*  oi  article*  which  overtop  it,  statues  of  men  and  other 
creature*  in  scon*  and  wood  and  other  material*  (  naturally 
*ome  of  the  carrier*  are  *praking,  other*  are  Mien L  ** 
M  A  Mrange  image  and  strange  prisoners,**  he  said. 

.»ey  are  like  ourselves**  I  answered.  *•  For  in  the 
firw  place,  do  you  think  that  tuch  men  would  have  teen 
anything  of  themselves  or  of  each  other  except  the  shadow* 
thrown  by  the  h" re  on  the  wall  of  the  cave  opposite  to 
them?" 

"How  could  they,"  he  said,  M if  all  their  life  they  had 
been  forced  to  keep  their  head*  mo6onle*»  ? " 

"  What  would  they  have  seen  of  the  things  carried  along 
the  wall?     Would  it  not  be  the  same ?** 
"  Surely." 

"  Then  if  they  were  able  to  talk  with  one  another,  do 
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you  not  think  that  they  would  suppose  what  they  saw  to 
be  the  real  things  ? " 

"  Necessarily." 

"Then  what  if  there  were  in  their  prison  an  echo  from 
the  opposite  wall  ?  When  any  one  of  those  passing  by 
spoke,  do  you  imagine  that  they  could  help  thinking  that 
the  voice  came  from  the  shadow  passing  before  them  r " 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  he  said. 

"Then  most  assuredly,"  I  said,  "the  only  truth  that 
such  men  would  conceive  would  be  the  shadows  of  those 
manufactured  articles  ? " 

"  That  is  quite  inevitable,"  he  said. 

"  Then  consider,"  I  said,  "  the  manner  of  their  release 
from  their  bonds  and  the  cure  of  their  folly,  supposing  that 
they  attained  their  natural  destiny  in  some  such  way  as  this. 
Let  us  suppose  one  of  them  released,  and  forced  suddenly  to 
stand  up  and  turn  his  head,  and  walk  and  look  towards 
the  light.  Let  us  suppose  also  that  all  these  actions  gave 
him  pain,  and  that  he  was  too  dazzled  to  see  the  objects 
whose  shadows  he  had  been  watching  before.  What  do  you 
think  he  would  say  if  he  were  told  by  some  one  that  before 
he  had  been  seeing  mere  foolish  phantoms,  while  now  he 
was  nearer  to  being,  and  was  turned  to  what  in  a  higher 
degree  is,  and  was  looking  more  directly  at  it  ?  And  further, 
if  each  of  the  several  figures  passing  by  were  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  he  were  asked  to  say  what  each  was,  do  you  not 
think  that  he  would  be  perplexed,  and  would  imagine  that 
the  things  he  had  seen  before  were  truer  than  those  now 
pointed  out  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  much  truer,"  he  said. 

"  Then  if  he  were  forced  to  look  at  the  light  itself,  would 
not  his  eyes  ache,  and  would  he  not  try  to  escape  and  turn 
back  to  things  which  he  could  look  at,  and  think  that  they 
were  really  more  distinct  than  the  things  shown  him  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  if  some  one  were  to  drag  him  out  up 
the  steep  and  rugged  ascent,  and  did  not  let  go  till  he  had 
been  dragged  up  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  would  not  his 
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forced  journey  be  on*  of  pain  and  annoyance  i  and  when  $»* 
he  came  10  the  light,  would  not  hit  eyes  be  to  full  of  the 
glare  that  be  would  not  be  able  to  let  a  tingle  one  of  the 
ob>cct»  we  now  call  true?** 

M  Certainly,  not  all  at  once/'  he  said. 

••  Yes  I  rancy  that  be  would  need  time  before  he  could 
«ee  things  m  the  world  aSme.  At  tint  he  would  moat 
eauly  »ee  shadow*,  then  the  reflection*  in  water  of  men  and 
everything  else,  and,  finally,  the  things  themselves.  After 
that  he  could  look  at  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  iky  itself 
by  night,  turning  hit  eye*  to  the  light  of  the  ttan  and  the 
moon  more  easily  than  to  the  MA  or  to  the  tun't  light  by 
day?" 

••Surdy." 

••Then,  hat  of  all,  I  fancy  he  would  be  able  to  look  at 
the  Min  and  observe  to  nature,  not  id  appearance*  in  water 
or  on  alien  material,  but  the  very  aun  itself  in  id  own 
place?** 

"  Inevitably,**  he  said. 

44  And  that  done,  he  would  then  come  to  infer  concern 
ing  it  ihat  it  i»  the  tun  which  product*  the  Masons  and  yean, 
and  conirob  everything  m  the  sphere  of  the  visible,  and  is in 
a  manner  the  author  of  all  those  thing*  which  he  and  hi* 
fellow- prisoner*  uted  to  tee  ;  " 

44  It  i»  clear  that  thi»  will  be  hi*  next  conclusion,**  he  *aid. 

44  Well,  then,  if  he  t*  reminded  of  hi*  original  abode  and 
il>  wiadoro,  and  thoae  who  were  then  his  fellow- pn*oners 
do  you  not  think  that  he  will  pity  them  and  count  himsolf 
happy  in  the  change  ;  " 

44  Certainly." 

44  Now  tuppote  that  those  ufhoaois  had  had  among  them- 
*rive»  a  ty%tem  of  honour*  and  commendanons  that  prue* 
were  granted  to  the  man  who  had  the  keenett  eye  tor 
paiaing  object*  and  the  beat  memory  for  which  usually 
came  tint,  and  which  tecond,  and  which  came  toge* 
and  who  could  mott  cleverly  conjecture  from  thi*  what  was 
hkrly  to  come  in  the  future,  do  you  think  that  our  friend 
would  think  longingly  of  those  prises  and  envy  the  men 
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whom  the  prisoners  honour  and  set  in  authority  ?  Would 
he  not  rather  feel  what  Homer  describes,  and  wish  earnestly 

'  To  live  on  earth  a  swain, 
Or  serve  a  swain  for  hire,' 

or  suffer  anything  rather  than  be  so  the  victim  of  seeming 
and  live  in  their  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  certainly  think  that  he  would  endure 
anything  rather  than  that." 

"  Then  consider  this  point,"  I  said.  "  If  this  man  were 
to  descend  again  and  take  his  seat  in  his  old  place,  would 
not  his  eyes  be  full  of  darkness  because  he  had  just  come 
out  of  the  sunlight  ?  " 

"  Pvlost  certainly,"  he  said. 

"  And  suppose  that  he  had  again  to  take  part  with  the 
prisoners  there  in  the  old  contest  of  distinguishing  between 
the  shadows,  while  his  sight  was  confused  and  before  his 
517  eyes  had  got  steady  (and  it  might  take  them  quite  a  con 
siderable  time  to  get  used  to  the  darkness),  would  not  men 
laugh  at  him,  and  say  that  having  gone  up  above  he  had 
come  back  with  his  sight  ruined,  so  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  even  to  try  to  go  up  ?  And  do  you  not  think  that 
they  would  kill  him  who  tried  to  release  them  and  bear 
them  up,  if  they  could  lay  hands  on  him,  and  slay  him  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  he  said. 

"Now  this  simile,  my  dear  Glaucon,  must  be  applied  in 
all  its  parts  to  what  we  said  before  ;  the  sphere  revealed 
by  sight  being  likened  to  the  prison  dwelling,  and  the  light 
of  the  fire  therein  to  the  power  of  the  sun.  If  you  will  set 
the  upward  ascent  and  the  seeing  of  the  things  in  the 

i  O  O 

upper  world  with  the  upward  journey  of  the  soul  to  the 
intelligible  sphere,  you  will  have  my  surmise  ;  and  that  is 
what  you  are  anxious  to  have.  Whether  it  be  actually ._ 
true,  God  knows.  But  this  is  how  it  appears  to  me.  In 
the  world  of  knowledge  the  Form  of  the  good  is  perceived 
last  and  with  difficulty,  but  when  it  is  seen  it  must  be 
inferred  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  that  is  right  and  beautiful 
in  all  things,  producing  in  the  visible  world  light  and  the 
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lord  of  light,  and  being  itself  lord  in  the  intelligible  world 
and  the  giver  of  truth  and  reason,  and  this  Form  of  the 
food  must  be  teen  by  whosoever  would  act  wiselv  in  public 
or  in  private.** 

M  I  agree  with  you,"  he  said,  M  to  Car  a»  I  am  capable.** 

"Come,  then,**  I  said,  M  and  agree  with  me  in  thn  also  ; 
and  don't  be  Mirpmed  that  they  who  have  come  thin  far  are 
unwilling  to  trouble  thetmclves  wtth  mortal  attain,  and 
that  their  tout*  are  ever  eager  to  dwell  abmc.  For  thai  n 
but  narural  if  the  image  *  c  have  related  is  true.** 

*•  It  tv"  he  said. 

"  Then  do  you  think  it  at  all  surprising,"  I  said,  **  if  one 
who  has  come  from  divine  visions  to  the  world  of  men  piayt 
a  sorry  part  and  appears  very  ridiculous  when,  with  eyta 
still  confused  and  before  he  has  got  property  used  to  the 
Uarkneat  that  is  round  htm,  he  is  compelled  to  contend  in 
law  cuum  or  else  where  concerning  the  iharloiri  of  the 
just  -T  the  imaget  which  throw  those  shadows,  or  to  dispute 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  those  images  are  conceived 
»v  men  who  have  never  seen  real  justice  ;  " 

•*  No,  it  ts  anything  but  surprising,**  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  a  sensible  man  would  remember  that  the 
eyes  may  be  confused  in  two  ways,  and  for  two  reasons— b% 
a  change  from  light  to  darkness,  or  from  darkness  to  1;,-?  ? 
He  will  consider  that  the  «ame  may  happen  with  the  soul, 
and  when  he  teas  a  soul  in  trouble  and  unable  to  perceive, 
he  will  not  laugh  without  thinking  ;  rather  he  will  examine 
whether  it  has  come  from  a  bn.-htrr  light  and  i«  dim  because 
it  is  not  accustomed  to  the  darkne*,  or  whether  it  is  on  its 
way  from  ignorance  to  greater  brightness  and  it  daxzled 
with  the  greater  brilliance  ;  and  so  he  will  count  the  first 
happy  in  it*  condition  and  its  life,  but  the  second  he  will 
pitv,  and  if  he  please  to  laugh  at  it,  his  laughter  will  be  less 
ndkrulous  than  that  of  him  who  laughs  at  the  soul  that  baa 
come  from  the  light  above." 

"  You  speak  with  great  Fairness,**  he  said. 

M  'I  hen,"  I  said,  "  it  these  things  be  true,  we  mutt  think 
thu«  on  the  subject  before  us — that  education  is  not  what 
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certain  of  its  professors  declare  it  to  be.  They  say,  if  you 
remember,  that  they  put  knowledge  in  the  soul  where  no 
knowledge  has  been,  as  men  putting  sight  into  blind 
eyes." 

u  Yes,  they  do,"  he  said. 

"  But  our  present  argument,"  I  said,  "  shows  that  there 
resides  in  each  man's  soul  this  faculty  and  the  instrument 
wherewith  he  learns,  and  that  it  is  just  as  if  the  eye  could 
not  turn  from  darkness  to  light  unless  the  whole  body  turned 
^with  it;  so  this  faculty  and  instrument  must  be  wheeled  round 
together  with  the  whole  soul  away  from  that  which  is  be 
coming,  until  it  is  able  to  look  upon  and  to  endure  being 
and  the  brightest  blaze  of  being ;  and  that  we  declare  to  be 
the  good.  Do  we  not  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Education  then,"  I  said,  "  will  be  an  art  of  doing  this, 
art  of  conversion,  and  will  consider  in  what  manner  the 
X  soul  will  be  turned  round  most  easily  and  effectively.  Its 
-  aim  will  not  be  to  implant  vision  in  the  instrument  of  sight. 
It  will  regard  it  as  already  possessing  that,  but  as  being 
turned  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  not  looking  where  it 
ought,  and  it  will  try  to  set  this  right." 

"  That  seems  probable,"  he  said. 

"  Now  most  of  the  virtues  which  are  commonly  said  to 


belong  to  the  soul  seem    to   resemble   the  bodily  virtues. 
They  seem  to  be  really  implanted   by  habit  and   exercise 


where  they  have  not  previously  existed.  But  the  virtue  of 
wisdom  evidently  does  in  reality  belong  to  something  much 
more  divine,  which  never  loses  its  power,  but  which  from 
conversion  becomes  useful  and  advantageous,  or  again  useless 
519  and  harmful.  Or  have  you  never  noticed  how  shrewd  are 
the  little  eyes  of  the  souls  of  those  men  who  are  reputed 
vicious  but  clever,  and  how  sharply  they  see  through  the 
things  to  which  they  are  directed  ?  Their  soul's  vision  is 
not  feeble,  but  it  is  forced  to  serve  evil,  and  therefore  the 
more  sharply  it  sees,  the  more  evil  things  it  does." 

"  Certainly,"  he  said. 

"  Now  suppose,"  I  said,  "  that  from  their  earliest  years 
240 
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»uch  futures  had  been  under  the  knife  and  had  had  cut 
•m  them  thote  growths  heavy  m  lead,  which  partake 
of  the  nature  of  becoming,  which  gfutmnv  it*  greed*  and 
pleasure*  have  fastened  upon  them  and  wnich  drag  down 
ward*  their  tour*  vision  ;  if  they  had  been  released  from 
tfcote  incumbrances  and  turned  round  to  the  thing*  that 
are  true,  the  very  tame  souk  in  thoie  very  »me  men  would 
tee  them  »%  »harplv  ar.d  krrnly  a»  they  *ce  t .  •  .-  .4  .  . 

ttl.Ich  the?  are  DOW  directed.^* 

**  Thai  would  be  but  natural,"  he  Mid. 

*  And  it  thi*  not  abo   natural  and  inevitable  from  our 
pre  >ou*  remarks"  I  said,  "  that  the  city  would  net  er  be 
properly  governed  either  bv  men  who  are  uneducated  and 
without  experience  in  truth,  or  by  men   who  are,  all 
•  >  «,«•    •  ••  ">e  Drocest  pf  education  ?     The 

f  .  -\  at  which  they  should 

aim  in  all  that  they  do  for  themselves  or  for  the  state  ;  the 
second  will  not  act  without  compulsion,  imagining  that  they 
have  been  tramplantcd  to  the  nlands  oi  the  blot  without 
waiting  for  death.** 

••True,"  he  *aiJ. 

44  Then  it  will  be  our  ta*k  a*  founders'*  I  M^t  *  :° 
compel  the  best  natures  to  proceed  to  that  study  M 
we  declared  a  little  while  ago  to  be  the  highest,  to  pel- 
reive  the  good,  and  to  maju  i«iat  a*ccm  we  spoke  of;  and 
when  they  have  done  so,  and  looked  long  enough,  then 
»e  must  not  allow  them  the  liberty  which  they  now 
enjoy." 

« What  is  that?  - 

"  The  liberty,"  1  aud,  **  of  vuying  there,  and  refusing  to 
defend  again  to  the  pHsonen  and  to  share  with  them  in 
toils  and  honours  whether  they  be  mean  or  exalted." 

"What !  "  he  «atd  ;  **aie  we  to  do  them  an  injustice, 
force  on  them  a  worse   life  when   a   better  is  possible  lor 
them? 

44  You  have  Co;  gotten  aga^n,  my  friend,"  I  smid,  **th 
is  not  the  bw'»  concern  that  any  one  clas»  in  a  state  should 
live  turpajtingly  well.     Rather  it  contrives  a  good  life  for 
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%    the  whole  state,  harmonising  the  citizens  by  persuasion  and 


520  compulsion,  and  making  them  share  with  one  another  the 
advantage  which  each  class  can  contribute  to  the  com 
munity.  It  is  the  law  which  produces  such  men  in  the 
city  ;  not  in  order  to  leave  each  man  free  to  turn  where 
he  will,  but  that  it  may  itself  use  them  to  bind  the  city 
\  together." 

""  True,"  he  said,  "  I  had  forgotten." 
"  Consider  further,  Glaucon,"  I  said,  "  that  we  shall 
not  really  do  an  injustice  to  the  philosophers  who  arise 
in  our  city,  but  can  speak  justly  when  we  proceed  to  compel 
them  to  watch  over  and  care  for  the  others.  '  Itjs  jjuite 
reasonable,'  we  shall  say,  '  that  the  philosophers  who 
arise  in  other  cities  should  not  share  in  their  toils.  For 
there  they  are  spontaneous  growths,  and  their  city's 
constitution  has  only_Jiampered  them,  and  it  seems  fair 
that  the  self-sown  plant  which  is  debtor  to  no  man  for 
its  culture  should  not  be  eager  to  pay  the  price  of  its  culture 
to  anybody.  But  you  we  have  begotten  for  the  city  as 
well  as  for  yourselves  to  be  like  leaders  and  kings  in  a 
hive.  You  have  received  a  better  and  more  thorough 
education  than  those  other  philosophers,  and  are  more 
capable  of  participating  in  both  public  life  and  philosophy. 
You  must,  therefore,  descend  by  turns  to  dwell  with  the 
rest  of  the  city,  and  must  be  accustomed  to  see  the  dark 
objects;  for  when  you  are  accustomed,  you  will  .be  able 
to  see  a  thousand  times  better  than  those  _who  dwell  there, 
and  you  will  know  what  each  of  the  images  is,  and  of  what 
it  is  an  image,  because  you  have  seen  the  truth  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  just  and  good.  And  so  your  and  our  city 
will  become  a  waking  reality,  and  not  a  dream  like  most 
existing  cities,  which  are  peopled  by  men  fighting  about 
shadows  and  quarrelling  for  office  as  though  that  were  a 
notable  good.  Whereas  the  truth  surely  is  this,  that  that 
city  wherein  those  who  are  to  rule  are  least  anxious  for 
office  must  have  the  best  and  most  stable  constitution,  and 
where  you  have  the  contrary  disposition  in  your  rulers 
you  will  have  the  contrary  result.'  " 
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M  Certainly,"  be  aaid. 

"Then  do  you  fancy  that  oar  nurseling*  whrn  they  hear 
thb  will  disobey  us,  and  will  refuse  to  take  their  rum  in 
sharing  in  the  labours  of  the  city,  while  for  the  mott  of  their 
time  they  dwcli  with  one  another  in  the  world  of  light  ; " 

44  Impotable,"  he  amid.  w  It  »  a  just  demand,  and  they 
are  just.  And  assuredly  each  of  them  will  take  up  office 
a»  a  compulsory  duty,  reversing  the  attitude  of  those  who 
now  tuk  in  cities." 

*  Yes.  that  t>  to,  my  friend,"  I  mid.  "  If  you  can  dis 
cover  a  life  for  those  who  are  to  rule,  better  than  ruling, 
then  for  you  a  wcB  governed  city  i*  poaablc.  For  there 
alone  the  rulers  will  PC  th<ne  who  are  truly  rich,  not  in 
money,  but  in  the  primer  wealth  of  the  happy  man,  a  good 
and  wi*e  life.  But  irm  u  Y  where  men  wh 

p«>r  and  hungry  : 

arfaj:  •        ;.  >.-n  t.  J  u 

loDttnaui-.rd.    f -r  -Vrr.     " 

^:>d  Muh  a  civil  atul   jr.1  war  de>u<»>>  the  > 

•td  the  whole  %ute  with  them." 

"  Nf«nt  true,"  he  vud. 

"  Then,  do  you  know,"  I  laid,  "  a.i  v  life  where  |»  Jitic.il 
office  u  do>r.*fd  cjuxpc  the  life  of  trut  , 

•*  No,  certainly  not,"  he  va»d. 

*•  OfHce  must  not  be  wooed  by  those  who  love  her, 
you  will  have  nval  lovers  fighting?" 

"Surely." 

"  Then  arc  there  any  whom  you  can  compel  to  ui  -• 
take   the  guarduin^hip  of  the  state  except   those  who  are  <c. 
wtsrM  in  what  pertain*  to  the  best  government  of  the  city, 
and  who  also  poaneai  honoun  of  a  didcrcnt  kind  and  a    f 
nobler  life  than  that  of  the  statesmen  r  " 

•*  None,"  he  wud. 

"  And  nuw,  do  yuu  wuh  ua  to  consMicr  the  manner  in 
which  *uch  men  will  arise  in  the  iutc»  »•' d  •'  •»'«il 

be  brought  up  to  the  light,  }u*t  a»  certain  hen  J  to 

have  ^  Hauo  t«>  ^he  pod*  abvve  ? " 

"  Of  • «  u:  vc  I  do,"  he  *at<i. 

J"*l 
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"  And  this  would  seem  to  be  not  the  mere  spinning  of 
a  coin,  but  the  conversion  of  a  .soul  from  a  day  as  dark  as 
night  to  the  true  ascent  which  leads  towards  being,  which 
we  shall  declare  to  be  true  philosophy." 

"Certainly." 

"Then  must  we  not  consider  what  study  has  this 
effect  ? " 

"  Surely." 

"  Then  what  study,  Glaucon,  will  draw  the  soul  away 
from  becoming  to  being  ?  As  I  ask,  this  occurs  to_me. 
Did  we  not  say  that  these  rulers  when  young  hadjtojbe 
warrior  athletes  ? " 

"We  did." 

"Then  the  study  of  which  we  are  in  search  must  have 
this  further  quality  ? " 

"What?" 

"  It  must  be  not  without  use  to  warriors." 

"  Certainly,  if  possible,"  he  said. 

"Now  in  our  former  plan  they  were  trained  in  music 
and  gymnastic  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  But  gymnastic  surely  has  to  do  with  the  becoming  and 
perishing,  for  it  presides  over  the  increase  and  decay  of 
the  body?" 

"Evidently." 

"  Then  this  will  not  be  the  study  we  seek  ? " 

«  No." 

"  Then  will  it  be  music  as  we  formerly  described  it  ? " 

"  But  that,  if  you  remember,"  he  said,  "  was  the  counter 
part  of  gymnastic.  It  trained  the  guardians  bj^the^ 
influence  of  habit,  and  gave  them  not  knowledge  but  a  kind 
of  harmoniousness  by  means  of  harmony,  and  rhythmical 
grace  by  means  of  rhythm.  On  its  literary  side  it  had 
another  set  of  similar  characteristics,  both  in  its  fables  and 
in  those  of  its  tales  which  were  true.  There  was  in  it  no 
study  leading  to  anything  of  the  kind  which  you  are 
seeking." 

"You  remind  me  most  accurately,"  I  said.     "It 
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mhing  of  the  kind.     But,  my  wonderful  Giauron, 
what    will   fulfil   our    requ  .  •     For    the   crafts   we 

lurc.r  agreed,  *ic 

"  iurrlv.     Buc  i»  there  any  kind  of  study  left,  outside  of 
IUUSM:  aad  iymiMMlf    lad  the  crafts  ?  " 

r  we  have  nothing  left  to  choote  ovtside  of  tbov," 
M«ce  if   we    can    cbootc    tomethmg   of  universal 


14  What?" 

"  Well  ihif  common  study,  for  CTi*"!*1*.  which  is  taoi 

'  all  craft*,  all  n.  ,  >. 

.  one  muvt  Se^in  bv  learning.** 
••  What  «  it?  "he  said 

h«»  tnriing  study/'  1  Mid,  "  of  dittmguishinff||c_ajn« 
and  the  two  and  the  three.     1   /  •<-    t  :: 
ar  ihinetic  and  calculation.     I»  it  not  the  case  that   <• 

v-  r  ..  r  i«  compelled  to  take  some  share  in  this?" 
"  Mmt  certainly,*'  he  said. 
44  The  art  of  war  along  with  them  r  "  I  asked. 
**  Inevitably,**  he  said. 

i  es,"   I   said.      **  PmJamede*,  whenever   he  occur*   in 
tragedy,  is  always  exposing  Agamemnon  as  a  moat  ridiculous 
a  .       He  MVS  that   he,   Palamedet,  invented   number 
J  then  marshalled  the  ranks  of  the  army  at  Ilium  and 
• -d    the    ships   and   everything   eke   as   though   they 
had    been    uncounted    before,  and   as    though    apparently 
A.-amemnon  didn't  know  how  many  feet  he  had,  since  he 
could  not  count  ?    So  what  tort  of  a  general  do  you  think 
he  could  have  been  '  " 

44  A  strange  one,"  he  said,  **  if  that  was  true." 
**  Then  trull  we  not  decide,"  I  Mid,  "  that  the  ability  to 
calculate  and  count  is  a  »tu  •  ••.*!  for  a  nun  in  war  ?  " 

"  M<*ft  ewcntul,"  he  said,  "if  he  is  to  undent.*-  .!  \-\\- 
thing  about  drill,  or  even  if  he  is  to  be  a  man  at  all." 

"  Are  you  ttruck  with  the  tune  feature  in  this  study  at  I 
am  ?  "  I  asked. 

What  ?  "  he  said. 
"  It  teems  to  be  one  of  those  studies  we  are  sreking, 
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=  3  which  naturally  lead  to  knowing,  though  nobody  uses  it 
rightly,  a  study  which  wholly  draws  us  towards  being." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said. 

"I  shall  try,"  I  said,  "to  make  plain  my  opinion  on  the 
matter.  I  distinguish  to  myself  certain  things  as  leading 
and  others  as  not  leading  in  the  direction  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  You  must  consider  them  along  with  me  and 
agree  or  disagree.  Then  we  shall  see  more  clearly  whether 
it  is  as  I  divine." 

"Explain  then,"  he  said. 

"  I  will  explain,"  I  said,  "  that  there  are  some  things 
in  sensation  which  do  not  stimulate  the  intelligence  to 
inquiry  because  the  judgment  of  sensation  upon  them  is 
satisfactory,  and  others  which  positively  insist  upon  the 
intelligence  inquiring  into  them,  because  sensation  gives  no 
satisfactory  result." 

•    "  Obviously,"    he   said,    "  you   mean    objects  seen    at    a 
distance  and  painting  in  perspective." 

"  You  have  not  quite  taken  my  meaning,"  I  said. 

"  What  then  do  you  mean  ? "  he  said. 

"  The  not  stimulating,"  I  said,  "are  those  which  dpjio| 
at  once  pass  over  into  a  contrary  perception.  I  class  as 
stimulating  those  which  do  so  pass,  where  the  perception, 
whether  it  be  of  a  near  or  distant  object,  indicates  no  one 
thing  more  than  its  contrary.  You  will  understand  more 
clearly  what  I  mean  in  this  way.  Here,  say,  are  three 
fingers,  the  little  finger,  the  middle  finger,  and  the  tKTnT"" 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  You  may  conceive  that  I  am  speaking  of  them  as  seen 
from  close  at  hand.  Now,  will  you  please  consider  this 
question  about  them  ? " 

"What?" 

"  Each  of  these  surely  appears  equally  a  finger,  and  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
one  we  are  looking  at  is  the  middle  or  one  of  the  extremes, 
whether  it  is  white  or  black,  thick  or  thin,  and  so  on.  For 
in  all  these  points  the  ordinary  mind  is  not  compelled  to  ask 
of  the  intelligence,  '  Then  what  is  a  finger  ? '  For  sight 
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not  at  a»y  stage  suddenly  informed  the  mind  (hat  the 
TT  »  the  opposite  of  a  finder. " 
No,  certainly  not,**  he  and. 
Then,"  I  M>d.  M*uch  an  experience  naturally  doe*  not 

or  aroute  the  intelligence.** 
Natural!*  not.** 

•o  the  other  hand,  dor*  «ght  ate  adequately  the 
or  the  tnullnes*  of  the  nngen,  and  does  it  make  no 
whether  any  one  of  them  »  in  the  middle  or  on 
The  tame  oecstson  may  be  asked  of  the 
lion  of  thickness  and  thmnn*  or  softness  and  hardness 
the  sensation  of  touch.  And  arc  not  the  communication* 
the  other  semes  *imtlarl«.  defartive  t  l»  not  thi»  the  pro- 
with  each  of  (hem  '  In  the  nrst  place,  »  not  the 
which  deals  with  the  hard  also  compelled  to  deal 
uh  the  soft,  so  that  it  announce*  to  the  toei  that  it  per- 
the  meat  thing  to  be  hard  and  toft  f  ** 
os**hcm*d. 

••  I  hen  in  «uch  caati."  I  *a>d,  M  muai  MM  the  tout  he  at  a 
a*  to  what  infonnmion  the  perrcption  a  conveyiaf  by 
.'  ttnce  rt  calk  the  auac  thing  alan  tort,  and  what  the 
of  light  and  heavy  by  *  light '  and  '  hea«y,'  if  it 
of  the  heavy  a*  light  anJ  of  the  light  a*  heavy  f 
'Ye*/*  he  w«d,  Mthe*e  are  •trangr  communications  for 
mmd  to  receive,  and  call  for  inquiry.** 
'Then    nararaily    in    «ech  caaea,**   I    mid,   Mthc  mind 
cakuiation  and  intelligence  to  it*  aid,  and  trie* 
whether  each  of  the  nutter*  announced  M  one 


*•  •  Surdr.** 

"  And  if  two,  doe*  not  each  of  theet  two  appear  distinct 
MB  the  other.and  one  ; 
•Ye*,- 

MThen   if  each   »  one  and  both  together  are  two,  the 
ind   will    undarHind   the    two  a*  leparate  ;    for   if   they 
not  *eparaic,  it  would  not  have  understood  them  V 
n,  hut  *«  one  .'  ** 
"True." 
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523  which  naturally  lead  to  knowing,  though  nobody  uses  it 
rightly,  a  study  which  wholly  draws  us  towards  being." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  shall  try,"  I  said,  "  to  make  plain  my  opinion  on  the 
matter.  I  distinguish  to  myself  certain  things  as  leading 
and  others  as  not  leading  in  the  direction  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  You  must  consider  them  along  with  me  and 
agree  or  disagree.  Then  we  shall  see  more  clearly  whether 
it  is  as  I  divine.'* 

"Explain  then,"  he  said. 

~" "  I  will  explain,"  I  said,  "  that  there  are  some  things 
in  sensation  which  do  not  stimulate  the  intelligence  to 
inquiry  because  the  judgment  of  sensation  upon  them  is 
satisfactory,  and  others  which  positively  insist  upon  the 
intelligence  inquiring  into  them,  because  sensation  gives  no 
satisfactory  result." 

"  Obviously,"  he  said,  "  you  mean  objects  seen  at  a 
distance  and  painting  in  perspective." 

"You  have  not  quite  taken  my  meaning,"  I  said. 

"  What  then  do  you  mean  ? "  he  said. 

"The  not  stimulating,"  I  said,  "are  those  which  dp  not 
at  once  pass  over  into  a  contrary  perception.  I  class  as 
stimulating  those  which  do  so  pass,  where  the  perceptlofi, 
whether  it  be  of  a  near  or  distant  object,  indicates  no  one 
thing  more  than  its  contrary.  You  will  understand  more 
clearly  what  I  mean  in  this  way.  Here,  say,  are  three 
fingers,  the  little  ringer,  the  middle  finger,  and  the  tKir37"~ 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"  You  may  conceive  that  I  am  speaking  of  them  as  seen 
from  close  at  hand.  Now,  will  you  please  consider  this 
question  about  them  ? " 

"What?" 

"  Each  of  these  surely  appears  equally  a  finger,  and  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
one  we  are  looking  at  is  the  middle  or  one  of  the  extremes, 
whether  it  is  white  or  black,  thick  or  thin,  and  so  on.  For 
in  all  these  points  the  ordinary  mind  is  not  compelled  to  ask 
of  the  intelligence,  *  Then  what  is  a  finger  ? '  For  sight 
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not  at  any  stag*  tuddenly  informed  the  mind  that  the 

»  the    ppuatei  of  a  finger.** 
No,  certainly  not,"  he  Mid. 
Then,**  I  Mid,  "such  an  experience  naturally  doe*  MM 

or  arouse  the  intelligence.** 
Naturally  not.** 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  does  tight  tee  adequately  the 
•ness  or  the  small  ness  of  the  fingers,  and  does  it  make  no 
whether  any  one  of  them  b  in  the  middle  or  on 
I  The  same  question  may  be  asked  of  the 
of  thickness  and  thinness  or  soft  ness  and  hardness 
the  srnMtion  of  touch.  And  are  not  the  communications 
the  other  senses  similarly  defective  ?  It  not  this  the  pro- 
lure  with  each  of  them  ;  In  the  first  place,  b  not  the 
ception  which  dealt  with  the  hard  alto  compelled  to  deal 
the  toft,  to  chat  it  announces  to  the  tool  that  it  per- 
nes  the  Mine  thing  to  be  hard  and  tort?" 


14  Then  in  tuch  cases,**  I  Mid,  "  must  not  the  soul  be  at  a 
as  to  what  information  the  perception  b  conveying  by 
•d,"  since  it  calls  the  same  thing  also  sort,  and  what  the 
of  light  and  heavv  by  *  light '  and  *  heavy,'  if  it 
of  the  heavy  at  light  and  of  the  light  at  heavy  ? 
"Yes,**  he  Mid,  M these  are  strangr  communications  for 
mind  to  receive,  and  call  for  inquiry.*' 
Then  naturally  in  such  cases,**  I  Mid,  Mthe  mind 
summons  calculation  and  intelligence  to  itt  aid,  and  tries 
to  consider  whether  each  of  the  matters  announced  it  one 
jay  two?* 

ardv." 

M  And  if  two,  does  not  each  of  these  two  appear  distinct 
om  the  other.ar.a  one  ;  " 
"Yes." 

i  hen   if  each    it  one  and  both  together  are  two,  the 
mind   will    understand   the    two  at  separate  ;    for   if  they 
[were  not  separate,  it  would  not  have  understood  them  as 
{two,  hut  a*  one  ?  " 
"True." 
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"Now,  sight  also,  we  say,  saw  big  and  little,  onl) 
not  separate,  but  as  a  confused  something.  Is  that  no1 
so  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  But  in  order  to  make  this  clear  the  intelligence  was 
compelled  in  its  turn  to  see  big  and  little,  but  in  tht 
opposite  way  from  sight,  not  confused,  but  distinct." 

"True." 

"  Then  is  it  not  from  some  such  reason  that  it  first  occur; 
to  us  to  ask,  l  Then  what  is  "  the  big  "  and  "  the  little  "  ?  " 
*  "Assuredly." 

"And  thus  we    distinguish  on   the  one    hand    what  i; 
:   thought,  and  on  the  other  what  is  seen  ? 

"  Most  true,"  he  said. 

"  Then  this  is  what  I  was  trying  to  express  a  momen: 
ago  when  I  said  that  some  things  stimulate  the  understand 
ing  and  some  do  not,  and  defined  as  stimulating  those  thing: 
which  strike  upon  the  senses  along  with  their  opposites  . 
those  which  do  not,  as  not  rousing  the  intelligence." 

"I  now  understand,"  he  said,  "and  I  agree." 

"  Well,  then,  to  which  of  those  do  number  and  the  ont 
seem  to  belong  ?  " 

"I  cannot  make  up  my  mind." 

"  Come  ! "  I  said,  "  draw  an  inference  from  our  previou: 
\  >\remarks.    If  the  one,  itself  and  by  itself,  is  seen  or  apprehendec 
"t)y  any  other  of  the  senses  adequately,  then  like  the  finge 
we  spoke  of,  it  will  not  have  the  quality  ..of -drawing  towarc^ 
being.     But  if  some  contradiction  is  always  seen  along  witl 
it,  so  that  it  seems  no  more  one  than  the  opposite  of  one 
then   this    will    necessitate    the    critic,    and   the   soul    wil 
necessarily  in  this  case  be  at  a  loss,  and  will  have  to  makt 
search,  setting  the  intelligence  within  it  in  motion,  and  t( 
ask,  '  What  then  is  the  one  itself,'  and  so  the  studying  o 
the  one  will  be  of  those  things   which  lead  on  and  turr 
us  round  to  the  sight  of  that  which  is." 
525       "Yes,"   he  said,  "and  the  seeing  of  the  one  has  thi; 
quality  in  a    marked  degree,  for    we   see  the   same  thing 
at  the  same  time  as  one  and  infinite  in   number." 
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•  Then  if  thi»  ts  the  ca*e  with  the  one/'  I  taid,  M  it  it  not 
the  tame  wrh  all  number  f  " 
44  Surdy." 

:  jt  calculation  and  arithmetic  are  throughout  concerned 
with  number  ;  " 
•Certainly." 

MTbcn  ther  a/c  »een  to  k»-i  towards  truth  f 
M  Yei,  in  a  pre.em.nent  degree.** 

"Then  bcrc  apparently  we  bare  onr  of  the  studie*  which 

we  we  vrxiuag.     For  trm  study  amor  for 

nil,  and  to  a  philosopher,  because  he  must  rite  above 

•••  •  an.!       .   •      :  on  being  if  he  ts  ever  to  become  a 

r  arithuKt  -  .+  '•• 
•That  :•  to,**  he  Mid. 

M  But  -ur  guardian  it  both  warrior  and  philosopher  ? " 
**5ureJy.M 

'•  'I  hen  it  will  be  fitting,  GLauron,  to  prescribe  this  study 
by  law,  and  to  peraiatie  those  who  are  to  share  in  the  highest 
aria  f»  of  the  city  to  take  to  calculation,  and  embrace  it  in 
no  amateur  spirit.  They  must  go  on  until  they  arnre  by 
the  help  of  khcer  ::  'r  KC  at  a  vu.c  ,-i  ...»  the  natuiaVflC 
num"<'».  ••"'  like  merchant!  and  pedlars  (or 

»r  r  s»i  A  AT, 

and  •  -.r.t'i: 

44  Mott  excellent  words,"  he  taid. 

44  Further  it  strikes  me,"  I  said,  "  now  that  we  have 
mentioned  the  study  of  calculation,  how  elegant  it  is  and 
m  what  manifold  wars  it  help*  our  dc*u«*  *t  tt  ts  pursued 
not  far  commerrtaJ  en  i>  but  fas  the  aake  of  knowUdfte." 

-  hi  whit  way  ?  **  he  said. 

44  In  this  way  which  we  hare  just  been  memiooutg.  It 
power fullj  draws  the  soul  above,  and  forces  ic  to  reason 
concerning  the  number*  thcmxrlvr*,  :»t  allowing  any 
discussion  which  present*  to  the  «ou)  numbers  wuh  bodies 
that  can  be  seen  or  touched.  You  know  how  it  tt  with 
skilled  mathematician* '  If  any  one  in  an  argument 
attempts  to  direct  the  one,  they  laugh  at  him,  and  will 
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not  allow   it.     If  you  cut  it  up,  they  multiply  it,  taking 
good  care  that  the  one  shall  never  appear  as  not  one  but 
as  many  parts." 
P__JiSjrhat  is  perfectly  true." 

52J5  "  Then  what,  Glaucon,  if  you  were  to  say  to  them,  '  My 
wonderful  friend,  what  sort  of  numbers  are  you  discussing 
in  which  the  one  answers  your  claims,  in  which  each 
"one"  is  equal  to  every  other  "one"  without  the  smallest 
difference  and  contains  within  itself  no  parts?'  How  do; 
you  think  they  would  reply  ? " 

^""i  fancy  by  saying  that  they  are  talking  about  those 
numbers  which  can  be  apprehended  by  the  understanding 
alone,  but  in  no  other  way." 

"Do  you  see  then,  my  friend,"  1  said,  "that  this  study 
may  fairly  be  thought  necessary  for  us,  since  we  find  that 
it  necessitates  that  the  soul  shall  apply  intelligence  itself  to 
-     ;  truth  itself?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  he  said  ;  "  it  does  that  in  a  very  marked 
degree." 

"Further,  have  you  ever  noticed  that  those  who  have 
a  natural  capacity  for  calculation  are,  generally  speaking, 
naturally  quick  at  all  kinds  of  study ;  while  men  of  slow 
intellect,  if  they  are  trained  and  exercised  in  arithmetic,  if 
they  get  nothing  else  from  it,  at  least  all  improve  and 
become  sharper  than  they  were  before  ? " 

"  That  is  so,"  he  said. 

"  And  I  fancy  you  will  not  easily  find  many  studies  which 
are  more  trouble  to  learn  and  practice  than  this  one  ? " 

«  No." 

"Then  for  all  these  reasons  we  must  not  neglect  the 
study,  but  those  who  have  the  best  natures  must  be 
trained  in  it  ? " 

"  I  agree,"  he  said. 

"  Then  let  that  be  one  point  settled,"  I  said.  "  Secondly, 
let  us  examine  whether  the  study  which  borders  on  arith 
metic  suits  us/' 

"  What  is  that  P'  he  said.     "  Do  you  mean  geometry  ? " 

"  Just  that,"  I  said. 
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•Obviously,"  be  «aid,  uto  much  of  it  as  applies  to  war- 
like  operation*  it  tumble.  In  pitching  camp,  occupying 
position*,  dating  up  or  deploring  an  army,  and  generally 
in  executing  other  mamruvres  on  the  field  of  battle  or 
on  the  march,  it  will  make  a  difference  whether  a  man 
»  a  geometrician  or  not." 

*  Yes"  I  said,  M  but  for  such  purpose*  quite  a  little 
geometry  and  calculation  it  sufficient.  For  the  greater 
and  the  more  advanced  portion  we  must  consider  whether 
it  tend*  to  the  other  result,  to  making  ft  easier  to  perceive 
the  Form  of  the  good.  All  things  have  this  tendency,  we 
say,  if  they  compel  the  soul  to  turn  towards  that  region 
which  contains  that  most  bit  MTU!  tphere  of  being  which 
it  is  mo»t  necessary  for  the  soul  to  see.**  _ 

«  You  are  right,"  be  said.  (  M  £  */*J\ 

rThrn  If  it  compel*  u»  to  behold  being,  it  i*  suitable  ; 
if  to  behold  becoming,  it  i«  unsuitable  ?** 

M  That  is  ou>  statement." 

"But  none  who  have  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  517 
geometry,"    I   said,   "will    deny  that    the    nature   of  this 
science  is  in  exact  contradiction   to  the  arguments   u«ed 
in  it  by  its  profcoorv** 

M  In  what  way  ?  **  he  a%ked. 

**  Well,  they  talk  in  most  ridiculous  and  beggarly  fashion  ; 
for  they  speak  like  men  of  business,  and  as  though  all 
tbrir  demon%trat)ons  had  a  practical  aim,  with  their  talk 
of  squaring  and  applying  and  adding,  and  so  on.  But 
*urely  the  whole  study  is  carried  on  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge." 

••  Most  certainly,"  he  said. 

Then  must  we  not  admit  this  further  point  f " 

"What?" 

**That  it  is  for  the  knowledge  of  (hat  which  alwayi  is, 
not  of  that   which   at   tome  particular   place  and   time  is 
/becoming  and  pemhing." 

••  That  may  well  be  agreed,"  he  said.  u  For  geometrical 
knowledge  is  of  that  which  always  is." 

"Then,  my  fine  fellow,  it  will  draw  the  soul  towards 
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truth  and  complete  the  philosophic  understanding,  making 
us  raise  upward  what  now  we  wrongly  direct  downwards  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  will  do  that  as  far  as  may  be,"  he  said. 

"Then  you  must  prescribe,"  I  said,  "as  far  as  may  be, 
that  those  in  your  City  Beautiful  shall  in  no  way  neglect 
geometry.  Its  accidental  advantages  also  are  by  no  means 
unimportant." 

"Which?"  he  said. 

"Those  you  mentioned,"  I  said,  "  which  concern  ^war^- 
;  And,  for  that  matter,  in  all  forms  of  study  where  we  wish. 
to  ensure  ready  understanding,  we  know  perfectly  well  t_hat__ 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  one  who 
has  studied  geometry  and  one  who  has  not." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  all  the  difference,"  he  said. 

"  Then  shall  we  decide  upon  this  as  a  second  study  for 
our  young  men  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  Then  shall  we  put  astronomy  third  ?     Do  you  agree  r  " 

!"  Certainly  I  do,"  he  said.     "  An  attentive  observation 
of  the  times  of  months  and  years  is  suitable  not  only  for 
agriculture  and  navigation,  but  also  for  generalship  no  less." 
--"You  are  a  charming  fellow,"  I  said.     "You  seem  to 
be  afraid  that  the  multitude  will  think  you  are  prescribing 
useless  studies.    And  indeed  it  is  no  simple  matter,  but  quite 
difficult,  to  believe  that  in  these  studies  some  instrument  in 
>  each  man's  soul,  which  was  being  destroyed  and  "blinded  by 
other  pursuits,   is  here  purged  and   rekindled — a  salvation 
more  precious  than  that  of  thousands  of  eyes.     For  with 
/  this  instrument  alone  is  truth  perceived.     Now  those  who 
/   agree  with  us  in  this  will  most  vehemently  approve  of  your 
proposals,  but  those  who  have  never  perceived  this  truth 
will  naturally  think   that  you  are  talking  nonsense.      For 
they    cannot    see    any    other    advantage    in    those    studies 
28  worth   mentioning       So  make  up  your  mind  with   which 
party  you  are  arguing,  or  whether  you  are  not  concerned 
'with  one  or  the  other  of  them  but  will  carry  on  the  argu 
ment  chiefly  for  your  own  satisfaction,  though  you  have  no 
objection  if  any  one  else  gets  any  advantage  from  it." 
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M  I  chooK  the  last  alternative,"  be  said,  M  to  speak  and 
•fc  and  answer  chiefly  for  my  own 

"Fall  back,  then/  I  s*id,  "Air  we  made  a  mistake  a 
moment  ago  in  deciding  what  came  next  to  geometry." 

M  In  what  way  ?  **  be  said. 

M  After  plane  geometry,"  1  aid,  "  we  took  solids  already 
in  revolution  before  s  bv  themselves.  But  it  it  rigbt 
alter  the  second  increase  m  take  The  third,  and  that  it 
turely  concerned  with  cubic  Increase  and  bodie»  with 
deptk?" 

••  It  is"  he  said.  **  But  those  prnManM,  Socrates  seem 
to  be  still  unsolved.** 

M There  are  two  reasons  for  that,"  I  said.  "They  are 
difficult,  and  are  only  feeblr  investigated,  because  no  city 
holds  them  in  honour;  at •  i,  .  :e-s  their  investigator! 
nrrd  a  superintendent  j  wr  ••  ther  will  come  to  no 

anlnrinm  To  find  »uch  a  man  H  bard  enough  ;  but  when 
you  have  found  him,  as  thing*  are  at  prr  m:  the  mveiti* 
nton  tn  the  tciefice  would  be  too  conceited  to  obey  him. 
But  if  the  whole  city  thould  co-operate  with  the  tupehn* 
imden t  and  pay  honour  to  the  itud*,  then  they  would 
obey,  and  the  real  najure  of  (bos*  problems  would  be 
brought  to  light  as  the  rcfQJtof  steady  and  r%otous  in* 
»c*tu*ation.  For  even'  now,  though  the  public  despise  and 
dncourage  the  subject,  and  its  investigators  Jo  not  under- 
stand  its  usefulnettt  nevertheless  in  spite  of  all  these 
obstacles  it  make*  prugm*,  such  is  the  charm  of  the  study  } 
and  it  would  be  in  no  way  surprising  iT  its  problems  were 
explained.** 

44  Yes"  he  said,  **  there  b  an  extraordinary  charm  about 
the  subject  But  tell  me  more  clearly  what  you  meant 
a  mommt  ago.  You  defined  geometry,  I  think,  as  the 
investigation  of  the  plane  ? ' 

-Yes,"  I  said. 

••  Then  at  first, **  he  said,  "you  put  astronomy  next  to  it, 
but  afterwards  you  drew  back  ? " 

"  Yes,"  I  said  j  **  in  my  hurry  to  get  through  everything 
quickly  I  only  go  more  slowly.  The  inquiry  into  the 
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dimension  of  depth  comes  next ;  but  I  left  it  out  because 
it  is  so  ridiculously  investigated,  and  after  geometry  named 
astronomy,  which  is  the  motion  of  solids." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  let  us  put  astronomy  fourth,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  study  that  is  now  neglected  will  exist 
if  the  city  takes  it  up." 

"  That  is  reasonable,"  he  said.  "  You  rebuked  me  a 
moment  ago,  Socrates,  for  my  inept  praise  of  astronomy. 
But  now  I  can  praise  it  from  the  point  of  view  from  which 
529  you  pursue  it.  For  it  seems  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that 
astronomy,  at  any  rate,  compels  the  soul  to  look  on  high, 
and  from  things  here  leads  it  yonder." 

"  Possibly,"  I  said,  "  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  but  myself. 
For  I  don't  think  as  you  do." 

"  But  how  then  ? "  he  said. 

"In  the  way  in  which  those  who  would  lead  us  to 
philosophy  now  pursue  the  study,  it  seems  to  me  simply  to 
make  men  look  downward." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  he  said. 

"  You  seem  to  me,"  I  said,  "  to  display  a  fine  assurance 
in  your  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  study  which  deals 
with  things  above.  Apparently  you  would  think  that  a 
man  was  using  his  reason  and  not  his  eyes,  if  he  learnt 
something  by  gazing  at  a  carved  ceiling  with  his  head  bent 
back.  Possibly  you  are  right  to  think  so,  and  I  am  a  simple 
fool.  But  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  study  as  one  that 
makes  the  soul  look  on  high  except  that  which  is  concerned 
with  being  and  the  unseen.  If  any  one  attempts  to  learn 
anything  which  is  perceivable — his  open  mouth  may  yawn 
upwards  or  his  closed  mouth  purse  downwards,  it  makes  no 
difference.  He,  I  declare,  will  never  learn.  For  such 
things  do  not  admit  of  knowledge,  and  his  soul  is  looking 
downwards  and  not  up,  though  you  may  stretch  him  on  his 
back  on  the  ground  or  float  him  in  the  sea  for  his  studies." 

"  I  am  justly  punished,"  he  said.  "  You  were  right  to 
rebuke  me.  But  what  then  did  you  mean  by  saying  that 
astronomy  ought  to  be  studied  on  a  system  very  different 
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from  the  present  one,  if  its  students  were  to  learn  anything 
of  value  for  our  purposes  '  " 

M  This,"  I  Mid.  "  These  ornaments  of  the  heavens  *mce 
they  adorn  a  visible  sky,  should  be  thought  to  be  the  most 
•oratiful  and  to  have  the  most  perfect  nature  amongst 
v ruble  thin  pi,  but  to  (all  far  short  of  those  true  adornments, 
tho*e  movement »  wherewith  pure  velocity  and  pure  re 
tardation,  in  true  number  and  in  all  true  figure*,  are  moved 
in  relation  to  each  other,  and  wherewith  they  also  move 
that  which  »»  within  them,  which  matter*  are  to  be  appre 
hended  by  reason  and  understanding,  but  not  by  tight. 
Do  you  disagree  !  " 

M  Certainly  not/'  he  »aid. 

44  Then,**  I  Mud,  M  we  mu«t  use  the  adornments  of  heaven 
•  model*  in  our  study  of  thoae  true  ornaments,  as  though 
we  had  come  across  diagrams  drawn  and  elaborated  with 
•mrpaating  skill  by  Da^ahjs  or  aon»e  other  artiM  or  draughts 
man.  For  surely  any  competent  geometrician  on  seeing 
Mch  diagrams  would  think  that  they  were  most  beautifully 
executed,  but  would  consider  it  ridiculous  to  examine  them 
seriously  with  any  hope  of  finding  in  them  the  truths  of 
•quality  or  duplicity  or  any  other  ratio"  530 

'•  Mow  could  it  help  being  ridiculous?**  be  said. 

"  Then,**  I  said,  *  do  von  rancy  that  he  who  is  reallv  an 
•tfuumilii  will  not  fed  the  same  when  he  contemplates 
the  motions  of  the  stars?  He  will  think  that  heaven  and 
what  it  contains  have  been  composed  by  heaven's  creator 
with  the  utmost  beauty  that  the  composition  of  such  things 
allows  )  but  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  night  and  day,  of 
days  and  months  and  months  and  years,  and  of  the  other 
stars  to  sun  and  moon  and  to  each  other,  do  you  not  think 
that  he  will  regard  with  astonishment  the  man  who  con- 
stdcrs  that  these  objects,  bodily  and  visible  as  they  are,  are 
ever  invariable  and  never  decline  from  their  courses,  and 
will  think  it  absurd  to  make  enormous  efforts  to  apprehend 
the  truth  of  these  matter* ;  " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  M 1  certainly  think  so  now,  as  I  listen  to 
your  words." 
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"  Astronomy  then,"  I  said,  "  like  geometry,  we  shall 
pursue  by  the  help  of  problems,  and  leave  the  starry 
heavens  alone  ;  if  we  hope  truly  to  apprehend  it,  and  turn 
the  natural  intelligence  of  the  soul  from  uselessness  to  use." 

"  The  task  you  prescribe,"  he  said,  "  is  far  beyond  the 
present  methods  of  astronomical  study." 
""'""  Well,  I  fancy,"  I  said,   "  that  our  other  prescriptions 
Will  be  in  the  same  manner  if  we  are  of  any  use  as  legisla 
tors.     Now,  have  you  any  suitable  study  to  suggest  ? " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  not  at  this  moment." 

"  Motion  presents,"  I  said,  "  not  one,  but  several  forms, 
I  imagine.  The  wise  will  perhaps  be  able  to  name  the  full 
list.  But  even  I  can  distinguish  two." 

"  What  are  they  ? " 

"  One  we  have  had,"  I  said, "  the  other  is  its  counterpart." 

«  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Apparently,"  I  said, "  as  the  eyes  are  fixed  on  astronomy, 
so  are  the  ears  on  harmonics,  and  these  are  sister  sciences  as 
the  Pythagoreans  say,  and  we,  Glaucon,  agree  with  them. 
Do  we  not  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  since  the  subject  is  complicated,  let  us 
inquire    of    them    what   they   say  on    these    matters,   and 
whether  they  have  any  other  information  to  give  us.     And 
throughout  we  shall  look  after  our  special  interest." 
„  «  What  is  that  ?  " 

"That  those,  whom  we  are  to  bring  up,  shall  not  attempt 
to  study  anything  in  those  sciences  which  is  imperfect  and 
which  does  not  always  reach  to  that  point  at  which  all 
things  ought  to  arrive,  as  we  have  just  been  saying  about 
astronomy.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  same  sort  of  thing 
531  happens  in  harmonics  ?  Men  expend  fruitless  labour,  just 
as  they  do  in  astronomy,  in  measuring  audible  tones  and 
chords." 

"  Yes,  by  heaven,"  he  said,  "  and  what  fools  they  make 
of  themselves,  talking  of  'densities'  and  what  not,  and 
straining  their  ears  as  if  they  were  trying  to  catch  a  sound 
which  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  some 
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declare  that  they  can  hear  another  note  between  two  already 
distinguished,  and  (hit  n  the  tmallcM  interval,  and  should  he 
made  the  unit  of  measurement  ;  and  others  disagree  and  my 
that  it  n  noi  a  new  note,  tod  both  part  c*  put  their  ran 
before  their  r«-*vin." 

•You  are  talking  of  tho»e  fine  fellow*,"  I  «aid,  "who 
penacutc  and  torture  the  strings  rackiag  then  upon 
pegv  But  I  »hall  not  weary  you  with  my  simile  by  tei:.ng 
you  of  the  blow*  they  inflict  with  the  plectrum  and  the 
accusations  thcv  bnn^.  and  of  the  strings'  denials  and 
bluvierm^v  I  leave  that,  and  declare  that  1  con't  mean 
thoe  people,  but  the  Pythagoreans  whom  we  have  just 
SJHJ  we  should  question  about  harmonic*.  For  they  behave 
like  astronomers  ;  they  try  to  find  the  number*  in  audible 
consonances  and  do  not  rise  to  problems  to  examining 
what  number*  are  and  what  number*  are  not  consonant, 
and  for  what  reasons.** 

MThat  would  be  a  more  than  human  inquiry,**  he  said. 

M  In  any  case,**  I  amid,  "  it  i»  u«cful  in  the  search  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  but  if  it  n  pursued  in  any  odMT 
way  it  i«  tttcirM." 

•That  •  Itkely  enough,**  he  aiid. 

44  Now  I  imagine,"  1  taid,  Mthat  if  the  inquiry  into  ail 
tbo*e  uu  iic*  which  we  have  deacnbed  come*  to  the  con- 
ftaderation  of  their  community  with  and  relation  to  one 
another,  and  comidcrt  how  the«c  different  tcicncc*  are 
akin,  then  our  labour*  will  contribute  to  the  purpu»c*  we 
have  m  v«ew,  and  we  thall  not  toil  to  taio  i  but  on  any 
ether  awkumptiun  we  «hall.** 

M  I  venture  to  prophesy  the  tame,"  he  taid.  "  But  you 
detcrtbc  a  very  long  ta&k,  Socraiev" 

"Do  you  vav  that  ol  the  prelude,'*  I  taid,  "or  of  what  ? 
Do  we  not  know  that  ail  theae  Jtudie»  arc  but  the  prelude 
of  the  real  melody  which  ta  to  be  ttudied  ?  You  surety 
don't  think  that  men  who  are  clever  in  these  science*  M* 
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"  But,"  I  said,  "  do  you  think  that  men  who  are  unable 
to  give  and  receive  reasons  ever  know  anything  of  what  we 
say  they  ought  to  know  ? " 

"  There  again  I  answer  no,"  he  said. 

/  "Then,  Glaucon,"  I  said,  "is  this  not  at  last  the  real 
melody  played  by  dialectic?  It  is  intelligible,  and  its  copy 
is  the  power  of  sight  which  we  described  as  at  length 
endeavouring  to  look  at  the  real  animals,  then  at  the  real 
stars,  and  finally  at  the  real  sun.  So  too  when  any  one  tries 
by  dialectic  through  the  discourse  of  reason  unaided  by  any 
of  the  senses  to  attain  to  what  each  reality  is,  and  desists 
not  until  by  sheer  intelligence  he  apprehends  the  reality  of 
good,  then  he  stands  at  the  real  goal  of  the  intelligible 
world,  as  the  man  in  our  simile  stood  at  the  goal  of  the 
visible  ? " 

"  Assuredly,"  he  said. 

"  Then  do  you  not  call  this  progress  dialectic  ? " 

"Yes." 

"Then,"  I  said,  the  release  of  the  prisoners  from 
bondage,  the  turning  round  from  the  shadows  to  the 
images  and  the  light,  the  ascent  from  the  cave  to  the 
sunlight,  and  that  stage  in  the  world  above  when  they 
are  still  unable  to  look  at  animals  and  plants  and  the  light 
of  the  sun,  but  can  look  at  the  divine  reflections  in  water 
and  the  shadows  of  real  things,  instead  of  the  shadows  of 
images  thrown  by  a  light  which  is  itself  but  an  image  com 
pared  with  the  sun — this  is  accomplished  by  all  that  pursuit 
of  those  arts  which  we  have  mentioned.  It  leads  what 
is  best  in  the  soul  up  to  the  vision  of  what  is  best  in  things 
that  are,  just  as  in  our  simile  the  clearest  organ  of  the  body 
was  led  up  to  the  vision  of  the  brightest  object  in  the  bodily 
and  visible  world." 

"  I  accept  your  statements,"  he  said.  "  All  the  same, 
they  certainly  seem  to  me  hard  to  accept,  though  in  another 
sense  it  is  hard  not  to  accept  them.  Nevertheless  let  us 
assume  that  the  truth  is  as  you  state  it ;  we  need  not  be 
content  with  what  we  hear  now,  but  must  return  to  the 
subject  often  in  the  future.  And  now  let  us  proceed  to  the 
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red  melody,  and  describe  it  as  we  have  described  the 
prelude.  Tell  us  therefore,  what  n  the  character  of  the 
power  of  dialectic,  into  what  form*  it  ft  divided,  and,  finally, 
what  are  it*  method*.  For  the-*  probably  would  lead  to 
that  point  where  a  rest  from  the  war  and  an  end  of  hit 
journeymp  await*  the  traveller." 

M  Dear  GUucon,"  I  aid,  M  you  will  not  yet  be  able  to  $jj 
follow  me     though  not  from  any  want  of  teal  on  my  part 
— but  you  would  we  no  lonztr  an  image  of  that  of  wh  ch 
we  are  speaking,  hut  the  very  truth— at  leaM  u  it  TfBgT 
to  me.     Whether  it  it  actually  to  or  not  need  not  trouble 
ut  further  now,  but,  that  there  i«  jomething  of  this  *  . 
%ce.  we  mun  muu,  must  we  not  ?  ** 

''Yea" 

"  And  abo  that  the  power  of  dialectic  alone  would  reveaJ     / 
it,  and    only  to   one  who    has    experience    of   the    studies 
we    have  described,   and    that    in    no   other   way   it   this   • 
pow  bier 
^_  •*  Yes"  he  said,  *•  on  that  we  may  insist.  ** 

**  In  any  caw,"  I  tatd,  M  no  one  will  object  to  our  taring 
that  it  ts  *ome  further  method  which  endeavour)  in  <• 
caae  systematically  to  apprehend  concerning  each  reality 
that  which  it  tt.  Bat  ail  the  other  arts  arc  concerned  with 
beliefs  and  desires  of  men,  or  are  directed  towards  becomings 
and  comp"»!tions,  or  toward*  the  care  of  growing  or 
coMfMtrtr  things.  And  as  for  the  exceptions  which  we 
lieciared  to  partake  in  a  measure  of  being,  the  art  of 
geometry  and  thote  which  follow  it,  we  see  that  these 
dream  about  being.  They  cannot  behold  it  with  waking 
eyes  to  long  as  they  use  hypotheses  and  leave  them  un- 
criticised,  without  being  able  to  give  an  account  of  them. 
For  if  a  man's  first  principle  is  one  he  does  not  know,  and 
ht*  final  conclusion  and  the  intermediate  stages  are  com 
pounded  out  of  that  which  he  does  not  know,  what  possi : 
»  there  of  such  an  agreement  e\er  becoming  knowledge  ?** 

**  None,"  he  said. 

"Then  the  dialectical  method  alone,"  I  said,  "proceeds 
in   this  way,  doing  away   with  its  hypotheses  in  order   to 
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establish  them  anew  on  the  very  first  principle  of  all.  It 
finds  the  eye  of  the  soul  embedded  in  what  is  really  a  swamp 
of  barbarism  and  gently  draws  and  raises  it  upwards,  using 
the  arts  which  we  have  enumerated  as  handmaids  in  the 
work  of  conversion.  These  we  have  often  from  force  of 
habit  called  knowledge,  but  they  need  another  name, 
implying  more  brightness  than  belief,  and  more  obscurity 
than  knowledge.  I  think  we  previously  called  this  under 
standing — but  we  are  not,  I  think,  disputing  about  a  name. 
The  subjects  which  we  are  considering  are  too  important 
for  that  ? " 

"  No,  we  are  not,"  he  said. 

"  But  will  words  which  manifest  somehow  the  quality 
of  clear  speaking  in  the  soul  be  enough  ?  " 
•^  "  Yes." 

"  Then  it  will  suffice,"  I  said,  "  if  as  formerly  we  call  the 
first  division  knowledge,  the  second  understanding,  the 
534  third  faith,  and  the  fourth  conjecture,  the  last  two  together 
belief  and  the  first  two  intelligence  ;  and  say  that  belief  is 
to  becoming  as  intelligence  is  to  being  ;  also  that  as  being 
is  to  becoming,  so  is  intelligence  to  belief ;  and  as  intelli 
gence  is  to  belief,  so  is  knowledge  to  faith  and  under 
standing  to  conjecture.  The  proportion  of  the  objects 
to  which  these  apply,  and  the  division  of  the  spheres  of 
the  believer  and  the  intelligible,  we  may  leave  alone,  Glaucon, 
to  avoid  arguments  many  times  as  long  as  those  we  have 
had  already." 

"  Well,  as  far  as  I  can  follow  you,  I  certainly  agree  on 
those  points,"  he  said. 

"  Then  do  you  call  a  dialectician  him  who  always  takes 
account  of  the  reality  ?  And  will  you  not  say  that  he  who 
cannot  do  this,  in  so  far  as  he  cannot  give  account  to 
himself  or  to  another,  has  no  intelligence  on  that  sub 
ject  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  should,"  he  said. 

"  Then  it  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  good.     Unless  a 
man  can  abstract  the  Form  of  the  good  from  all  else  and 
distinguish    it    by   analysis,    unless   he    makes    it    run    "he 
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.  gauntlet  of  every  proof,  and  is  eager  to  try  it  by  the  test 

not  of  teeming  but  of  reality,  and  finally,  unlm  he  emerge* 

sfs|pt  it  all  with  h;s  principle  not  overthrown,  then  will  you 

not  say  that  he  does  not  know  the  real  good  or  any  other 

"good,  and  if  by  any  chance  he  grasp*  any  image  of  it,  he 

does  to  in  belief  but  nnc  by  knowledge ;  he  dreams  and 

drowses  through  hi«  present  life,  and,  before  ever  awaking 

here,  goe*  (•>  hi*  final  slumber  in  Hades  ?  " 

"Yes  assuredly,"  he  tatd,  MI  shall  scoutly  maintain  all 
thine  statements. 

"Then  certainly  if  you  ever  had  the  actual  rearing  of 
those  children  of  your*  whose  training  and  fiHt«tr«r  you 
are  now  di*cu«aing,  you  would  not  allow  them,  I  imagine, 
to  be  mere  irrational  quantities,  if  they  are  to  rule  in  the 
oiy  and  control  affair*  of  state  ?  " 

••Certainly  not,"  he  said. 

"Then  will  you  ordain  that  they  must  pay  special  atten 
tion  to  this  branch  of  education  which  will  teach  them  to 
ask  questions  and  give  amwen  most  scientifically  " 

••With  your  help,"  he  said,  a I  shall." 

"  Now,  do  you  not  think,"  I  said,  M  that  we  have  placed 
dialectic  like  a  coping  stone  on  the  top  of  our  studies,  and 
that  there  is  no  other  study  which  deserve*  to  be  put  above 
it,  and  that  the  series  is  at  la»t  complete  ?~ 

44  I  do,"  he  said. 

"You  are  left  then,"  I  said,  M  with  a  question  of  distribu 
tion,  the  question,  namelv,  as  to  the  persons  to  whom,  mad 
the  manner  in  which,  we  shall  ntriyn  these  studies  r  " 

44  Obviously,**  he  said. 

44  Do  you  remember  the  sort  of  men  we  chose  in  our 
former  selection  of  the  magistrates  ? " 

M  Of  course  I  do,"  he  said. 

44  Then  thus  far,**  I  said,  u  consider  that  such  natures  are 
the  ones  to  be  selected.  We  must  give  preference  :o  the 
steadiest,  the  bravest,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  best  looking. 
But,  further,  we  have  not  only  to  look  out  for  men  of  noble 
and  sturdv  morals,  they  must  also  have  natural  gifts  suitable 
foe  our  tfhymr  of  education. 
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I"  Then  what  do  you  determine  these  to  be  ? " 

"  They  must  have  keenness  for  their  studies,  my  excellent 
friend,"  I  said,  "  and  find  no  difficulty  in  learning  ;  for  the 
soul  plays  the  coward  far  more  readily  in  severe  study  than 
in  gymnastics.  The  exertion  comes  more  home  to  it,  being 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  not  shared  by  the  body." 

"  True,"  he  said. 

"  The  man  of  our  search  must  also  have  a  good  memory, 
an  unchangeable  purpose,  and  an  unflagging  love  of  work. 
How  else  do  you  imagine  that  a  man  will  consent  to  crown 
his  bodily  labours  by  all  this  study  and  practice  ? " 

"  No  one  but  a  man  of  exceptional  natural  abilities  would 
do  it,"  he  answered. 

~"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  the  reason  for  men's  mistaken  view,  and 
for  the  disgrace  under  which  philosophy  now  suffers,  is,  as 
we  said  before,  that  men  apply  themselves  to  it  without 
,  considering  their  unworthiness.  But  it  should  be  the 
privilege  only  of  the  genuine  sons  of  philosophy,  not  of 
bastards." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  he  said. 

"In  the  first  place,"  I  said,  "he  that  is  to  study 
philosophy  must  not  be  lame  in  his  love  of  work — zealous 
in  the  one  half  of  it,  and  lazy  in  the  other.  And  that  is  the 
description  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  gymnastics  and  of 
hunting,  and  loves  all  bodily  labours,  but  does  not  love 
study,  is  not  fond  of  listening  to  others  or  of  inquiring 
for  himself,  but  hates  any  labour  of  that  kind.  And  he 
whose  love  of  work  has  taken  the  opposite  direction  is  also 
halt." 

"  That  is  most  true,"  he  said. 

"  Similarly,"  I  said,  "  in  reference  to  truth,  shall  we  not 
class  as  deformed  a  soul  which,  though  it  hates  the  lie  told 
on  purpose,  and  cannot  endure  it  in  itself,  and  is  very  angry 
when  other  people  are  deceitful,  nevertheless  is  quite  com 
placent  to  involuntary  falsehood,  and  is  not  angry  when  it 
is  found  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  but  wallows  in  it  like  a 
bestial  hog?" 
536  "  Most  certainly,"  he  said. 
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„ 

14  Then  by  reference  10  temperance,"  I  said, "  and  courage, 
and  high-mmdrdnevi,  and  at!  the  element*  of  virtue  we  mat 
mo«c  carefully  distmguoh  between  the  true  born  and  the 
bastard.  For  if  an  individual  or  a  city  docs  not  know  how 
to  obicnre  carefully  all  the>e  matter*,  they  unwittingly 
empl«>v  cripples  and  bastards  as  friends  or  ruler*  in  any  of 
thrte  services  for  which  they  have  occasion." 

*  Ye*,"  he  said,  *•  chat  is  certainly  the  case.** 

a  Then  we  must  take  all  these  precautions  moat  carefully,** 
I  said.  **  Because  if  to  this  weighty  study  and  severe  dis 
cipline  we  bnnp  men  sound  of  limb  and  of*  sound  mind,  and 
train  then  therein,  justice  herself  will  find  no  fault  with 
•a,  and  we  shall  preserve  the  city  and  the  constitution  ,  but 
if  we  bring  men  of  another  stamp,  the  event  will  be  in  all 
respect*  the  opposite,  and  we  shall  swamp  philosophy  in 
another  food  of  ridicule." 

M  That  would  be  d graceful,"  he  said. 

"Certainly/*  I  said.  a  But  probably  I  made  myself 
ridiculous  just  now  ?  ** 

M  In  what  way  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  forgot,"  I  said,  **  that  we  are  pbring,  and  I  spoke  too 
earnestly.  For  as  I  spoke  I  glanced  at  philosophy,  and 
seeing  her  so  undeservedly  tpumed  and  contemned,  I  think 
I  got  angry,  and  said  what  I  said  too  severely,  as  though  I 
had  lost  my  temper  with  those  who  are  responsible  for  it." 

44  No,  by  heaven,**  he  said,  "  that  did  not  strike  me  a»  I 
listened  to  you." 

**  But  it  did  me  as  I  spoke,"  I  replied.  "  But  do  not  let 
us  forget  this  point,  that  though  in  our  former  selection 
we  chose  old  men,  that  will  not  now  be  possible.  For  we 
caaoot  agree  with  Solon  that  any  one  can  learn  much 
when  he  is  old.  An  old  man  can  sooner  run  than  learn. 
All  severe  and  frequent  toil  belongs  to  youth." 

44  Inevitably,"  he  said. 

44  Calculation,  then,  and    geometry,  and    all    those   pre 
limmary  studies  which  must    pave   the  way  for   dialectic, 
sJsould  be  set   before  our  guardians  when    they   are    boys 
and  in  such  a  fashion  as  will  not  seem  compulsory  ?** 
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"  Yes." 

"  Because,"  I  said, "  the  free  man  should  learn  no  study 
,,  under  bondage.  And  while  enforced  bodily  labours  do  no 
harm  to  the  body,  study  forced  on  the  mind  will  not  abide 
there?" 

"  True,"  he  said. 

"  Then,  my  excellent  friend,  train  your  children  in  their 
37  studies  not  by  compulsion  but  by  games,  and  you  will  be 
better  able  to  see  the  natural  abilities  of  each." 

"  What  you  say  is  reasonable,"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  I  said,  "  that  we  declared  that  even 
in  battles  the  children  must  be  taken  on  horseback  to  look 
on,  and  must  be  taken  near  the  fighting  line  if  safety  allowed, 
and  have  their  taste  of  blood  like  puppies  ?  " 

"I  remember,"  he  said. 

"  Then  he,"  I  said,  "  who  in  all  those  toils  and  studies 
and  alarms  proves  himself  the  readiest  on  every  occasion  will 
be  put  on  a  select  list." 

"  At  what  age  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  When  they  are  released  from  the  necessary  gymnastics," 
I  answered.  "For  in  the  two  or  three  years  occupied  in 
those  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  anything  else.  For  weari 
ness  and  sleep  are  foes  to  study.  And  at  the  same  time  the 
proficiency  shown  in  gymnastics  will  be  one  of  our  tests, 
and  that  not  the  least  important." 

"  Surely,"  he  said. 

"  Then  after  this,"  I  said,  "  from  their  twentieth  year 
those  who  have  been  selected  shall  have  special  privileges, 
and  the  studies  which  they  have  come  across  at  random  in 
their  education  as  children,  they  must  now  bring  together  so 
that  they  will  have  a  general  view  of  their  kinship  with  one 
another  and  with  the  nature  of  Being." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "such  knowledge  alone  is  abiding  in 
/'those  who  possess  it." 

"  And  it  is  also,"  I  said,  "  the  best  test  of  a  dialectical  or 
non-dialectical  nature.  For  the  power  of  seeing  things  as 
a  whole  distinguishes  the  dialectician." 

"  I  agree,"  he  said. 
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"Then  you  will  have  to  watch  these  testa,"  I  Mid,  "and 
tec  who  bint  come  up  to  our  requirement*,  and  are  per- 
toamg  in  their  studies,  and  persevering  in  battle  and  the 
other  duties  the  law  imposes  upon  them  ;  and  then  when 
they  are  pa.it  thirty  you  mutt  select  those  out  of  'the 
•MCted,'  and  give  them  greater  privilege**  and  by  tearing 
their  power  in  dialectic  examine  which  of  them  can  do 
without  hit  eye*  and  hit  other  tenses  and  approach  in 
truth  to  real  being.  And  this  is  a  taak  requiring  the 
greatest  care,  my  friend.** 

-  Wh»  tpeciaily  so'"  he  asked. 

*  Do  you  not  tee,"  I  atkrd,  M  how  teriout  it  the  evil  from 
which  dialectic  is  suffering  at  the  present  time?** 

"What?  "be  asked. 

44  Surely,**  I  mid,  "  it  is  rilled  with  lawlessness." 
"  Yea.  certainly,**  he  «ud. 

M  Then  are  you  at  all  surprised  that  thit  sbould  happen 
to  itt  students ;  and  can  rou  not  forgive  them  ?  **  I  amid. 
•*  Why  particularlv  i "  he  said. 
"Suppose,"   I    said,   "a   child,   brought    up    in   wealthy 


ig»  as  ft  member  of  a  widely  connected  and  db-  jjt 


family  to  which  he  thought  he  belonged,  and 
•Hounded  by  flatterers,  and  aippose  that  when  be  came 
to  manhood  he  dacuvered  that  he  was  not  the  ton  of  hts 
•atf-tfylcd  parents,  but  could  not  find  hi*  real  father  and 
mother,  can  you  divine  the  differences  in  his  behaviour 
towardt  hit  rUttrrers  and  towards  his  spurious  parents  in 
the  periods  before  and  alter  hts  knowledge  of  hit  «ub»tiaft- 
tion  ;  Or  will  vou  listen  to  my  divination  ?" 

-  I  w  !.."  he  xa 

"  I  divine  then,"  I  taid,  "  that  so  long  M  he  does  not 
know  the  truth  he  will  reverence  hts  »uppo*ed  rather  and 
mother  and  other  relation*  mure  than  hi»  flatterer* ;  he  will 
devote  hit  attention  to  the  former  rather  than  to  the  latter, 
will  *ee  that  they  lack  nothing,  and  be  careful  not  W 
tTetptta*  AK-J  t-.»t  them  in  word  or  deed,  and  not  to  disobey 
them  on  important  quntions.** 

«  Prohablv,**  he  »id. 
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"  But  when  he  discovers  the  facts,  I  suspect  that  his 
reverence  and  respect  will  gradually  be  transferred  from 
his  supposed  parents  to  his  flatterers,  that  he  will  follow 
the  suggestions  of  the  latter  more  than  he  did  before,  will 
regulate  his  life  by  their  standard,  and  openly  associate 
with  them,  and,  unless  he  has  an  exceptionally  generous 
nature,  will  entirely  neglect  his  former  father  and  his 
other  reputed  relatives  ?  " 

"  You  describe  just  what  would  happen,"  he  said.  "  But 
how  does  this  simile  apply  to  students  of  reasoning  ?  " 

"  In  this  way.  You  know  that  from  our  childhood  we 
have  beliefs  concerning  things  just  and  beautiful.  We 
have  been  brought  up  in  them  ;  they  have  been  like 
parents  to  us,  and  we  obey  and  honour  them." 

"Yes." 

"  Now  opposed  to  those  are  certain  pleasurable  pursuits 
which  flatter  our  soul  and  strive  to  draw  it  after  them,  but 
can  induce  no  man  of  any  strength  of  character  to  follow 
them.  Such  men  honour  the  beliefs  of  their  fathers,  and 
follow  after  them." 

"  That  is  so." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "suppose  that  at  this  stage  a  question 
comes  before  the  man  as  to  what  is  the  beautiful.  He 
gives  the  answer  he  has  heard  from  the  law-giver,  and 
the  argument  proves  him  wrong.  This  happens  again 
and  again,  and  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  till  he  is  reduced  to 
the  opinion  that  what  he  has  believed  in  is  no  more 
beautiful  than  ugly ;  and  he  comes  to  the  same  opinion 
about  just  and  good,  and  the  things  he  held  in  highest 
reverence.  When  this  has  happened,  what  kind  of  honour 
or  obedience  do  you  think  he  will  pay  these  principles  ?  " 

"  It  is  inevitable,"  he  said,  "  that  he  no  longer  honour  or 
obey  them  in  the  same  way." 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  when  he  does  not  think  those  prin 
ciples  so  deserving  of  reverence,  or  so  near  to  him  as  he 
did  formerly,  and  cannot  find  the  true  principles,  can  he 
39  naturally  turn  to  any  but  the  flattering  life  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said. 
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**  Then  I  fancy  be  will  teem  to  have  given  up  lawfulneas 
for  lawlemnes*  r ' 

44  Inevitably." 

u  Then,"  I  said,  M  the  fete  of  chow  who  stud?  dialectic  is 
natural,  and  Jorrvr*,  as  I  v»id,  our  full  fbrgiveneas  ? " 

"  Yet,  and  our  p«:v,"  he  said. 

"Then  if  your  thirty- rear  olds  are  not  to  become  an 
object  for  thn  pitv,  will  you  not  have  to  take  (IMC  pre 
caution*  how  you  meddle  with  dialectic  •  " 

•*  Most  certainly,"  be  replied. 

"Then  i%  not  this  one  precaution  we  can  always  observe  : 
we  can  prevent  them  from  tasting  dialectic  while  they  arc 
young  ?  For  I  fancy  that  you  muu  have  seen  young  lads 
at  their  first  taste  of  dialectic  *  bow  they  treat  it  a*  a  game, 
and  u*e  it  only  for  purposes  of  contradiction  ?  They  imitate 
tho*e  who  refute  them,  and  refute  others  in  their  turn, 
delighting,  like  puppies,  in  dragging  about  and  pulling  to 
piece*  whoever  happens  to  be  near  them." 

-  Ye*,  they  are  wonderful,"  he  said. 

•*  Then  when  they  have  refuted  many  people,  and  been 
refuted  by  many,  they  quickly  and  decisively  come  to  a 
rejection  of  all  the.r  previous  opinions,  and  thus  both  they 
and  the  whole  came  of  philosophy  arc  discredited  in  the  eyes 
oi  the  world." 

-  Moat  true,*'  he  said. 

44  But  an  older  man,"  I  taid,  "  will  not  want  to  catch  this 
madness.  He  will  imitate  him  who  wishes  to  converse  and 
consider  the  truth,  rather  than  the  jester  who  employs  it 
(or  •muwinent  and  contradiction.  He  will  have  greater 
discretion,  and  will  make  the  pursuit  more  instead  of 
lews  h««ourable." 

44  You  are  right,"  he  taid. 

"And  have  not  all  our  previous  remark*  been  meant  to 
ermire  that  thntr  to  whom  arguments  arc  to  be  allowed 
trull  be  of  orderly  and  steady  natures,  and  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  the  casual  and  the  unfit  which  prevails 

-  Certainly,"  he  «ud. 
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"Then  for  the  acquisition  of  dialectic,  is  it  sufficient  if  the 
student  perseveres  in  constant  and  intense  study  to  the  exclu 
sion  of  everything  else,  in  the  same  way  as  he  was  disciplined 
in  bodily  exercises,  but  for  twice  the  number  of  years  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  six  or  four  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  I  said.  "  Say  five.  And  after 
that  you  will  have  to  force  them  down  into  the  cave  again, 
and  compel  them  to  take  command  in  war  and  in  such  offices 
as  pertain  to  the  young,  in  order  that  they  may  not  come 
short  of  others  in  practical  experience.  And  still  in  these 
pursuits  also  you  must  test  them  and  see  whether  they  abide 
540  steadfastly  every  kind  of  temptation,  or  whether  they  give 
way  in  anything." 

"  What  time  do  you  give  for  this  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Fifteen  years,"  I  said.  "  And  when  they  are  fifty, 
those  who  have  come  safely  through,  and  have  always 
triumphed  throughout  in  word  and  deed,  must  at  last  be 
taken  to  the  goal ;  they  must  be  compelled  to  look  upon 
that  which  gives  light  to  all,  and  turn  the  gleam  of  their 
soul  upon  it  and  see  the  real  good  ;  then  using  that  as  the 
pattern  for  the  rest  of  their  life,  they  must  take  their  turn 
in  ordering  city  and  individuals  and  their  own  lives  ;  the 
most  of  their  time  they  will  spend  in  philosophy,  but  when 
their  turn  comes,  they  will  endure  the  toil  of  directing 
politics  and  being  rulers  for  the  sake  of  their  city,  regarding 
such  action  not  as  anything  noble  but  as  a  compulsion  laid 
upon  them  ;  and  so  each  generation,  having  trained  up  others 
like  to  themselves  whom  they  can  leave  to  be  the  city's 
guardians,  will  depart  to  the  islands  of  the  blessed  and 
dwell  there.  The  city  shall  establish  public  monuments 
and  sacrifices  to  them,  if  the  Pythian  allows,  honouring 
them  as  demigods,  if  not  as  happy  and  divine." 

"  You  have  finished  off  your  ruling  men  most  beauti 
fully,  Socrates,  like  a  sculptor,"  he  said. 

"  And  the  ruling  women  also,  Glaucon,"  I  replied  ;  "  for 
don't  imagine  that  anything  I  have  said  applies  any  more  to 
men  than  to  women.,  so  long  as  we  have  women  of  adequate 
natural  gifts." 
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M  You  arc  right,"  be  said,  **  since  they  will  share  alike 
with  the  men  in  all  things  as  we  described." 

"Well,  then,"  I  laid,  **  do  jrou  agree  that  our  words 
concerning  city  and  constitution  are  not  mere  pious 
pravers ;  that  our  proposals  are  difficult,  but  are  some* 
bow  practicable,  and  that  in  no  other  way  than  we 
have  described  :  when  those  who  are  truly  philosophers, 
either  one  or  more  of  them,  become  rulers  in  a  tatc  and 
despise  the  present  objects  of  men's  ambitions  thinking 
than  worthless  and  mean  ;  when  holding  precious  the 
right  and  the  prizes  which  it  gives,  and  giving  the 
earnest  and  most  essential  place  to  justice,  they  - 
and  fatter  it,  and  so  set  their  own  city  to  rights  r 

-  How  > n  he  asked. 

44  They  must  send  into  the  country,**  I  replied,  **  all  in 
the  city  who  are  more  than  ten  years  old,  and  so  get  the  $41 
children  out  of  the  moral  influences  <>f  their  parents,  and 
train  them  in  their  own  customs  and  laws,  which  are  those 
we  have  enumerated.  And  will  not  a  city  and  constitu 
tion,  such  a*  we  have  described,  be  thus  most  quickly  and 
easily  established,  and  enjoy  happiness  and  greatly  benefit 
the  nation  in  which  it  is  found  ? 

M  Study,**  he  said  j  "and  I  think,  Socrates,  that  you  have 
described  well  how,  if  ever,  it  would  come  into  being." 

44  Then  is  not  our  discourse  concerning  this  city,  and  the 
man  who  is  like  to  it,  now  at  last  complete  ?  For  *urclr  it 
is  obvious  what  sort  of  nature  we  shall  demand  of  him  ? 

44  It  is,"  he  said  ;  tt and  as  for  our  subject,  I  think  it  it 
completed.** 
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13  "  GOOD.  We  have  agreed  then,  Glaucon,  that  in  the 
city  whose  constitution  is  to  be  perfect,  wives  and  chil 
dren  and  all  education  will  be  in  common  ;  so  will 
warlike  and  peaceful  occupations  ;  and  those  who  have 
shown  themselves  best  in  philosophy  and  war  are  to  be 
their  kings." 

«  We  have,"  he  said. 

"We  have  also  agreed  to  the  proposal  that  when  the 
rulers  are  established  they  shall  assemble  the  soldiers,  and 
settle  them  in  dwellings  such  as  we  prescribed,  dwellings 
common  to  all,  and  with  nothing  private  for  any  one. 
And  besides  this  we  also,  if  you  remember,  came  to  an 
agreement  about  the  manner  of  their  holding  property." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  he  said,  "  that  we  thought  that 
no  one  should  possess  any  of  those  things  which  now  con 
stitute  ordinary  people's  property  ;  rather  they  were  to  be 
like  warrior  athletes  and  guardians,  and  to  receive  yearly 
sustenance  for  their  needs  from  the  other  citizens  as  salary 
for  their  guardianship,  and  were  to  look  after  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  city." 

"Your  account  is  correct,"  I  said.  "But  come,  we 
completed  that  subject,  so  let  us  go  back  to  where  we 
started  this  digression,  and  resume  our  old  path." 

"  That  is  not  difficult,"  he  said.  "  You  were  practically 
at  the  point  at  which  you  are  now.  You  were  saying  that 
we  had  completed  our  discussion  of  the  city,  and  that  you 
ranked  as  good  the  city  so  described  and  the  man  who  was 
like  it,  even  though  you  could  apparently  have  told  us  of  a 
44  still  more  beautiful  city  and  man.  But  in  any  case,  you 
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•id  that  since  this  city  was  right,  all  ochen  were  faulty. 
Of  the  other  constitution*  you  said,  I  remember,  that  there 
were  four  forms  worth  considering,  whote  mistakes  ought 
to  be  noticed  ;  there  were  aho  men  corresponding  to  them, 
all  of  whom  we  were  to  observe,  in  order  that  we  might 
come  to  an  agreement  as  to  which  was  the  best  and  which 
the  wont  man,  and  thus  might  consider  whether  the  best 
WM  the  happint  and  the  wont  the  most  miserable  or  not. 
And  while  I  was  asking  you  which  you  meant  by  the  four 
constitutions  Polemarchu*  and  AJcimantus  interrupted,  and 
then  you  took  up  the  discussion  which  has  brought  us  to 
thr*  point.** 

44  MOM  accurately  remembered,**  I  said. 

**  But  now,  like  a  wrestler,  get  back  to  your  original  grip. 
Now  that  I  am  asking  you  the  Mine  question,  try  to  tell  us 
what  vou  were  then  going  to  say." 

M I  will  if  I  can,**  I  answered. 

"In  any  ca*e,**  he  said,  '*  I  am  anxious  to  hear  for 
myself  which  are  the  four  form*  of  government  you 
meant.** 

"There  is  no  difficulty  in  your  hearing,**  I  said.  "The 
forms  of  government,  of  which  1  speak,  and  which  have  dis 
tinct  names  arr  these.  There  is  the  one  which  most  people 
praise,  the  well-known  Cretan  and  I^cedarmonian  con- 
si  tu?  ion  ;  tecond  in  the  list,  and  second  in  esteem,  is  a 
constitution  fraught  with  many  evils,  called  oligarchy. 
Set  over  against  it  and  next  in  order,  comes  democracy ; 
then  tyranny  the  glorious,  the  chiefest  of  them  all,  is  the 
fourth  and  final  disease  of  a  city.  Do  you  know  any 
other  form  of  constitution  which  belongs  to  a  distinct 
and  manifest  class  ?  For  the  family  governments  and  the 
sovereignties  which  are  bought  with  money  and  other  such 
constitutions  are  more  or  le»  intermediates  to  those  four. 
Tbev  are  found  among  baibarians  and  Hellenes  alike." 

M  Yes,**  he  said,  M  you  hear  of  many  extraordinary 
forms. 

Mat  do  you  realise,"  I  said,  M  that  the  specific  type*  of 
and  oi  constitutions  must  be  equal  in  number  ?     Or 
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do  you  imagine  that  constitutions  grow  at  random  '  from 
tree  or  stone,'  and  not  from  those  characters  of  the  men  in 
the  cities  which  preponderate  and  draw  the  rest  of  the  city 
after  them  ? " 

"I  certainly  do  not  think  they  have  any  other  source 
than  that,"  he  said. 

"  Then  if  the  characters  of  cities  are  five,  the  dispositions 
of  soul  in  individuals  will  be  five  also  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"We  have  already  described  the  man  who  is  like  aristo 
cracy,  and  declared  him  to  be  just  and  good  ? " 

"We  have." 

"  Then  must  we  not  now  go  through  the  worse  men — 
first,  the  contentious  and  ambitious  man,  who  corresponds 
to  the  Laconian  constitution,  and  after  him  the  oligarchic 
and  the  democratic  and  the  tyrannic  man,  that  we  may 
see  the  most  unjust  and  set  him  over  against  the  most  just, 
and  so  may  complete  our  inquiry  of  how  pure  justice  stands 
to  pure  injustice  in  respect  to  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
him  who  possesses  them,  and  so  either  be  convinced  by 
Thrasymachus  and  pursue  injustice,  or  by  the  argument 
which  is  now  coming  into  view  and  follow  justice  ?" 

"  By  all  means  let  us  do  as  you  propose,"  he  said. 

"  We  began  by  examining  characters  in  constitutions 
before  we  examined  them  in  individuals,  because  that  was 
the  more  luminous  method.  Should  we  now,  therefore,  first 
examine  the  ambitious  constitution — I  call  it  that  because 
I  know  of  no  other  name  in  use  ;  we  must  call  it  eithet 
timocracy  or  timarchy  ;  after  that  shall  we  consider  the 
man  corresponding  to  it ;  then  oligarchy  and  the  oligarchic 
man  ;  and  after  that  shall  we  first  look  at  democracy,  and 
then  observe  the  democratic  man  ;  and,  fourthly,  go  into 
the  tyrannically  governed  city  and  see  it,  and  in  turn  look 
into  the  tyrannic  soul,  and  then  endeavour  to  give  a  com 
petent  decision  on  the  question  we  have  proposed  ? " 

"  That  would  ensure  reasonable  observation  and  judg 
ment,"  he  said. 

"  Come,  then,"  I  said,  "  let  us  try  to  explain  how  timo- 
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cracy  will  arise  out  of  amtocracy.  Is  it  not  a  universal 
fact,  that  a  change  in  anv  constitution  originates  in  those 
who  hold  omcr  when  dissension  arises  actually  within  the 
governing  power  ;  while  to  long  as  they  are  of  one  mind, 
bnvevrr  rew  ther  may  be,  the  city  cannot  be  changed  ? " 

-That  is  so." 

*  How  i  ?•••:..  Glaucon,  will  our  city  be  changed,  and  how 
will  the  auxiliaries  and  the  rulers  come  to  dissension  with 
each  other  and  among  themselves  ?  Or  shall  we,  like 
Homer,  prav  the  Muses  to  tell  u*  how  first  dimension 
brfril,  and  thall  we  uv  that  treating  us  with  jot  and 
bantrr  as  though  we  were  children  s/u-\  aaumc  a  lofty 
trajnc  nvie  and  an  ayfemncc  of  *criousne»s  r  " 

**  In  tome  such  word*  a»  these  :  'That  a  city  so  consti-  * 
tutcu  should  change  is  difficult  ;  but  wnce  decay  is  the  lot 
of  everything  that  ha*  come  into  being,  even  this  constitu 
tion  will  not  abide  for  ever,  but  will  be  dusolvcd.  And  its 
di«*o.uiion  will  be  as  follows  :  To  all  living  things,  not 
only  to  plants  that  grow  m  the  earth,  but  also  to  snime.ll 
tost  live  upon  its  surface,  come  times  of  fertility  or  barren 
ness  of  toul  and  body  as  often  as  their  revolutions  complete 
for  each  tpecies  the  circumferences  of  circles,  which  are 
short  f.«r  the  short-lived,  and  long  for  the  long-lived.  Now 
those  whom  you  have  trained  to  be  leaders  of  the  city,  in 
spite  of  their  witdom  will  not  be  able  by  calculation  and 
perception  to  manage  the  production  of  offspring  in  your 
race  so  that  it  shall  either  be  good  or  not  be  at  all,  but  it 
will  escape  them,  and  they  wiU  some  time  or  other  beget 
children  wrongly.  For  a  divine  creature  there  is  a  penod 
comprehended  bv  a  perfect  number ;  but  for  a  human 
creature  tic  number  is  the  first  in  which  multiplications  of 
roots  and  tquares,  (which  contain  three  J  usances  and  four 
limits  of  numbers  that  make  like  and  unlike,  wax  and  wane,) 
make  all  things  cuntutcnt  and  rational  with  one  another. 
Of  which  numbers  three  multiplied  by  four  and  by  five, 
and  raised  to  the  fourth  power,  produces  two  harmonies  : 
the  one  is  a  square  to  many  t.incs  a  hundred  ;  the  other  a 
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rectangle  on  the  one  side  of  a  hundred  squares  of  rational 
diameters  of  five  diminished  by  one  or  of  irrational  by  two, 
on  the  other  of  a  hundred  cubes  of  three.  This  complete 
geometrical  number  is  lord  over  better  and  worse  births  ; 
and  when  your  guardians,  through  their  ignorance  of  it, 
join  brides  and  bridegrooms  at  inopportune  seasons,  their 
children  will  not  have  good  natures  or  enjoy  good  fortune. 
The  best  of  them  will  be  appointed  by  their  predecessors, 
but  when  they  come  into  their  fathers'  powers,  they  will 
be  unworthy,  and,  although  guardians,  will  begin  to  neglect 
us.  First  of  all  music  will  be  esteemed  too  lightly  by 
them  and  then  gymnastic,  and  so  your  young  men  will 
come  to  forget  the  Muses.  Beginning  in  this  way,  they  will 
show  themselves  indifferent  guardians  in  the  task  of  assaying 
your  different  races,  which  are  the  same  as  Hesiod's  gold 
and  silver  and  bronze  and  iron.  So  iron  will  be  mixed 
with  silver  and  bronze  with  gold,  and  inequality  and 
inharmonious  discrepancy  will  arise,  results  which  always 
produce  war  and  strife  wherever  they  occur.  Such  we  must 
declare  to  be  the  ancestry  of  sedition  wherever  she  arises.' ' 

"  And  we  must  declare  their  answer  to  be  correct,"  he  said. 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "  the  Muses'  answer  must  be." 

"  Then  what  will  the  Muses  say  after  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  When  sedition  had  arisen,"  I  answered,  "  the  two  pairs 
of  races  began  to  pull  different  ways,  the  iron  and  bronze 
to  money-making  and  possession  of  land  and  houses  and 
gold  and  silver  ;  the  others,  the  gold  and  silver,  since  they 
were  not  in  want  but  rich  by  nature,  led  their  souls  towards 
virtue  and  the  old  constitution.  After  violent  conflict  they 
came  to  a  compromise,  and  distributed  land  and  houses 
for  private  enjoyment.  Those  whom  formerly  they  had 
protected  as  free  men,  friends  and  supporters,  they  then 
enslaved  and  treated  as  serfs  and  servants,  reserving  to 
themselves  war  and  the  duty  of  guarding  the  others." 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  this  is  the  origin  of  that 
revolution." 

"  Then,"  I  asked,  "  will  not  this  constitution  be  midway 
between  an  aristocracy  and  an  oligarchy  ? " 
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«  Certainly. - 

44 Such  then  will  be  the  revolution.  But  after  re\olu- 
tion,  how  will  it  he  governed  ;  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  in  tome  respects  it  will  imitate  the  earlier  corun- 
rutton,  and  in  other*  oligarchy,  inasmuch  as  it  lies  be 
tween  them,  and  that  it  will  aLo  have  tome  features  of 
its  own  ?  - 

••  Yes"  he  *aid. 

-  Then  in  reverence  towards  rulers,  in  the  abstention  of 
itt  wamor  element  from  husbandry,  handicrafts,  and  other 
forms  of  money -making,  in  the  establishment  of  common 
meals,  and   in   bestowing  attention  on  gymnastic  and  the 
exercise  of  war(  in  all  these  matter*  will  it  not  imitate  the 
earlier  constitution  ?** 

-Yes." 

M  But  will  it  not  have  many  features  of  this  kind 
peculiar  to  it*elf?  It  will  dntrust  the  wise  as  rulers,  for 
its  wne  men  will  now  be  of  mixed  character,  not  simple 
and  sincere  as  before  ;  it  will  prefer  spirited  and  more 
straightforward  men,  made  more  for  war  than  for  peace, 
will  have  a  great  admiration  for  military  tricks  and  S«* 
ttratagemt,  and  will  always  be  engaging  in  war  f " 

•Ye*," 

-  Further,-  I  said,  -these  men  will  be  avaricious  like  the 
citizen*  in  oligarchies,  with  a  fierce  secret  passion  for  gold 
and  silver.     They   will  have  storehouses  and  treasuries  of 
their  own    where  they   will  store  their  wealth  in   secret. 
They  will  be  ringed   round  with  dwellings,  mere  private 
neatt    where   they  may  squander  a   lavish  expenditure  on 
their  wrve*  and  \*hom*oever  they  please.** 

-  Verv  true,**  he  »aid. 

**  Further,  they  will  be  sparing  of  their  money,  re\e- 
rencing  it  as  men  do  whote  money-getting  is  in  secret,  but 
their  desires  will  make  them  enjoy  spending  other  men's 
monev.  They  will  pluck  the  fruits  of  pleasure  in  secret, 
running  awav  from  the  law,  like  bov*  running  away  from 
their  father.  Compulsion  and  not  penuauon  will  have  con 
trolled  their  education,  because  they  have  neglecteo  the  true 
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Muse,  who  is  accompanied  by  reason  and  philosophy,  and 
have  honoured  gymnastic  above  music." 

"You  describe,"  he  said,  "a  constitution  compounded 
throughout  of  good  and  evil." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  compound,"  I  said.  "  But  one  single  feature 
is  conspicuous  in  it,  which  arises  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  spirited  element,  and  that  is  rivalry  and  ambition." 

"That  is  certainly  the  case,"  he  said. 

"  Such,  then,"  I  said,  "  would  be  the  origin  and  character 
of  this  constitution.  We  must  merely  sketch  it  in  outline 
without  giving  an  exhaustive  and  accurate  description, 
because  even  a  sketch  will  be  enough  to  give  us  sight  of 
the  most  just  and  the  most  unjust  man.  A  description 
that  included  all  constitutions  and  all  types  of  character, 
and  omitted  no  detail,  would  be  impossibly  long." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

**  Then  who  is  the  man  corresponding  to  this  constitu 
tion  ?  What  will  be  his  origin  and  character  ? " 

"  I  fancy,"  said  Adeimantus,  "  that  in  his  emulous 
nature  he  will  come  somewhere  near  our  friend  Glaucon." 

"Perhaps,"  I  said.  "But  I  think  that  his  nature  is  unlike 
Glaucon's  in  these  respects." 

« In  which  ? " 

"  He  must  be  harder,"  I  said,  "  and  rather  less  musical, 
with  an  appreciation  for  music  and  for  speeches,  but  no 
549  orator.  He  will  be  inclined  to  be  cruel  to  slaves,  not 
having  the  properly  educated  man's  contempt  for  them. 
To  free  men  he  will  be  civil,  to  his  rulers  zealously  obedient. 
Loving  rule  and  honour  he  will  claim  them  not  for  speech 
or  any  such  qualification,  but  for  warlike  deeds  and  warrior 
qualities.  He  will  be  a  lover  of  gymnastic  and  of  hunting." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  is  the  character  produced  in  that 
constitution." 

"  Again,"  I  said,  "  will  he  not  despise  money  when  he  is 
young,  but  as  he  gets  older  become  more  and  more  fond  of 
it  by  reason  of  his  participation  in  the  character  of  the 
avaricious  man,  and  because,  since  he  has  abandoned  his 
best  guardian,  his  virtue  is  not  unalloyed  f " 
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-  Who  is  thai  guardian  > "  asked  Adeimanrus, 

«•  Reason  conjoined  with  music,"  I  answered.  « That 
alone,  when  it  ha*  entered  into  a  man,  abides  with  him 
through  life,  and  it  the  saviour  of  his  virtue.** 

M  A  Mr  speech,"  he  satd. 

••Then  such,"  I  said,  M n  the  character  of  the  tunocratic 
ywmg  man,  and  he  is  like  the  timocratic  city.** 

"Certainly." 

u  He  antes,"  I  said,  "  in  some  such  way  as  this.  He  is 
the  ton  of  a  good  father,  who,  as  sometimes  happens,  live* 
in  an  ill-governed  city,  and  avoids  politic*]  honours  and 
office  and  litigation  and  all  those  things  in  which  the  active 
politician  delights  and  who  is  content  to  be  got  the  better 
of  if  only  be  is  not  bothered." 

M  Then  how  dors  the  ton  become  what  he  is  ?"  he  amid. 

M  Firstly,"  I  said,  ••  he  hears  his  mother  complaining 
that  her  husband  is  not  one  of  the  rulers,  and  that  n  con- 
sequence  other  women  are  set  above  her  Then  she  sees  that 
her  hu%band  does  not  trouble  htimelf  much  about  money, 
and  does  not  fight  and  wrangle  in  lawsuits  or  in  the 
assembly  but  take*  all  these  matters  very  calmly,  and  she 
perceives  that  he  it  always  attending  to  himself,  treating 
her  neither  with  marked  reverence  nor  marked  disrespect. 
All  these  things  make  her  angry,  and  she  tells  her  *>n  that 
his  father  it  unmanly  and  utterlv  casual,  and  treats  him  to 
all  the  many  varied  complaints  which  women  love  to  make 
on  such  matters." 

M  Yes,"  -aid  Adeimantus,  •«  they  are  numerous  enough 
and  charactcnrtic  of  women." 

"  Then  you  know,"  I  said,  M  that  even  the  servants  of 
such  men,  who  are  supposed  to  be  friends  of  the  family, 
sometimes  sav  the  same  sort  of  things  to  the  children  if 
they  see  the  father  refusing  to  proceed  against  a  man  who 
owes  him  money  or  ha«  done  him  an  injustice  ;  they  exhort 
;he  ton  to  take  vengeance  on  them  all  when  he  is  grown 
up,  and  to  be  more  of  a  man  than  hi*  rather.  And  outside  55° 
of  hn  family  he  tee*  and  hears  the  same  sort  of  thing  :  those 
who  mind  their  own  business  in  the  city  are  called  simplc- 
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tons  and  held  of  no  account,  while  those  who  do  not  are 
praised  and  honoured.  The  young  man  sees  these  things 
and  hears  this  talk,  and  yet  also  hears  his  father's  words, 
and  from  an  intimate  position  sees  his  father's  ways  of  life, 
and  contrasts  them  with  the  ways  of  other  men,  and  so  is 
pulled  by  these  two  forces  this  way  and  that.  His  father 
waters  and  makes  to  grow  the  reasoning  element  in  his  soul, 
while  the  others  nourish  the  desiring  and  the  spirited  elements. 
In  the  end,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  naturally  a  bad  man,  but 
has  known  bad  company,  he  arrives  under  the  impulsion  of 
these  two  forces  at  a  middle  position,  and  gives  over  the 
rule  within  him  to  the  middle  element,  the  contentious  and 
spirited,  and  becomes  a  lofty-minded  and  ambitious  man." 

"  An  excellent  description  of  his  origin,"  he  said. 

"  There,  then,"  I  said,  "  we  have  the  second  city  and 
the  second  man." 

«  We  have,"  he  said. 

"  Then  shall  we  now  talk  like  ./Eschylus,  of  '  another 
man  against  another  city  set,'  though  perhaps  in  acordance 
with  our  plan  we  should  take  the  city  first  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"Then  oligarchy,  I  suppose,  will  be  the  next  constitution  ?" 

"  What  kind  of  government  do  you  mean  by  oligarchy  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"The  constitution,"  I  said,  "which  rests  on  property 
valuation,  where  the  rich  rule,  and  a  poor  man  is  debarred 
from  office." 

"  I  understand,"  he  said. 

"Then  must  we  first  declare  how  the  change  from 
timocracy  to  oligarchy  comes  about  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Well,  surely  that  is  clear  even  to  a  blind  man,"  I  said. 

«  How  ?  " 

"  That  treasure  house,"  I  said,  "  where  each  man  stores 
his  gold  is  the  ruin  of  timocracy.  For  they  begin  by  dis 
covering  ways  of  spending  their  money,  and  stretch  the  laws 
till  they  and  their  wives  flout  them." 

"  That  is  probable,"  he  said. 
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•*  Then  I  fancr  they  watch  and  try  to  outrival  one  another 
till  they  make  the  whole  population  like  thcimelves?" 

-Probably.- 

-  From  that  pom:,"  I  Mia, M  they  make  steady  progreas  in 
money -mak.iu',  and  the  more  they  honour  money  the  leM 
they  honour  virtue.  It  there  not  this  ttrife  between  wealth 
MM  virtue  :  they  always  incline  in  opposite  way*  in  the 
•cales  of  the  balance  ?  ** 

**  MOM  certainly,**  he  wud. 

"Then    when    in    a  citr   wealth   and   the  wealthy  are  $51 
bonomed,  virtue  and  the  good  are  slighted  ?  " 

M  Obviously.** 

"  But  men  devote  themwlve*  to  anything  that  it  honoured, 
and  neglect  anything  that  r*  slighted  • ' 

M  Ye*,** 

**  Then  in  process  of  time,  from  mm  who  love  victory  and 

I  honour  thev  become  (overt  of  money-getting  and  of  money  ; 

they  give  their  pratse  and  admiration  to  the  rich  man,  and 

I  elect  htm  to  rule  over  them,  but  the  poor  man  they  slight  ?  " 

•Certainly.** 

"Then  thev  Uy  down  a  law  which  i»  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  an  oligarchic  constitution.  They  prescribe  a  sum 
of  money  varying  in  amount  a*  tbc  oligarchy  it  more  or 
scat  extreme,  and  proclaim  all  disqualified  for  office  whose 
means  do  not  amount  to  the  prescribed  sum.  Kitber  the 
proposal  is  put  through  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  threat*  and 
terrorism  thcv  manage  to  get  an  oligarchic  constitution 
established  without  actual  conflict.  Is  not  that  so  f  " 

"Ye*.** 

"Then    this   »   more  or   leas   the   way   in   which   it   i» 

_     ft.  I '    L.      _J   3  •* 

r 

"Yes/*  he  »a»d.  M  But  what  is  the  character  of  the 
comtirution  ?  and  w}«t  are  the  defect*  which  we  declared 
it  to  have?** 

u  Well,  the  first  is  this,"  I  said  j  "  its  distinguishing  feature 
is  bad.  For,  consider,  if  any  one  appointed  captain*  of  ships 
on  the  principle  of  property  qualification*  and  ufuHd  a  thip 
to  a  poor  man  were  he  ever  to  skilful  a  navigator— 
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"They  would  make  a  poor  kind  of  cruise,"  he  said. 
"That's  plain." 

"  And  does  not  the  same  apply  to  the  government  of  any 
thing  else  ?  " 

"I  fancy  so." 

"  Is  a  city  an  exception  ? "  I  asked,  "  or  does  it  hold  of  a 
city  as  well  ? " 

"  Anything  but  an  exception,"  he  said,  "  inasmuch  as,  of 
all  things,  a  city's  government  is  the  most  difficult  and 
most  important." 

"  Then  oligarchy  will  have  this  one  great  defect  ?  " 

"  Apparently." 

"  But  is  this  any  less  a  defect  ?  " 

"Which?;' 

"  Such  a  city  must  of  necessity  be  not  one  but  two — the 
city  of  the  rich  and  the  city  of  the  poor — rich  and  poor 
dwelling  within  the  same  walls,  and  always  conspiring 
against  one  another." 

"  No,  by  heavens,  that  is  not  less,"  he  said. 

"  And  this  again  is  not  very  pleasing  :  in  all  probability 
they  will  be  unable  to  carry  on  a  war  because  they  are 
forced  either  to  arm  the  common  people  and  use  them — and 
then  they  will  stand  more  in  fear  of  them  than  of  the 
enemy — or  if  they  don't  do  this  to  prove  themselves  even 
in  their  righting  to  be  truly  a  government  of  few.  And 
to  add  to  their  difficulties  their  love  of  money  will  make 
them  unwilling  to  pay  war  taxes." 

"  No  !    That  is  not  pleasing." 

"  Further,  do  you  think  it  right  (we  attacked  the  practice 

before)  that  in  this  constitution  the  same  men  will  play 

552  many  parts,  be  farmers  and  money-makers  and  warriors  ?  " 

"'No,  certainly  not." 

"  But  now  consider  whether  of  all  those  evils  this  is  not 
the  greatest — and  it  is  an  evil  which  becomes  possible  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  part  with  all  that  he  has  and 
for  another  to  get  possession  of  his  goods ;  and  then  when 
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h:*  property  it  gone  for  him  to  live  in  the  city,  playing  no 
put  therein,  being  neither  money-maker,  craftsman,  knight, 
nor  hopitte,  but  duhhed  pauper  and  penniless." 

••  Yes  this  t»  the  firw  city  where  that  n  possible,"  he  said. 

"In  oligarchic  Mate*  vuch  things  are  not  forbidden.  If 
they  were,  there  would  not  be  plutocrats  or  paupers." 

"That  »  true." 

"Then  consider  flak  All  the  time  that  thit  man  was  neb 
and  was  spending  hi*  money,  did  the  city  benefit  thereby  in 
any  of  those  department*  we  have  mentioned  ?  Or  while  he 
had  the  appearance  of  a  ruler,  was  be  in  reality  neither  ruler 
nor  servant  of  the  city— only  a  spends*  of  what  he  had  I " 

"  Yes"  he  «a>d.  M  He  teemed  to  be  a  ruler,  but  wa» 
nothing  but  a  »pcnder  " 

**  May  we  tar  th»  of  him— chat  as  a  drone  is  produced  in 
•  cell  to  plague  the  hive,  to  it  he  produced  in  a  household,  a 
drone  to  plague  toe  city  ;  " 

••  Certainly,  Socrates"  he  taid. 

M  Further,  Adeimantus  ha*  not  God  created  the  drone* 
that  iy  without  Mings  but  the  drone*  that  walk  he  haa 
created,  tome  stingless  bat  tnme  with  terrible  King*  ;  to  the 
ftingteai  drone»  belong  thote  who  die  paupers  in  their  old 
age,  to  those  with  «ing«  all  who  are  called  criminals  ? " 

"  Very  true,"  he  and. 

M  Then  it  it  obvious  that  in  a  cttv  where  you  tee  paupers 
UUl»  arc  aho  concealed  lomewberc  about  thieves  and  cut- 
punet,  and  temple-robberv  and  contrivers  of  all  such  evils." 

*  It  t«  obvious,**  be  said. 

"Then  do  you  not  »ec  paupert  in  oligarchic  cities  ?** 

"Except  for  the  rulers  you  see  almost  no  one  else,** 
he  laid. 

M  Then  we  do  not  imagine,  do  we,"  I  «aid,  «*  that  there 
are  also  many  criminal*  in  these  cities  armed  with  Mings 
whr»m  the  government  deliberately  keep*  in  check  by  forcer" 

u  Yes  but  we  do,"  he  said. 

••Then  shall  we  *av  that  *uch  men  are  produced  in  that 
city  through  want  of  education,  and  bad  nature,  and  bad 
government  ?  ** 
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"We  shall." 

uThen  this  will  be  the  character  of  the  oligarchic  city, 
and  these,  and  possibly  more  than  these,  the  evils  it 
possesses  ? " 

"  Yes,  more  or  less,"  he  said. 

"  Then  let  that,"  I  said,  "complete  for  us  this  constitution 
which  we  call  an  oligarchy  which  elects  its  rulers  on  a  property 
qualification.  Next,  let  us  examine  the  man  that  resembles 
it,  how  he  is  produced,  and  what,  when  produced,  he  is  like." 

"  Certainly,"  he  said. 

"Then  does  this  truly  describe  the  change  from  that 
timocratic  to  an  oligarchical  man  ? " 

"What?" 

"  He  has  a  son  who  at  first  is  zealous  for  his  father  and 
follows  in  his  footsteps,  but  then  he  sees  him  suddenly 
broken  upon  the  city  as  a  ship  is  broken  on  a  reef,  so  that 
he  and  all  his  possessions  go  to  the  bottom — he  has  been 
general  or  held  some  other  high  office  ;  sycophants  get  up 
a  prosecution  against  him,  and  he  is  put  to  death  or  banished 
or  disgraced,  and  all  his  fortune  confiscated." 

"  That  is  likely  enough,"  he  said. 

"Then  seeing  and  suffering  such  things,  my  friend,  and 
having  lost  his  possessions,  he  suddenly,  I  fancy,  becomes 
afraid  for  his  life ;  he  drives  ambition  and  the  spirited 
element  from  its  throne  in  his  soul ;  poverty  makes  him 
humble,  and  he  turns  greedily  to  money-making,  and  by 
hard  work  and  careful  saving  he  accumulates  a  fortune. 
Do  you  not  conceive  that  such  a  man  then  seats  the  desiring 
and  money-making  element  upon  that  throne,  makes  it  a 
mighty  king  within  him,  setting  crowns  upon  its  head  and 
adorning  it  with  chains  of  office  and  swords  of  state  ? " 

"I  do,"  he  said. 

"But  the  reasoning  and  the  spirited  elements,  I  imagine, 
he  makes  squat  upon  the  ground  beneath  it,  one  here  and 
the  other  there,  and  enslaves  them.  So  that  the  first  is 
allowed  to  reason  of  or  consider  nothing  but  how  money 
may  breed  more  money,  while  the  second  may  admire  or 
honour  nothing  but  wealth  and  the  wealthy,  and  be  zealous 
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for  nothing  but  the  acquisition  of  Money  and  anything  that 
may  lead  thereto." 

44  There  it  no  other  war,"  he  wid,  "in  which  a  young 
man  who  loves  honour  can  become  to  switriy  and  thnfoofily 
O  lover  of  monev. 

"Then  »  thtt  man,"  I  atked,  M oligarchic  ?** 

"In  any  CAM-  the  man  who  preceded  him  was  like  the 
constitution  which  preceded  oligarchy.** 

M  Well,  let  u«  comider  if  he  would  be  like  oligarchy." 

-  Yet,  let  urn." 

*•  In  the  :\nt  place,  then,  will  he  not  be  to  in  the  very 
h:.-:»  place  he  give*  to  money  ?  ** 

a  Certainly.*1 

"And,  further,  rarely  in  that  he  it  niggardly  and  a 
bard  woi ker,  tattsfying  only  hit  neccnarr  desires,  and  re 
fraining  from  any  other  expenditure.  Hit  other  desires  he 
noanfc  at  frivolous,  and  keeps  in  subjection." 

"Yes," 

"  He  is  tomcwhattaualid  in  appearance,"  I  tatd,Mand  there 
li  nothing  which  he  does  not  turn  to  hit  profit ;  he  ft  a  man 
to  make  a  fortune  and  get  the  praise  of  the  multitude  for  it. 
Would  not  he  be  like  the  constitution  we  have  described  ? " 

"  1  certainly  think  to,"  he  said.  "In  any  case,  both  he 
and  the  cttv  give  high  tumour  to  monry.** 

*  Ye*/*  I  said,  *for  I  fancy  that  he 'has  not  tpent  much 
thought  on  education  '" 

" I  think  not,"  he  amwered,  "for  if  he  had,  he  would 
not  hate  nude  a  Slmd  god  the  ruler  of  his  chorus, and  given 
him  hijjhett  honour." 

••  Good,"  I  answrrrd.  *  Now  consider  thn  point.  Shall 
we  not  «y  that  owing  to  hi«  lack  of  culture  drone-like 
desires  grow  up  within  him,  tome  pauper  and  MOM 
criminal,  and  only  his  care  for  other  things  holds  them 
forcibly  in  check) 

**  Certainly,"  he  taid. 

"Then,"  I  said,  "do  you  know  where  to  look  if  you 
want  to  tee  thne  men't  evil  deeds  ?** 

-Where?  "he  said. 
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"  Look  to  their  guardianship  of  orphans,  or  any  occasion  that 
may  come  to  them  of  securing  a  large  impunity  for  injustice." 

"That  is  true." 

"  And  does  not  this  show  that  in  his  other  transactions, 
where  his  reputation  depends  on  his  preserving  an  appear 
ance  of  justice,  he  controls  other  evil  desires  within  him 
by  a  self-constraint  that  is  virtuous  after  a  fashion  ?  He 
does  not  persuade  them  that  this  is  the  better  course,  nor 
does  he  assuage  them  by  reason  but  by  necessity  and  fear, 
because  he  is  afraid  to  lose  what  he  has  already." 

"  Certainly,"  he  said. 

"  Then,  in  good  truth,  my  friend,"  I  said,  "  in  most  of 
these  men,  when  they  have  to  spend  other  people's  money, 
you  will  discover  desires  which  are  of  kin  to  the  drone." 

"  That  you  certainly  will,"  he  answered. 

"Then  such  a  man  would  not  be  without  discord  in 
himself;  he  would  not  be  one  man  but  two.  Yet  on  the 
whole  his  better  desires  would  control  the  worse." 

«  That  is  so." 

"And  for  this  reason,  I  fancy,  he  would  be  more 
respectable  than  many  men,  but  the  true  virtue  of  a  simple 
and  harmonious  soul  would  be  far  beyond  him." 

"I  think  so." 

"  And  surely  when  matched  with  his  fellow-citizens  in 
any  contest  for  victory  or  other  honourable  rivalry  the 
555  niggardly  man  is  a  poor  antagonist.  He  won't  spend 
money  to  win  glory  in  such  contests,  because  he  is  afraid  of 
arousing  his  spendthrift  desires  and  summoning  them  to 
fight  and  strive  for  victory  along  with  him.  So  like  a  true 
oligarch  he  makes  war  with  a  small  part  of  his  forces,  and  is 
usually  beaten  and  keeps  his  money." 

"  Certainly,"  he  said. 

"Then  can  we  any  longer  disbelieve,"  I  said,  "that  the 
niggardly  and  money-making  man  is  set  over  against  the 
oligarchic  city,  being  like  to  it  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  said. 

"  We  have  next  to  consider,  apparently,  how  democracy 
arises,  and  what  is  its  nature  when  it  has  arisen,  in  order 
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that  we  may  then  come  to  know  the  character  of  the 
democratic  man,  and  set  htm  up  for  judgment." 

"That  u  our  mote  conustent  coune,"  he  mid. 

"Then  does  not  the  change  fnm  oligarch?  to  democracy," 
I  aOied,  Mcome  ahout  in  tome  »uch  way  as  this  as  the  remit  of 
the  uncontrolled  purum  of  that  which  oligarchy  has  made  its 
good,  namrlr,  the  necn»ity  of  becoming  as  rich  at  potable  ?  " 


M  I  imagine  that  since  the  position  of  the  rulers  in  that 
city  depends  upon  their  great  wraith,  they  will  not  be 
prepared  to  pass  law%  forbidding  their  dissolute  young  men 
from  spending  and  wasting  their  tubttance  ;  for  they  hope 
by  Haying  up  their  posse  n*on<  and  by  lending  them  money 
on  them  to  become  ru  her  and  more  esteemed  than  ever.** 

44  That  b  certainly  the  case." 

"Then  it  it  not  now  ah*  tarn  that  it  is  impossible  in  this 
city  to  honour  wraith,  and  at  the  tame  time  to  preserve 
proper  dncinJ  ne  among  the  citizen*?  One  or  the  other 
mu%t  be  neglected/' 

"  Yea,**  he  %aid,  •*  that  is  fairly  obvious." 

MIn  oligarchies,  therefore,  by  their  negligence  and  toler 
ance  of  evil  living  the  citt/ent  have  sometimes  driven  men 
of  no  common  scamp  to  poverty  ?  " 

-Certainly.- 

•»  And  then,"  I  imagine,  M  these  men  settle  in  the  city 
with  their  stings  and  their  weapons,  some  of  them  debtors, 
some  disenfranchised,  some  both,  and  hate  and  plot  against 
the  men  who  have  got  possession  of  their  goods,  and  long 
•  • 

44  That  is  ao." 

•Meanwhile  the  money-maker*  fix  their  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  pretend  not  to  see  them,  and  go  on  (tabbing 
with  their  money  any  one  of  the  other  citizens  who  fails  in 
the  straggle,  levving  their  interest  till  it  exceeds  by  many 
tune*  the  parent  sum,  and  so  make  the  drone  and  the  $56 
be^vsr  common  in  the  city?" 

44  Yes,  ther  certainly  will  be  common,"  he  said. 

44  And  when  tha  evil  in  the  city  is  beginning  to  break 
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into  a  flame,"  I  said,  "they  are  not  prepared  to  extinguish  it 
either  in  the  way  we  mentioned,  by  laying  down  restrictions 
as  to  how  a  man  may  dispose  of  his  money,  or  in  this  way, 
by  using  another  law  which  will  solve  such  difficulties." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  It  follows  the  one  we  have  described,  and  compels  the 
citizens  to  give  heed  to  virtue.  For  if  any  one  would 
ordain  that  the  greater  number  of  voluntary  contracts  should 
not  be  enforceable,  the  money-making  in  the  city  would 
be  less  shameless,  and  there  would  be  a  scantier  crop  of 
those  evils  we  have  just  described." 

"  Yes,  much  scantier,"  he  said. 

"  These,  then,"  I  said,  "  are  the  reasons  which  inspire  this 
treatment  of  the  ruled  by  the  rulers  in  this  city  ;  while  as 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  are  not  their  young  men 
luxurious  and  idle  in  body  and  in  mind,  lazy,  and  able  to 
offer  but  weak  resistance  to  pleasures  and  pains  ? " 

"  What  else  ? " 

"And  they  themselves,  with  no  thought  but  for  the 
making  of  money,  and  as  little  concerned  about  virtue  as 
are  the  poor  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  these  things  being  so,  when  rulers  and  ruled  meet 
one  another — it  may  be  in  the  public  highways  or  other 
places  of  meeting,  at  festivals  or  on  a  campaign  ;  they  may 
be  fellow-sailors  or  fellow-soldiers,  and  see  one  another  in 
the  face  of  danger — in  these  circumstances  will  the  poor  be 
despised  by  the  rich  ?  Will  it  not  rather  often  happen  that 
the  poor  man,  sturdy  and  bronzed  with  the  sun,  will  be  set 
in  battle  next  a  rich  man  who  has  lived  an  indoor  life,  and 
has  more  fat  about  him  than  ought  to  be  ;  he  will  see  him 
puffing  and  despairing,  and  come  to  the  conclusion,  will  he 
not,  that  these  men  are  rich,  because  they,  the  poor,  are 
cowards,  and  so  when  they  meet  together  by  themselves 
one  man  will  say  to  another,  'The  men  are  in  our  hands, 
for  they  are  good  for  nothing'  ?" 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  he  said,  "  that  they  will  do  so." 

"  Then  just  as  a  sickly  body  needs  to  receive  only  a  small 
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shock  from  without  to  snake  it  actually  ill,  ami  sometime*  is 
at  strife  with  itmeif  even  without  external  impulsion,  even 
so  does  the  city,  which  is  like  it  in  condition,  fall  ill  and 
make  war  on  itself  on  the  slightest  excuse,  when  assist 
ance  it  called  in  from  without  by  one  or  the  other  party 
from  an  oligarchical  or  a  democratic  city  :  or  does  it  not 
sometimes  break  into  civil  strife  even  without  external 

44  That  is  certainly  the  case,**  $57 

44  Then  a  democracy,  I  fancy,  comes  into  being  when  the 
poor  kave  gained  the  day  {  <ome  of  the  opposite  party  they 
kill,  tome  they  banrth,  with  the  rest  thev  share  citizenship 
and  oaVre  on  equal  terms ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  office  in 
the  city  is  given  by  lot.** 

44  Yes,**  he  Mini,  M  that  »  the  establishment  of  democracy, 
whether  it  is  effected  by  actual  force  of  arms,  or  by  the 
other  party  yielding  from  fear." 

M  Then  in  what  fashion  will  they  live  f "  I  asked  ;  "  and 
what  wul  be  the  nature  of  such  a  constitution  ?  For, 
obviously,  a  man  of  similar  character  will  turn  out  to  be 
democratic"* 

•Obviously,**  he  said. 

"Then,  first  and  foremast,  they  are  free,  the  city  is 
crammed  with  liberty  and  freedom  of  speech,  and  there  is 
permission  to  do  there  whatever  any  one  desires?** 

>o  they  say,"  be  amid. 

"Then  clearly  where  the  permissive  principle  rules,  each 
man  will  aiamjsgg  bis  own  life  to  suit  himself?  " 

Clearly." 

"Then  thts  constitution,  I   fancy,  will  be  distinguished 
by  the  wonderful  variety  of  men  in  it  '  " 
"Suniv/* 

44  It  will  turn  out  to  be  the  faire»t  of  constitutions,**  I 
amid.  M  Like  a  garment  of  many  colour-  of  every  shade  and 
variety,  this  constitution  will  be  variegated  with  every 
character,  and  be  mo»t  fair  to  look  upon  ;  and  possibly, 
just  as  children  and  women  admire  manv-coiouied  things, 
•o  many  people  will  judge  this  city  to  be  fairest  of  alL** 
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"  Most  certainly  they  will,"  he  said. 

"  And,"  I  said,  "  it  certainly  is,  my  wonderful  friend,  a 
handy  place  to  look  for  a  constitution." 

"  W  hat  do  you  mean  ? " 

"The  permissive  principle  allows  it  all  kinds  of  constitu 
tions,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  man  who  wanted  to  found 
a  city,  as  we  have  just  been  doing,  ought  to  step  into 
the  democratic  city  and  choose  the  style  that  suited  him. 
You  may  go  to  this  universal  provider  of  constitutions, 
make  your  choice,  and  found  your  city." 

"  Well,  he  will  certainly  find  no  lack  of  patterns,"  he  said. 

"  In  this  city,"  I  said,  "  there  is  no  necessity  to  rule  even 
if  you  are  capable  of  ruling,  or  to  be  ruled  if  you  don't 
want,  or  to  be  at  war  because  the  rest  of  the  city  is,  or 
where  the  rest  of  the  city  is  at  peace,  to  observe  peace  if 
you  don't  wish  to  ;  if  there  is  a  law  forbidding  you  to  be  a 
magistrate  or  a  judge,  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
558  be  both  magistrate  and  judge  if  you  have  a  mind  to.  Is 
that  not  a  life  of  heavenly  pleasure  for  the  time  ? " 

«  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  for  the  time." 

"And  is  not  the  placid  good  temper  of  some  of  their 
condemned  criminals  beautiful  ?  Under  this  constitution, 
when  they  have  been  sentenced  to  death  or  exile,  they  let 
it  make  no  difference,  but  stay  on  and  stroll  about  the 
streets  ;  and  have  you  never  noticed  how  the  culprit  saunters 
round,  and  no  one  pays  any  attention  or  sees  him,  just  as 
though  he  were  a  spirit  from  the  departed  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  such  a  number  of  them  too,"  he  said. 

"  Then  think  of  the  considerateness  of  the  city,  its  entire 
superiority  to  trifles,  its  disregard  of  all  those  things  we  spoke 
of  so  proudly  when  we  were  founding  our  city  ;  we  said 
that,  except  from  altogether  extraordinary  natures,  no  one 
could  turn  out  a  good  man  unless  his  earliest  years  were 
given  to  noble  games,  and  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  noble 
pursuits.  Is  it  not  sublime  how  this  city  tramples  all  such 
things  under  foot,  and  is  supremely  indifferent  as  to  what  life 
a  man  has  led  before  he  enters  politics  ?  If  only  he  assert 
his  zeal  for  the  multitude,  it  is  ready  to  honour  him." 
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"  Yes,"  he  laid,  "it  is  perfectly  splendid." 

"Then  thrw  and  others  of  a  like  kind  will  be  the  marks 
of  a  democracy,"  I  «ud.  M  It  will  be,  apparently,  a  pleasant 
constitution,  with  no  ruler*  and  plenty  of  variety,  distributing 
its  peculiar  kind  of  equality  to  equals  and  unequal*  im 
partial!  r." 

44  Yea,"  he  said,  "  what  you  «ay  is  notorious." 

"Com  irr  now,"  I  said,  "who  is  the  individual  resem 
bling  it  j  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  constitution,  shall  we 
first  consider  how  he  originates  ?  ** 

"  Yea,"  »«  «'<*• 

"  Is  it  not  in  thts  manner  ;  I  fancy  he  would  be  the 
son  of  that  trinity  and  oligarch  tc  man,  and  be  brought  up 
•nder  hit  fioner't  eye  and  in  his  lather's  way  of  lite,  would 
be  not  ? " 

"Surely." 

"Like  his  father,  holding  down  by  force  those  desires 
within  hm  which  are  prodigal  and  not  money-making? 
They  are  called  the  unnecessary  desires?" 

"Obviously,"  be  said. 

"  Then,"  f  said,  "  in  order  to  avoid  any  obtcurity  in  our 
argument,  shall  we  first  distinguish  the  necessary  and  the 
unnecessary  desires  ? " 

44  Please,1"  he  answered. 

"  Then  should  we  not  rightly  call  necessary  those  which 
cannot  be  denied  and  th»»e  whose  gratification  does  us 
good  ?  Our  nature  must  seek  after  both  those  kinds.  Is 
not  that  «o  ? " 

"  Yes  certainly." 

"Then  we  may  justly  give  thexr  the  title  of  necessary?"  JS9 

"We  may." 

"  Further,  those  of  which  we  may  get  rid  by  dint  of 
youthful  training,  and  whose  presence,  moreover,  does  no 
good,  and  thote  which  actually  do  harm,  should  we  do 
well  to  call  unnece«arv  ?" 

"We  should." 

"Shall  we  'elect  an  example  of  each  class  as  they  exist, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  a  general  idea  of  thai}1' 
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"  Yes,  we  had  better." 

"Then  would  not  the  desire  for  eating  within  the  limits 
of  health  and  good  condition,  that  is,  the  desire  merely  of 
bread  and  meat,  be  necessary  ? " 

"  I  think  so." 

"The  desire  for  bread,  I  fancy,  is  necessary  for  both 
reasons  :  it  does  good,  and  it  can't  be  done  without  while 
life  lasts?" 

«  Yes." 

"  And  the  desire  for  meat  is  necessary  in  so  far  as  it  con 
tributes  to  a  good  condition  of  body  ?  " 

«  Certainly." 

"  What  of  desire  that  goes  beyond  those  limits,  desire  for 
other  foods  than  those  we  have  mentioned  ?  Most  men,  by 
dint  of  early  discipline  and  training,  can  get  rid  of  it.  It  is 
bad  for  the  body,  and  bad  for  the  insight  and  temperance  of 
the  soul.  Would  it  not  rightly  be  called  unnecessary  ? " 

"  Yes,  most  rightly." 

"Then  may  we  not  say  that  such  desires  are  spendthrift, 
while  those  we  mentioned  before  are  profit  making,  inas 
much  as  they  are  profitable  for  work  ? " 

«  Yes." 

"And  shall  we  say  the  same  of  sexual  and  other  de 
sires?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  by  that  epithet  of  *  drone  '  we  used  a  moment 
ago,  did  we  not  mean  the  man  who  is  full  of  such  pleasures 
and  desires,  and  who  is  ruled  over  by  the  unnecessary  desires, 
while  he  who  is  ruled  by  the  necessary  is  the  niggardly 
and  oligarchic  man  ?  " 

«  Surely." 

"  Let  us  now  return,"  I  said,  "  to  the  change  from  the 
oligarchic  to  the  democratic  man.  This  seems  to  me  its 
usual  course." 

"What?" 

"When  a  young  man  who  has  been  brought  up  as  we 
described  a  moment  ago,  in  an  uncultured  and  niggardly 
atmosphere,  has  once  tasted  the  drones'  honey,  and  keeps 
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company  with  fierce  and  terrible  beasts  of  prey,  men  who 
can  fashion  plrnurci  of  all  kinds  and  tones  and  varieties, 
then  you  may  picture  the  beginning  of  the  revolution 
within  htm,  the  olit^uchy  in  hi*  soul  turning  into  a 
democracy.** 

••That  must  be  so,"  he  said. 

**Aa  revolution  broke  out  in  the  city  when  one  of  its 
factions  wa»  helped  by  an  alliance  of  kindred  -.pints  front 
without,  dots  not  the  revolution  begin  similarly  in  the 
young  nan  when  one  faction  of  the  desires  within  him 
jets  help  from  a  kindred  and  similar  claas  of  desires  without  r  ** 

-  MOM  a^uredly." 

M  And  I  fancy  there  will  be  a  counter  alliance  to  support 
the  oligarchic  element  within  him  ;  possibly  it  may  come 
from  ISM  rather,  possibly  Irom  the  advice  and  scoldings  of 
the  rest  of  his  family  ;  and  then  arise  sedition  and  counter  560 
sedition,  and  strife  within  and  against  himself?  " 

-Surdy." 

-  It  ho*  sometimes  happened,  I   fancy,  that   the  demo 
cratic    element    yields    to    the   oligarchic  }    tone   of    the 
desires  are  either  destroyed  or  banished.  a  semblance  of 
reverence  is  established  in  the  young  man  •  soul,  and  order 


44  Yea,  thai  sometimes  happens"  he  said. 

M  Rut  in  time  other  desires  kindred  to  those  that  had 
been  haiilinH  were  nourished  in  secret,  because  his  rather 
did  not  know  how  to  bring  him  up,  and  they  became 
manv  and  urong  r  ' 

*  Ye*,**  he  said,  **  it  often  happens  so." 

44  These  turned  to  the  same  bad  company  as  before,  and 
their  secret  intercourse  bred  a  swarm  of  children  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

«•  Then  in  the  end,  I  imagine,  they  seized  the  acropolis 
of  the  young  man's  soul,  finding  it  empty  of  learning  or 
fair  practices  or  tnie  thoughts,  the  best  guardians  and 
protector*  in  the  hearts  of  men  whom  the  gods  !ove  ?  " 

•  Yes,  that  they  are,"  he  wid. 

these  were  wanting,  ral«e  and  braggart  thoughts 
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and  beliefs,  I  fancy,  ran  up  and  seized  upon  that  place 
within  him  ? " 

"  Most  certainly,"  he  said. 

"Then  does  he  not  turn  again  to  the  land  of  those 
Lotos  eaters  and  openly  take  up  his  abode  there  ?  And  if 
his  relations  offer  any  help  to  the  niggardly  principle  in 
his  soul,  these  braggart  thoughts  shut  the  gates  of  the 
palace  wall  within  him,  and  will  not  allow  the  allies  entry, 
nor  admit  in  embassy  wise  words  of  wise  seniors.  They 
fight  that  principle  and  master  it ;  reverence  they  name 
simple  folly,  and  drive  it  out,  a  dishonoured  fugitive ; 
temperance  they  call  cowardice,  and  expel  with  insult 
and  contempt ;  moderation  and  an  orderly  expenditure 
they  pretend  to  be  boorishness  and  meanness,  and  calling 
a  crowd  of  useless  desires  to  help  them,  drive  them  over 
the  frontier  ? " 

"  That  is  very  true." 

"  Having  made  this  clearance  they  purify  the  soul  of 
which  they  are  in  possession  with  solemn  rites  of  initiation, 
and  when  that  is  done  they  bring  back  insolence  and  lawless 
ness  and  profligacy  and  shamelessness,  crowned  with  garlands 
and  in  bright  array,  accompanied  by  a  thronging  chorus 
singing  their  praises  and  neaping  flatteries  upon  them  ; 
calling  insolence  good  breeding,  lawlessness  liberty,  pro- 
561  fligacy  magnificence,  and  shamelessness  bravery.  Is  it  not 
in  some  such  way  as  this,"  I  asked,  "  that  the  young  man 
deserts  an  upbringing  in  necessary  desires  for  the  freedom 
and  licence  of  those  that  are  unnecessary  and  useless  ?  " 

"  That  is  very  clearly  the  case,"  he  answered. 

"Then  in  his  life  henceforth  I  fancy  he  divides  his 
expenditure  of  money,  trouble,  and  time  equally  between 
necessary  and  unnecessary  pleasures.  He  may  be  fortunate, 
and  not  have  been  driven  past  all  bounds  in  that  divine 
rage  ;  perhaps,  also,  when  he  is  older,  and  the  worst  of  the 
tumult  is  over,  he  may  receive  back  again  some  of  the 
exiles,  and  not  give  himself  over  wholly  to  the  invaders. 
Then  he  will  establish  a  fashion  of  equality  between 
pleasure  and  pleasure  in  this  life.  Each  as  it  comes  has 
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the  nMhoricy*  m  private  on  nilrn  who  are  like  their  subjects, 
be  surrender*  to  ho  are  like  their  rulrrs.  In  such  a  »tate  will 
toanotber.  He  dUtfe  go  beyond  all  bound*  ?  " 

•Ceminly." 

•fct,"  1  *id,  "bewu,    friend,"  I   said,  "will   make    its 
ram  para  the  t nte  reasoning  of «.  and  end  by  implanting  itself 
pleasures  spring  from  the  desires  thai 
otben  from  those  that  are  evil,  and  th^ked. 
be  towered  and  honoured,  and  the  lattet  « accustoms  him- 
enthved.     To  ail  such  remark*  be  shake*  his  c  his  sons,  and 
tbat  all  are  alike  and  deserving  of  equal  honour.**   '"her  and 

••  Yes,"  he  said,  ••  that  is  exactly  how  that  sort  of  in-m    ,6, 

t       i  M  *    J 

MMMsV" 

M  And  tbts  is  bit  life,**  I  said.  "  Day  after  day  he  gratifies 
the  ptaatwcs  as  they  come— now  fluting  down  the  primrose 
patb  of  wine,  now  given  over  to  teetotaJi\m  and  banting  ;  one 
dav  10  bard  training,  the  next  Uacking  and  idling,  and  the 
third  playing  the  philosopher.  Often  he  will  take  to  politics, 
leap  to  hi«  feet  and  do  or  say  whatever  comes  into  his  head  ; 
or  be  conceive*  an  admiration  for  a  general,  and  his  interests 
arc  in  war  j  or  for  a  man  of  business,  and  straightway  that  is 
bis  line.  He  know*  no  order  or  necessity  in  life ;  hut  he 
calb  life  as  he  conceives  it  pleasant  and  free  and  divinely 
blessed,  and  is  ever  faithful  to  it." 

"That  is  a  perfect  description,"  he  said,  Mof  the  life  of 
a  man  to  whom  all  law*  are  equal." 

*  Yes,**  I  said,  "I  fancv  that  this  man  has  within  him  all 
•ore  and  conditions  of  men  ;  he  is  the  fair  man  of  many 
colours,  like  tbe  democratic  city.  His  is  the  life  (hat 
many  men  and  many  women  envy  ;  almost  all  constitutions 
and  war*  of  behiviour  are  contained  w:  h  n  it.** 

"  Yea,"  he  said,  « that  is  he." 

"  Then  may  we  put  this  man  over  against  the  democratic  $62 
city  and  justly  call  him  democratic  ? " 

-We  may." 

"Then  there  still  remain  to  us,"  I  said,  "the  fairest 
constitution  and  the  fairest  man — tyranny  and  the  tyrant  ? " 

"Jutt  so,"  hetaid. 
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and  beliefs,  I  fancy,  ran  up  and  seized  upo*  of  tyranny  ? 
within  him?"  transformation 

"  Most  certainly,"  he  said. 

"Then  does  he   not  turn  again   t- 

Lotos  eaters  and  openly  take  up  .granny  in  the  same  sort 
his  relations  offer  any  help  *-mocracy? 
his  soul,  these    braggart1 

palace  wall  within  hir-c  a  f od  kbefore  themselves  and  made 
nor  admit  in  err1-'  ollg^hy,  that  good  being  wealth.  Is 
fight  that  pr»T 

..£  Jut  the  excess  of  wealth,  and  the  neglect  of  all  else  but 
money-making,  destroyed  oligarchy  ?  " 

"  True,"  he  said. 

"And  does  not  the  excess  of  the  good  as  conceived  by 
democracy  dissolve  it  in  its  turn  ? " 

"  What  good  is  that  ? " 

"  Liberty,"  I  said.  "  In  a  democratic  city  men  will  tell 
you  that  liberty  is  their  fairest  possession,  and  that  therefore 
theirs  is  the  only  city  where  a  man  who  has  a  free  nature 
can  rightly  dwell." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "that  is  a  sentiment  you  hear  very 
often." 

"  Now,"  I  asked,  "  does  not  the  excess  of  this  quality,  as 
I  was  saying  a  moment  ago,  and  the  neglect  of  everything 
else  for  it,  subvert  this  constitution,  and  make  men  ready  to 
want  a  tyranny  ?  " 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  he  said. 

"The  democratic  city  is  athirst  for  the  wine  of  liberty, 
and  they  that  are  set  over  it  to  fill  its  cup  with  that  wine 
may  be  evil ;  and  so  I  fancy  it  takes  more  of  unmixed 
liberty  than  is  proper  and  gets  drunk,  and  then  if  its  rulers 
are  not  absolutely  obliging  in  giving  it  liberty  in  plenty, 
it  chastises  them  and  accuses  them  of  being  wicked 
oligarchs." 

"  Yes,  that  it  does,"  he  said. 

"  Those  that  are  obedient  to  the  rulers,"  I  said,  "  it  reviles 
as  willing  slaves  and  nobodies,  but  bestows  honour  and  praise 
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fa  public  and  m  private  on  rulrn  who  are  like  their  subjedk 
and  subject!  who  are  like  their  ruler*.  In  such  a  state  will 
not  liberty  inevitably  go  beyond  all  bounds ;  ** 

••  S«rely." 

••And  lawlessness  my  friend,"  I  said,  "will  make  its 
way  down  into  private  homes  «nd  end  by  implanting  itself 
in  the  very  animals  ;  " 

44  How  doe*  that  show  itself ;  "  he  asked. 

••  Well  the  father,  for  example,"  1  said,  ••  accustoms  hMa- 
self  to  become  like  to  bt»  child  and  to  fear  bis  tons,  and 
the  son  in  hts  devre  for  freedom  becomca  like  his  father  and 
ha*  no  fear  or  reverence  for  his  parent.     Metie  is  like  citizen,  56] 
and  citizen  like  mettc,  and  stranger  like  both." 

-  Yea,  thai  happens"  be  said. 

"  And  there  are  other  trifles  of  this  kind,"  I  said. 
*Thc  schoolmaster  fears  and  flatten  bis  pupils  *n<*  the 
pupils  despise  both  their  schoolmaster*  and  their  niton. 
And  altogether,  the  young  act  like  their  seniors  and  com 
pete  with  them  in  speech  and  in  action  ;  while  the'  old 
men  condescend  to  the  young  and  become  triumph*  of  iiraa 
til-tv  and  wit,  imitating  their  junior*  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  being  sour  or  despotic.** 

••  Very  true,"  he  %jid. 

'•  But,  mv  friend,"  I  said,  **  the  last  stage  of  this  wealth  of 
liberty  exh.bited  by  such  a  city  is  reached  when  men  and 
women,  who  hare  been  sold  a»  slaves  are  every  whit  as  free 
a»  thoie  who  bought  them.  And  we  almmt  forgot  to  mention 
the  wonderful  equality  of  taw  ami  the  liberty  that  prevails  in 
the  mutual  relations  of  men  and  women." 

"Well,  in  the  word*  of  jt^chyius"  he  said,  «•  shall  we 
utter  what  is  on  our  lips  ?  * ' 

••Certainly,"  I  said,  "and  that  is  what  I  am  doing.  No 
one  who  has  not  seen  it  would  believe  how  much  freer  is 
the  life  of  the  domestic  animals  in  thi»  *tate  than  elsewhere. 
Why,  the  very  dogs  take  the  proverb  literally,  and  are  like 
thetr  mittrrMe*  ;  and  there  arise  al*o  hone*  and  asses  who 
have  learnt  a  wonderfully  free  and  glorious  way  of  walking, 
and  run  into  every  one  they  meet  in  the  streets  unless  he 
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gets  out  of  their  way  ;  and  everything  else  in  the  state  is 
equally  full  of  liberty." 

"No  need  to  tell  me  that,"  he  said.  "I  often 
suffer  from  such  animals  when  I  am  going  into  the 
country." 

"But  do  you  observe,"  I  said,  "that  the  main  result  of 
all  these  things,  taken  together,  is  that  it  makes  the  souls  of 
the  citizens  so  sensitive  that  they  take  offence,  and  will  not 
put  up  with  the  faintest  suspicion  of  slavery  that  any  one 
may  introduce  ?  For,  finally,  you  know  they  set  entirely 
at  naught  both  unwritten  and  written  laws,  so  afraid  are 
they  of  any  kind  of  master  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,"  he  said. 

"  Then  this,  my  friend,"  I  said,  "  with  all  its  beauty  and 
youthful  insolence,  is  the  government  from  which,  in  my 
opinion,  springs  tyranny." 

"  It  is  insolent  enough,"  he  said.  "  But  what  is  the  next 
stage  in  the  process  ?  " 

<(1  That  disease  that  appeared  in  oligarchy  and  destroyed  it," 
I  said, "  appears  in  this  city  likewise,  gains  in  size  and  strength, 
profiting  by  the  permission  accorded  to  it,  and  enslaves 
democracy.  In  truth,  any  kind  of  excessive  action  is  wont 
to  lead  to  excessive  reaction.  This  is  true  of  the  weather, 
564  of  plants  and  of  bodies,  and  not  least  of  constitutions." 

"  That  is  likely  enough,"  he  said. 

"  Excessive  liberty,  then,  is  likely  to  give  place  to  nothing 
else  than  excessive  slavery,  both  in  individual  and  state  ? " 

"Probably." 

"Then  probably,"  I  said,  "tyranny  arises  from  no  other 
constitution  than  democracy,  severest  and  most  cruel  slavery 
following,  I  fancy,  the  extreme  of  liberty." 

"  Yes,  that  is  reasonable,"  he  said. 

"  But  I  imagine,"  I  said,  "  that  was  not  what  you  wanted 
to  know  ;  you  were  asking,  rather,  what  is  the  disease  which 
is  found  both  in  oligarchy  and  democracy,  and  which  enslaves 
the  latter  ? " 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

"I  was  referring,"  I  said,  "to  that  class  of  idle  and 
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men  ;  tome  of  them  are  desperately  brave  and 
leaden  of  the  whole,  the  rot  are  more  cowardly  and 
follow.  We  compared  them  to  drone*,  the  first  to  st'inged, 
the  «econd  to  finjjless?" 

**  Yes,  and  we  were  r.ght,**  he  «aid. 

•*  Now  thoK  two  classes,"  I  Mid,  *'  when  they  arise,  make 

•  disturbance  in  the  whole  constitution,  just  as  phlegm  and 
bile  disturb  the  body  ;  and  he  who  is  a  good  doctor  and  law 
giver  of  a  city  must  take  as  careful  precautions  against  them 

•  the  wiae  bee-keeper  does  against  drones.     His  first  care 
BUM  be  not  to  let  them  get  into  the  city  ;  and  his  second, 
if  he  is  frustrated  in  the  first,  to  cut  them  out  as  quickly  as 
pottihle,  combs  and  all." 

M  Yea,  by  heaven,"  he  «aid,  M  that  he  must  assuredly  do.** 

M  Now  shall  we  proceed  in  thts  way  f  "  I  asked.  "  It  will 
give  ua  a  more  di*cernmc  view  of  our  problem. " 

**  In  what  way  ?  ** 

M  Let  us  divide  the  democratic  city  in  our  argument  into 
three  parts,  as  it  is  divided  in  fact.  The  class  we  have 
described  makes  one,  and  that,  you  know,  by  reason  of  the 
permissive  principle,  flourishes  as  much  here  as  in  the 
oligarchic  city.** 

"That  is  so." 

•*  But  it  is  much  fiercer  in  the  democracy.** 

"How?" 

M  In  the  oligarchy  it  is  not  held  in  honour,  out  is  excluded 
from  office  j  it  has  therefore  nothing  to  exercise  itself  upon, 
and  no  opportunity  of  becoming  strong.  But  in  a  democracy, 
you  know,  this  class  practically  rules  the  state.  The  fiercest 
of  them  speak  and  act,  and  the  rest  crowd  buzzing  round 
the  piatfonn  and  won't  hear  of  any  opposition,  so  that 
almost  everything  in  this  constitution  is  managed  by  the 
drones.** 

44  It  is  indeed,**  he  answered. 

*  Another  clavt  of  this  nature  may  always  be  distinguished 
in  the  crowd." 

-What  »s  that?" 

"  Of  ail  the  men  engaged  m  making  money,  those  that 
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are  of  a  most  orderly  nature  usually  become  the  richest,  do 
they  not  ?  " 

"  Probably." 

"  Then  from  them,  I  imagine,  honey  oozes  for  the 
drones  in  greatest  profusion  and  readiness?" 

"Well,  no  one  could  squeeze  honey  from  the  poor,"  he  said. 

"  Then  these  rich  men,  I  fancy,  are  called  the  drones' 
garden  ? " 

"  Something  like  that,"  he  said. 

"  The  people  would  form  a  third  class  including  all  who 
35  work  with  their  hands  and  take  no  part  in  affairs,  who  have 
got  but  few  possessions.   And  in  a  democracy  this  class,  when 
it  is  assembled,  is  the  most  numerous  and  most  powerful." 

"It  is,"  he  said.  "But  it  won't  come  to  the  assembly 
often  unless  it  gets  a  share  of  the  honey." 

"  And  therefore  it  always  gets  a  share,"  I  answered,  "  so 
long  as  the  leaders  can  manage  to  plunder  the  propertied 
classes,  divide  the  spoil  among  the  people,  and  yet  keep  the 
biggest  share  for  themselves." 

"Yes,  those  are  the  terms  on  which  it  shares,"  he 
answered. 

"  Those  who  are  plundered,  I  fancy,  are  forced  to  defend 
themselves,  in  speeches  before  the  people  and  in  any  other 
way  they  can  contrive  ? " 

"  Surely." 

"  And  then  even  if  they  have  no  thoughts  of  revolution, 
they  are  accused  by  their  opponents  of  plotting  against  the 
public  and  of  being  oligarchs." 

"Surely." 

"And  in  the  end,  when  they  see  the  public  doing  their 
best  to  injure  them,  not  from  wanton  malice  but  because  it 
is  ignorant  and  is  led  away  by  their  detractors,  then  indeed, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  they  become  oligarchs  in  good 
earnest.  Not  that  they  do  this  deliberately.  This  evil  also 
is  engendered  by  the  drone's  sting." 

"  That  it  certainly  is." 

"Thereupon  follow  impeachments,  and  judgments,  and 
contests  between  man  and  man  ? " 
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••  Certainly." 

44  And  t»  it  not  the  invariable  custom  of  the  public  to  put 
one  nun  in  high  presidency  over  them,  and  to  foster  and 
strengthen  htm  till  he  become  great  ?** 

"Itk- 

"This  then  is  clear,"  I  said,  M  that  when  a  tyrant  is 
begotten  he  springs  from  thit  root  of  presidency,  and  from 
nowhere  else." 

**  Yes  that  is  clear." 

"Then  what  a  the  beginning  of  the  change  from 
prc»i  Jcnt  to  tr rant  ;  It  it  not  obviously  when  the  presi 
dent  begin*  to  follow  the  storv  which  is  told  concerning 
the  terr.ple  of  /eut  Lvkxut  in  Arcadia  •  " 

"What  it  that  ?  "  he  a»ked. 

**That  he  who  tasted  the  human  flesh  which  had  been 
cut  up  with  the  other  vicrifurt  must  of  necessity  become  a 
wolf.  Have  vou  heard  the  legend  • ' 

- 1  have." 

**  And  he  who  it  president  of  the  people  find*  a  mob  more 
than  ready  to  obey  him,  and  doet  not  keep  his  hands  from 
the  blood  of  ht»  kindred.  He  heaps  unjutt  accusations  on 
there—*  favourite  device—  haJes  them  before  the  courts, 
and  murders  them,  with  unholy  tongue  and  mouth  tasting 
his  brothers'  blood.  He  exiles  and  kills  and  throws  out  hint*  $tx> 
of  cancelled  debts  and  divided  land.  After  this  '»  there  not 
a  fateful  neccMity  upon  him  either  to  be  Uain  by  his  enemies 
or  to  be  a  tyrant,  and  become  a  wolf  instead  of  a  man  r  " 

**  Yes  a  powerful  necessity,"  he  taid. 

-  This  then,"  I  ta><J,  M  ts  the  man  who  makes  war  upon 
the  propertied  clasws  •  " 

alt  is," 

"  Dues  be  become  a  full-blown  tyrant  when  he  hat  been 
banished  and  has  forced  his  return  in  the  face  of  his 
enemies'  opposition  ;  " 

-Clear!*.- 

44  But  if  these  are  unable  to  procure  his  banishment  or 
dea:h  by  accusing  him  to  the  city,  thev  then  conspire  to 
murder  him  n  tec  ret  ? ' 
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"  That  happens  often  enough,"  he  answered. 

"Thereupon  all  who  have  gone  thus  far  hit  upon  the 
tyrant's  special  request  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much — 
they  ask  the  public  for  a  guard  for  their  person,  that  the 
people's  champion  may  be  preserved  to  them." 

"  That  they  do,"  he  said. 

"  And  the  people,  I  fancy,  give  it ;  they  fear  for  him,  and 
are  confident  for  themselves  ? " 

"  Yes  indeed." 

"  And  when  this  comes  to  the  notice  of  a  man  who  has 
money,  and  along  with  his  money  a  name  for  being  a  hater 
of  the  people,  then,  my  friend,  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
oracle  given  to  Croesus  : 

'  By  Hermus'  pebbled  shore  he  flees, 
Stays  not,  and  feels  no  shame  to  run  in  fear.' " 

"If  he  did,"  he  said,  "he  would  not  get  another  chance 
of  feeling  shame." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  fancy  that  if  he  is  caught,  he  is 
killed?" 

"  Inevitably." 

"  But  as  for  our  president  himself  he  obviously  does  not 
fall  '  a  glorious  victim,'  but  after  casting  down  many  rivals 
takes  his  stand  upon  the  chariot  of  the  state;  he  is  no  longer 
a  president,  but  a  finished  and  perfect  tyrant." 

"  What  else  ?  "  he  said. 

"Shall  we  now,"  I  asked,  "describe  the  happiness  of 
this  man  and  of  the  city  in  which  such  a  mortal  finds 
himself?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  said  ;  "  let  us  do  so." 

"  In  the  early  days,"  I  said,  "  has  he  not  a  smile  and  a 
welcome  for  every  man  he  meets  ;  he  denies  that  he  is  a 
tyrant,  and  is  full  of  promises  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
public  ;  he  grants  release  from  debts,  distributes  lands  to  the 
public  and  to  his  party,  and  pretends  to  be  gracious  and 
good-natured  to  all  ? " 

"  That  he  must  do,"  he  said. 
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"But  »on  he  dispose*  of  hit  enemies  without  the  city, 
ing  to  a   rnmprniM*   with  some  and  killing  other^ 
and  when  be  u  no  longer  troubled  by  them,  then,  I  fcncr, 

bqnm  to  stir  up  one  war  after  another  in  order  to  keep 
Uic  public  in  nerd  of  a  general  ?  " 

"That  is  likdy  enough." 

M  He   alto   hopes   doe*    he    not,    that    the    taxes    thev 
have  to  pay  will  impoverish  them,  so  that   they  will  be  5*7 
compelled  to  give  their  minds  to  getting  their  daily  bread, 
and  not  to  f  on  Miring  againtt  him  ? " 

"Obviously. 

"And  if  there  are,  as  I  fancy  there  may  be,  some 
whom  he  suspects  of  harbouring  free  thoughts  and  of 
being  piMHW  not  to  submit  to  his  rule,  does  he  not 
hope  to  nnd  an  ex  cute  for  surrendering  them  to  the 
enemy,  and  so  ifaamjinf  them?  Do  not  all  those 
reasons  compel  the  tyrant  to  be  always  stirring  up 
•^ 

-  Inevitably." 

"  And  compel  him  also,  because  of  his  actions,  to  be  pre 
pared  to  be  more  and  more  duliked  by  the  citizens  ? " 

-Surely." 

44  And  is  it  not  inevitable  that  of  those  who  have  helped 
to  establish  him  in  power,  and  who  are  in  ptiriflBl 
of  influence,  some,  that  is  to  smy,  the  bravest  of  them, 
will  speak  freely  both  against  him  and  against  each 
other,  and  express  their  dtMatttfaciion  with  the  course  of 
events?" 

-  Probably." 

44  And  the  tyrant,  if  be  hopes  to  rule,  must  weed  out  all 
such  person*,  until  he  has  left  no  one  of  any  account,  whether 
friend  or  foe?" 

"  Clearly." 

M  He  must  have  a  sharp  eye  also  for  the  man  who  is 
courageous  or  high-minded  or  wise  or  wealthy ;  and  it 
is  his  great  happiness  to  have  to  be  the  enemy  of  all 
such  whether  he  like  it  or  not,  and  plot  against  them  until 
he  purge  the  city  of  their  presence/' 
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"  Surely  a  noble  purification,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "just  the  reverse  of  medical  purga 
tion.  For  doctors  remove  the  worst  and  leave  the  best  ;  he 
does  the  opposite." 

"Apparently  he  must  do  it,"  he  said,  "if  he  is  to 
rule." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  he  is  bound  by  a  most  blessed  neces 
sity,  which  ordains  that  he  shall  live  with  a  crowd  of 
worthless  creatures,  and  be  hated  by  them,  or  not  live 
at  all." 

"  That  it  does,"  he  said. 

"And  as  by  these  actions  he  becomes  more  and  more 
unpopular  with  the  citizens,  will  he  not  need  a  more 
numerous  and  loyal  bodyguard  ? " 

"Surely." 

"  But  who  will  these  loyal  persons  be  ?  and  where  will 
he  get  them  ? " 

"They  will  come  flying  in  numbers  without  the  asking," 
he  said,  "  if  he  pays  them." 

"  By  the  dog,"  I  said,  "  you  seem  to  be  talking  of  a 
kind  of  drone  imported  from  abroad,  and  most  miscel 
laneous  in  character." 

"You  are  right,"  he  said. 

"  And  whom  will  he  get  from  the  city  itself?  Or  will  he 
not  go  so  far  as  that  ?  " 

"  So  far  as  what  ?  " 

"  As  to  rob  the  citizens  of  their  slaves,  set  them  free,  and 
enrol  them  in  his  bodyguard." 

"  Certainly  he  will,"  he  said,  "  for  they  will  be  his  most 
loyal  adherents." 

"  What  a  glorious  and  blessed  thing,"  I  said,  "  is  a  tyrant 
;68  as  you  describe  him,  if  these  are  his  friends  and    faithful 
followers  when    he    has   got    his  former  associates  out  of 
the  way." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  these  are  his  friends." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "he  enjoys  the  admiration  of  those 
followers  and  the  company  of  the  new  made  citizens,  but 
decent  men  hate  and  avoid  him." 
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-  What  ebe  could  they  do  ?  " 

•It  is  aot  without  reason/*  I  said,  "that  tragedy  in 
general  is  thought  wise,  and  Euripide*  a  master  of 
Wsfed 


Because   he  made  that   remark  which   betrays  a  deep 
ll  mailing,    that    tyrant*   are    wise    by    reason    of    the 

companionship  of   the  wise,  and    by  'the    wise*  he  obri- 

ouslr  meant  the  tyrant's  associates. 

*  He  alto  praises  tyranny  as  equal  to  godhead,"  he  laid, 
••and   there  are    many  other   similar  statements  made    by 
Eunp»<irt  and  other  poets." 

M  And  yet,"  I  said,  "  those  tragic  poets,  since  they  are  wise, 
will  excuse  a»  and  tho*e  who  follow  our  constitution,  chough 
we  intend  to  refuse  them  entrance  into  our  city  because  they 
are  ptatten  of  tyrants.** 

*  Yes  I  think  the  best  of  them  will  excuse  us,"  he  said. 
•They   go    round    all    the    other    cities,    I    fancy,   get 

tafCthar  great  crowds,  and  hire  men  with  beautiful, 
sonorous,  and  pcrauuive  voice*,  and  all  that  they  may 
draw  the  constitution*  to  tyranny  and  democracy. 

•That  is  very  trW 

"In  return  lor  these  services  moreover,  they  get  reward 
and  honour,  rmntly,  of  course,  from  tyrants,  but  also  from 
democracies.  But  as  they  climb  higher  up  the  hill  of 
constitutions  their  honour  becomes  less  and  leu,  until 
they  have  to  «op  for  want  of  breath." 

*«  Certainly." 

"  But  we  have  digre**ed  from  our  subject,"  I  said.  M  Let 
ut  turn  again  to  the  tyrant's  army,  that  beautiful,  numerous 
•May-coloured,  and  ever-changing  body,  and  consider  how 
it  will  be  supported." 

"It  is  clear,"  he  said,  M  (hat  he  will  tell  all  the  sacred 
property  in  the  city'*  temples,  and  spend  the  whole  of  the 
money,  and  so  be  able  to  demand  lighter  taxes  from  the 


"What    will    he  do    when    this   source   of  revenue    is 
exhausted?" 
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"'  Clearly,"  he  said,  "  he  and  his  drink-mates,  his 
comrades  and  his  mistresses,  will  live  on  the  paternal 
inheritance." 

"  I  understand,"  I  replied.  "  The  public  that  begat  the 
tyrant  will  support  him  and  his  companions  ? " 

"  It  will  be  sternly  compelled  to  do  so,"  he  said. 

"  But  what  do  you  say  to  this  ? "  I  said.  "  Suppose 
the  public  begin  to  grumble,  and  say  that  it  is  not  just 
that  a  grown-up  son  should  be  supported  by  his  father — 
the  other  way  about  is  the  right  way — and  that  they 
did  not  give  him  birth  and  set  him  where  he  is  in  order 
;t>9  that  when  he  grew  to  greatness  they  should  become 
slaves  of  their  own  slaves  and  support  him  and  their  slaves 
and  other  rabble  ;  they  hoped  under  his  presidency  to  be 
freed  from  the  rich  and  the  so-called  gentlemanly  party 
in  the  city ;  and  they  now  therefore  order  him  and 
his  companions  to  leave  the  city,  as  a  father  might 
drive  his  son  and  his  rabble  of  boon  companions  from 
the  house." 

"  Then,  by  Zeus,"  he  said,  "  the  public  will  learn  what 
a  monster  they  have  begotten,  and  welcomed,  and  made  to 
grow,  and  what  kind  of  match  it  is  for  them.  They  will 
find  that  they  are  weak,  and  those  they  are  trying  to  drive 
out  are  strong." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked.  "Will  the  tyrant 
dare  to  put  compulsion  on  his  parent,  and  to  beat  him  if 
he  resists  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  after  he  has  managed  to  disarm 
him." 

"The  tyrant,  as  you  describe  him,"  I  said,  "  is  a 
parricide  and  a  cruel  guardian  of  the  aged,  and  now  at 
last,  apparently,  we  have  come  to  acknowledged  tyranny, 
the  public,  as  they  say  in  the  proverb,  in  trying  to  escape 
from  the  smoke  of  servitude  to  free  men  has  fallen  into 
the  fire  of  the  dominion  of  slaves  ;  instead  of  the  plen 
tiful  and  unseasonable  liberty  which  it  once  enjoyed, 
it  has  clothed  itself  with  the  hardest  and  bitterest  servi 
tude  to  slaves  ?  ** 
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*  Yes**  he  said,  "  that  i»  exactly  the  course  of  events." 
••Well,    then,"   I    aiked,   u shall    we    not    be   right    in 
•ymc   that    we    have    given  an    adequate    description   of 
the  change  from  democracy  to  tyranny,  and  of  the  nature 
of  tyranny  when  that  change  n  accomplished  ? " 
*•  Yes  a  perfect Iv  adequate  one,"  he  Mid* 
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71  "THEN  now  at  last,"  I  said,  "the  tyrannical  man  is  left 
for  us  to  consider,  his  change  from  the  democratic  man,  his 
character  after  the  change  is  accomplished,  and  his  mode 
of  life,  whether  miserable  or  blessed  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  he  is  left." 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  asked,  "  what  I  still  feel  to  be 
missing  r " 

"What?" 

"I  don't  think  that  we  have  adequately  specified  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  desires.  And  till  this  defect  is 
remedied,  there  will  be  more  obscurity  than  there  ought  to 
be  in  our  investigation." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  too  late,"  he  said. 

.  "  No,  certainly  not.  Will  you  consider  what  it  is  that  I 
want  to  understand  about  the  desires  r  It  is  this.  Of  the 
unnecessary  pleasures  and  desires,  some  seem  to  me  to  be 
unlawful.  They  are  probably  innate  in  every  one,  but  if 
disciplined  by  law  and  by  the  better  desires,  with  the 
assistance  of  reason,  they  may  in  some  men  be  entirely 
eradicated,  or  at  least  left  few  and  weak,  while  in  other 
men  they  are  stronger  and  more  numerous." 

"  And  what  are  those  desires  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Those  that  are  active  during  sleep,"  I  answered. 
"When  the  rest  of  the  soul,  the  reasoning,  gentle  and  ruling 
part  of  it,  is  asleep,  then  the  bestial  and  savage  part,  when 
it  has  had  its  fill  of  food  or  wine,  begins  to  leap  about, 
pushes  sleep  aside  and  tries  to  go  and  gratify  its  instincts. 
You  know  how  in  such  a  state  it  will  dare  everything,  as 
though  it  were  freed  and  released  from'all  shame  or  discern 
ment.  It  does  not  shrink  from  attempting  incestual  inter- 
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course,  in  its  dream,  with  a  mother  or  with  any  man 
or  god  or  beau.  It  is  ready  for  any  deed  of  blood,  and 
there  i»  no  unhallowed  food  it  will  not  eat.  In  a  word,  it 
fails  short  oi  no  extreme  of  folly  or  shamclessncsa.** 

44  That  is  very  true,"  he  said. 

"But  I  fancy  that  a  man  who  is  of  healthy  body  and 
sound  mind,  before  he  goes  to  sleep,  stirs  up  the  reason- 
ing  part  within  him  and  feasts  it  on  noble  arguments  and 
problems,  and  so  comes  to  peace  and  understanding  with 
himself.  The  desiring  element  he  neither  starves  BOT 
surfeits  in  order  that  it  may  go  to  sleep  and  not  trouble  the 
best  part  with  its  joy  or  with  its  sorrow,  but  may  leave  it  $71 
undtsturbe  !,  alone  by  itself,  to  inquire  into  and  stretch  out 
after  the  apprehension  of  what  it  does  not  know,  whether 
oi  thing*  past  or  present  or  future.  In  the  same  way  also 
he  soothes  the  spirited  element,  and  will  not  go  to  sleep 
with  his  spirit  stirred  into  activity  in  anger  against  any 
man.  Tbev:  two  elements  he  sets  at  rest,  and  the  third, 
in  which  thought  abtdet,  he  arouses,  and  so  takes  his  repose. 
In  such  case  you  know  that  he  comes  nearer  to  grasping 
truth  than  at  anv  other  time,  and  the  vivons  of  his  dreams 
are  never  unlawful." 

M I  think  it  is  ahsolutelv  as  you  say,"  he  said. 

"In  what  we  were  saving  we  have  gone  rather  beyond 
the  immediate  point.  W'hat  we  want  to  be  sure  of  is  this, 
that  a  terrible,  fierce  and  lawless  class  of  desires  exi>ts  in 
every  man,  even  in  those  of  us  who  have  every  appearance 
of  being  decent  people.  Its  existence  is  revealed  in  dreams. 
Consider  whether  you  agree  with  me  and  think  I  am  right.** 

-I  agree.** 

**And  remember  how  we  described  the  man  of  the 
people.  Hts  origin,  if  you  recollect,  lay  in  an  early  train 
ing  under  a  parsimonious  father,  one  who  honoured  only 
the  money  •  making  desires  and  sighted  those  that  are 
unnecessary  and  that  would  not  exist  but  for  purpose*  of 
Amusement  and  dispby.  Is  mat  right  ?  ** 

-  Yes." 

"  He  associates  with  a  smarter  set  of  men,  who  are  full 
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of  the  desires  we  have  just  described,  and  plunges  into  all 
their  insolent  kind  of  conduct,  in  disgust  at  his  father's 
parsimony.  But  he  has  a  better  nature  than  his  corrupters, 
and  so  is  drawn  both  ways  until  he  settles  down  to  a  com 
promise  between  the  two  modes  of  life.  He  takes  his 
pleasure  from  either  side  in  what  he  conceives  as  modera 
tion,  and  leads  a  life  which  is  neither  mean  nor  lawless, 
having,  from  an  oligarch,  become  a  man  of  the  people." 

"That  was  and  is,"  he  said,  "my  opinion  concerning 
such  a  man." 

"  Now  suppose,"  I  said,  "  this  man  in  his  turn  grown  old, 
with  a  young  son  who  has  been  trained  in  his  father's  ways 
of  life." 

«  Yes." 

"Now  suppose,  further,  that  he  is  subjected  to  the  same 
influences  as  his  father  was,  and  is  drawn  into  entire  un 
lawfulness,  which  his  seducers  call  entire  liberty  ;  suppose, 
too,  that  his  father  and  his  other  relatives  come  to  the 
assistance  of  these  middle  desires,  while  his  companions 
rally  to  the  help  of  the  other  side.  When  these  terrible 
magicians  and  tyrant-makers  have  given  up  hope  of  secur 
ing  their  hold  on  the  young  man  in  any  other  way,  they 
contrive  to  implant  within  him  a  love  that  shall  preside 
573  over  the  idle  desires  which  consume  whatever  is  given 
them — some  winged  and  mighty  drone.  Do  you  think 
love  in  such  men  could  be  anything  else  ? " 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  nothing  but  that." 

"  Then  the  other  desires  buzz  round  it.  They  have  their 
fill  of  incense  and  myrrh,  and  garlands  and  wine,  and  all 
the  pleasures  that  run  riot  in  these  assemblies.  Feeding  and 
fattening  the  drone  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  they 
.  implant  in  him  the  sting  of  longing ;  when  this  is  done, 
this  president  of  the  soul  has  madness  as  his  bodyguard  and 
runs  amuck :  if  he  find  within  the  man  any  beliefs  or 
desires  that  make  a  pretence  of  decency  and  have  still  some 
sense  of  shame,  he  kills  them  or  drives  them  beyond  his 
borders,  until  he  has  made  a  clearance  of  temperance,  and 
introduced  madness  to  fill  its  place." 
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M  Your  description  of  the  origin  of  the  tyrannical  nun  it 
perfect,"  be  wud 

"Thin,"  I  Mid,  Mwat  it  not  because  of  this  that  Love 
ha»  always  Ten  called  a  tyrant  ?  ** 

M  Hrobablv,"  be  said. 

"  Has  not  a  drunk  man  also  a  tyrannical  spirit,  my 
rnendrita*d. 

"Hehaa," 

*  He  who  it  mad  and  deranged,  moreover,  aspires  to  rule 
both  men  and   gods  alike,  and   imagines  that   he  it  quite 
capable  of  doing  it  ?  " 

M  He  docs"  he  said. 

**Tben,  my  wonderful  friend,"  I  said,  "whenever  you 
find  a  man  whom  nature  or  an  evil  life,  or  both,  have  made 
drunken  and  lustful  and  maJ,  there  you  have  a  tyrannical 
man,  in  toe  strictest  ten**,  come  into  being." 

"  Most  certainly." 

"This  apparently  is  tbe  origin  of  the  tyrannical  man. 
Now,  how  dues  he  live  ?  " 

"As  they  say  about  riddles,  I  give  it  up.  Tell  me 
yoonelf,"  he  answered. 

••I  will,"  1  »*d.  "The  ne*t  stage,  I  fancy,  with  those 
in  whoie  souls  a  tyrant  love  dwells  ruling  all  therein,  it  a 
time  of  feasting  and  rioting  and  revelling  and  mistre«es, 
and  all  such  fall**." 

M  Inevitably,**  he  said. 

"  Thm  docs  not  ever*  day  and  night  produce  a  thick 
cmp  of  terrible  desires  whose  wants  are  many  f  " 

«*  Yea,  thick  it  ta.M 

*  Then  any  ie*  enue  there  may  be  is  -peedily  consumed  r** 
"Surely." 

"And  the  next  »tep  is  borrowing  and  encroachment  on 
hi*  capital  ?  " 

"It  it," 

"When  all  resources  are  becoming  exhausted,  it  it  not 

inevitable  that  the  crowded  greedy  ncstful  of  desires  will 

begin  to  clamour  ;  and  the»e  men  are  driven  by  the  goads 

of  other  desires,  but  abo\e  all  by  Love  himtclf,  whose  spcars- 
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men  and  bodyguard  all  the  others  are,  and  they  run  riot,  look 
ing  for  any  one  with  money  whom  they  can  rob  by  cheating 
574  or  by  force  ? " 

"  Most  certainly,"  he  said. 

"  The  man  is  compelled  to  plunder  from  every  source  or 
be  racked  by  pains  and  aches  ? " 

«  He  is." 

"As  the  new  pleasures  that  arose  within  him  were  set 
above  the  old  and  stole  their  share,  will  not  the  man  likewise 
set  himself  above  his  father  and  mother,  who  are  his  elders, 
rob  them,  and  divide  his  parents'  goods  when  he  has  spent 
his  own  ? " 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  he  said. 

"  But  if  they  won't  make  their  money  over  to  him,  will 
he  not  first  try  to  cheat  and  deceive  his  parents  ? " 

"Yes." 

"And  if  he  fails  in  that,  he  will  take  to  robbery  and 
force  ? " 

"I  think  so,"  he  said. 

"  But,  my  wonderful  friend,  if  the  old  man  and  woman 
resist  and  show  fight,  will  he  then  desist  and  abstain  from 
any  tyrannical  deed  ? " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not  much  hope  for  that  man's 
parents." 

"  Good  heavens,  Adeimantus,  when  it  is  a  choice  between 
a  mistress  whom  he  has  loved  for  a  day,  and  who  has  no  claim 
upon  him,  and  his  mother,  whom  he  has  loved  all  his  life, 
and  who  has  every  claim  upon  him,  or  between  a  fair 
youth  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  no  ties,  the  friend  of  a  day, 
and  his  aged  father,  whose  youth  is  gone,  who  is  bound  to 
him  by  the  closest  ties  and  is  the  oldest  of  his  friends,  do 
you  really  think  that  he  will  beat  his  parents,  and  make 
them  the  slaves  of  persons  such  as  those,  if  he  brings  such 
under  his  roof  ? " 

"  Yes,  assuredly  he  will,"  he  said. 

"  How  divinely  blessed  it  seems  to  be,"  I  said,  "  to  have 
a  tyrannical  son." 

"It  is  indeed,"  he  said. 
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M  Well,  when  he  it  coming  to  an  end  of  hit  father'*  and 
mother's  good*  (and  hat  now  a  great  swarm  of  pleasures 
gathered  within  him),  will  he  not  at  first  begin  to  busy  him 
self  with  the  walls  of  other  people's  houses,  or  with  the 
cloak*  of  evening  pedestrians,  and  after  that  take  to  cleaning 
out  a  temple  or  two?  And  all  this  time  the  old  beliefs 
which  he  had  as  a  boy  about  right  and  wrong,  and  accounted 
just,  will  be  held  in  subjection  by  those  which  are  but  newly 
[faiaaatd  from  slavery,  who  form  Ixnre's  bodyguard  and  rule 
with  him.  Once  they  were  let  loose  in  sleep  when  he 
dreamed,  in  the  time  when  he  was  still  under  laws  and  a 
father  and  had  a  democratic  government  in  his  soul.  But 
when  I xwt  established  hts  tyranny  over  him,  he  became  for 
alwars,  and  in  waking  reality,  the  man  he  used  occasionally 
to  be  in  his  dreamt.  And  now  he  will  stick  at  no  frightful 
murder,  no  unhallowed  food  or  dreadful  deed,  but  Love  575 
dwells  tyrannically  within  him  m  all  lawlessness  and  anarchy. 
He  is  sole  ruler,  and  will  lead  the  man  in  whom  he  dwells 
as  in  a  city,  into  any  kind  of  daring,  by  which  he  will 
support  himvlf  and  hi*  rabble  following,  the  immigrants 
whom  the  man's  evil  companions  have  introduced,  and  the 
native  born  whom  evil  wars  of  life  have  released  and  set 
free.  Is  not  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  r  *' 

*  It  is,"  he  answered. 

M  And  if  the  number  of  such  men  in  a  city  is  small,"  I 
said,  Mand  the  rest  of  the  population  is  law  abiding,  they 
emigrate  and  become  some  other  tvrant's  bodyguard  or 
serve  as  mercenaries,  if  war  is  going  on  anywhere.  But  if 
the  times  are  times  of  peace  and  security,  then  they  stay  in 
the  citv  and  commit  many  petty  crimes." 

••  What  kind  of  crimes  do  you  mean  ? " 

••Well,  they  are  thieves,  burglars  cutpurses,  pickpockets, 
temple  robbers,  kidnappers,  Sometimes,  if  they  have  a 
ready  tongue,  thev  take  to  corrupt  practices,  and  give  false 
witness  and  take  bribes.** 

"  Weil,  these  are  small  evils"  he  said,  "  if  there  are  only 
a  few  of  them." 

*<  Yes,"  I  taxi*  M  because  small  is  small  in  comparison  with 
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great,  and  all  those  crimes,  in  their  effect  on  a  city's 
wretchedness  and  misery,  don't,  as  they  say,  come  near  a 
tyrant.  For  when  a  city  comes  to  contain  many  such 
men,  and  others  who  will  follow  their  lead,  and  they  find 
out  how  numerous  they  are,  it  is  then  that,  helped  by  the 
folly  of  the  public,  they  produce  a  tyrant,  him  who  of  them 
all  has  the  greatest  and  mightiest  tyrant  within  himself." 

"  Naturally,"  he  said,  "  for  he  will  be  the  most 
tyrannical." 

"  All  this  if  men  yield  without  a  struggle.  But  if  the 
city  will  not  submit  to  him,  then  as  he  once  chastised  his 
father  and  mother,  so  he  will  now,  if  he  can,  chastise  his 
fatherland.  He  will  import  a  new  band  of  followers,  and 
will  have  and  hold  his  once  loved  fatherland,  or  mother 
land,  as  the  Cretans  call  it.  And  this  is  where  the  desire 
of  this  man  ends." 

"  Truly,"  he  said,  "  it  is." 

"  Then  this,"  I  said,  "  is  the  character  revealed  by  these 
men  in  private  life  before  they  obtain  power.  Firstly,  for 
their  company  they  associate  with  men  who  flatter  them 
and  will  do  anything  to  please  them  ;  or  if  they  want  a 
favour  from  any  man,  they  will  take  to  cringing  themselves  ; 
576  to  gain  their  end  they  will  cut  any  figure  that  is  required, 
and  be  more  than  kin  ;  once  the  favour  is  granted,  they  are 
strangers  again." 

"  That  is  very  true." 

"So  they  live  their  life  long,  no  man's  friend,  but  always 
one  man's  master  or  another's  slave.  True  liberty  and 
friendship  the  tyrannic  nature  never  tastes." 

"True." 

"  May  we  not  rightly  call  such  men  faithless  ? " 

"  Surely." 

"And  as  unjust  as  men  may  be,  if  the  definition  of  justice 
we  arrived  at  some  time  ago  was  correct  ? " 

"It  certainly  was  that,"  he  answered. 

"Then  let  us  sum  up  the  worst  of  men,"  I  said.  "He 
is  surely  the  man  who  expresses  in  waking  reality  the 
character  we  attributed  to  a  man  in  his  dreams  ? " 
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"Certainty." 

44  And  chit  nun  is  found  in  him  who  being  in  his  own 
"»""••••  tyrannical  wields  solitary  rule,  and  the  longer 
be  lead*  a  tyrant'*  life,  the  more  surely  doe*  he  become  the 
man  we  have  described." 

aThM  .»  inevitable,"  said  Glaucon,  taking  hit  turn  in 
the  conversation. 

-Now,"  I  asked,  "will  he  who  vtands  revealed  the 
wickedest  of  men,  be  shown  to  be  also  the  most 
miswrable'  And  will  he  who  ha*  borne  tyrant  rule 
fa«fM<  •«*  nvw«  triumphantly  have  been  in  truth  the 
longest  and  nv»«  emphatically  tyrannical  by  nature  I 
Though  the  multitude  will  always  have  varying  opinions 
about  him." 

14  It  is  inevitable,"  he  said,  "  that  things  should  be  as 
you  say." 

••Then,"  I  s*td,  "will  not  the  tyrannical  man  and  the 
city  governed  by  a  tyrant  be  set  over  againit  one  another  as 
alike,  a  man  of  the  people  against  a  democratic  city,  and  so 
on  with  the  others  f  " 

44  Surely." 

"  Then  in  retpect  to  virtue  and  happiness,  the  same 
rdatiom  will  Isold  between  man  and  man  as  between  city 
and  city,  will  they  not?" 

44  Certainly." 

"  Mow  does  the  city  governed  by  a  tyrant  compare  in 
virtue  to  the  kingly  city  as  we  originally  described  it  ?  " 

"They  arc  exact  oppositrs,"  he  said.  M  The  one  is  the 
best  of  c:tics»  the  other  the  worn." 

"  I  shall  not  ask  which  is  which,"  I  >aid,  "for  that  is 
obvious.  Do  you  give  the  tame  dec  won  regarding  their 
happiness  of  misery,  or  not  i  Don't  let  us  be  dazzled  by 
gazing  at  the  individual  tyrant  or  a  few  of  his  followers. 
We  must  enter  the  city  and  examine  the  whole  of  it.  So 
let  us  creep  in  and  take  a  look  all  round,  and  then  give  our 
opinion." 

'*  Your  claim  is  perfectly  just,"  he  said.  "  It  is  obviom 
to  anv  man  that  there  is  no  more  wretched  city  than 
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that  governed  by  a  tyrant,  none  happier  than  the  royal 
city." 

"  Now  if  I  make  the  same  claim  concerning  the  individual 
577  man,"  I  said,  "  shall  I  not  be  right  in  demanding  that  he 
alone  shall  give  his  judgment  on  them  whose  thought  can 
enter  in  and  discern  each  man's  heart,  who  is  not  like  a 
child  dazzled  by  what  he  sees  from  the  outside — the  circum 
stance  and  pomp  of  tyranny  which  is  assumed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  outside  world — but  who  can  look  through  right  to 
the  heart  ?  May  I  not  also  claim  that  it  is  right  for  all  of 
us  to  listen  to  the  man  who  is  able  to  judge,  who  has  lived 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  tyrant,  who  has  been  by  his 
side  while  he  lived  his  ordinary  family  life  at  home  and  has 
observed  his  behaviour  to  the  different  members  of  his 
family  (among  whom,  if  anywhere,  he  may  be  seen  stripped 
of  his  stage  trappings),  and  who  has  seen  him  also  in  public 
dangers  ;  and  may  we  not  summon  him  who  has  seen  all  this 
to  declare  to  us  how  the  tyrant  compares  with  the  others 
in  respect  of  happiness  and  virtue  ? " 

"  That  also  is  perfectly  fair,"  he  said. 

"  Shall  we,  then,  pretend,"  I  said,  "  that  we  are  among 
those  who  are  able  to  judge,  or  have  met  with  such,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  some  one  to  answer  our  questions  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Come  now,"  I  said,  "  consider  the  question  in  this 
way.  Keep  in  your  mind  the  likeness  of  man  and  city, 
and  so,  examining  them  point  by  point,  enumerate  the 
characteristics  of  each  in  turn." 

"  To  which  do  you  refer  ? "  he  said. 

"  Well,  to  begin  with  a  city,"  I  said.  "  Do  you  call  the 
tyrant-governed  city  free  or  a  slave  ? " 

"  As  much  a  slave  as  it  could  possibly  be,"  he  said. 

"  Then  do  you  see  therein  masters  and  freemen  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  a  few.  But  almost  all  therein,  and 
certainly  all  the  best  element,  is  in  dishonourable  and 
wretched  servitude." 

"Then  if  the  man  is  like  the  city,"  I  said,  "must  not 
the  same  disposition  be  found  in  him,  and  will  not  his  soul 
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be  full  of  extreme  slavery  and  lack  of  freedom,  and  all  the 
roost  respectable  element*  in  it  be  tlaves  and  a  small  part, 
and  that  the  moat  wkked  and  the  mo»t  mad,  be  master  ?" 

MThat  i«  inevitable/'  he  said. 

"Weil,  will  vou  call  tuch  a  »oul  free  or  a  ilave  r  " 

••  I  call  it  a  ilare,  of  course." 

M  But  doe*  not  the  slave  city  which  is  governed  by  a 
tyrant  have  least  power  of  doing  what  tt  wants  ?  ** 

"MuihtheleojL" 

44  Then  the  tyrant -governed  soul  will  have  least  power  of 
doing  what  it  wants,  or  what  the  whole  *oul  wants  ?  It 
will  ever  be  dragged  about  by  a  madness  of  desire,  and  be 
full  of  confusion  and  remone  ?  " 

"Surely." 

"  Must  the  tTrant-governed  city  be  rich  or  poor  ?  " 

"Poor." 

"  Then  the  tyrannical  «oul  also  must  be  always  poverty-  $78 
strkken  and  untatitrled  ?  ** 

-  Yes,"  he  aid. 

"Moreover,  roust  not  such  a  city  and  such  a  man  be  full 
of  fear?" 

"  Yea,  very  much  so." 

"And  in  any  other  city,  do  you  think  that  weepings 
and  gnashing*  of  teeth,  lamentation  and  pain,  will  be  more 
abundant?** 

"No," 

"Or  more  abundant  in  any  individual  than  in  this 
tyrannical  man  who  is  maddened  by  desires  and  lusts  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  And  it  was  your  view  of  all  those  facts,  and  others  like 
them,  I  imagine^  that  made  you  judge  this  city  the  most 
wretched  of  cities  ; ' 

"Was  I  not  right?"  bo  mad. 

"You  certainly  were,"  I  answered.  "But  in  view 
of  these  same  facts,  what  have  you  to  say  of  the  tyran 
nical  man?" 

"That  he  •  by  br  the  mo*t  miserable  of  all   men, 

he  said, 
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"  In  making  that  remark  you  are  no  longer  right." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"In  him  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  most  miserable." 

"  Then  when  shall  we  ? " 

"This  man  will  seem  to  you  perhaps  even  more 
miserable." 

«  What  man  ? " 

"  He,"  I  said,  "  who,  being  of  tyrannical  nature,  does  not 
lead  his  life  in  private,  but  is  unfortunate,  and  is  led  by 
circumstances  to  be  a  tyrant." 

"  From  what  we  have  said  before,  I  conjecture,"  he 
said,  "that  you  are  right." 

"  Yes,"  I  said  ;  "  but  it  is  not  enough  to  fancy  such 
things.  You  must  examine  them  very  carefully  by  the 
method  we  have  agreed  upon.  For  our  inquiry  is  con 
cerned  with  the  greatest  of  questions  —  a  good  and  an 
evil  life." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,"  he  said. 

"Then  consider  whether  there  is  anything  in  what  I 
say.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  our  inquiry  on  this  matter 
we  must  get  light  from  the  following  sources." 

"  From  which  ?  " 

"  By  examining  each  of  those  rich  individuals  in  cities 
who  own  a  great  number  of  slaves ;  for  they  have  this 
point  of  similarity  with  tyrants,  that  they  are  rulers  of 
many.  No  doubt  the  tyrant  has  the  best  of  it  in  point 
of  numbers  ?  " 

"  He  has." 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  they  live  unconcernedly, 
and  are  not  afraid  of  their  servants  ?  " 

"  Well,  is  there  anything  for  them  to  fear  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  I  said  ;  "  but  do  you  see  why  that  is  ? " 

"  Yes.  The  whole  city  gives  assistance  to  each  indi 
vidual." 

"Excellent,"  I  said.  "But  supposing  one  of  the  gods 
were  to  take  a  man  who  possesses  fifty  slaves  or  even  more, 
and  were  to  lift  him  and  his  wife  and  children  out  of  the 
city  and  put  him  down,  with  all  his  property  and  his  slaves, 
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in  a  desert  place  where  there  would  be  no  free  men  to 
come  to  ft«  MMHMce,  do  you  not  suppose  that  he  would  be 
in  the  mo»t  terrible  fright  in  apprehension  lot  he  and  his 
children  and  hit  wife  should  be  killed  by  their  servants  ?" 

44  In  the  wortt  of  fright*,**  he  answered. 

•*  Would  he  not  then  be  compelled  to  pay  court  to  tome  579 
of  thoae  his  slave*,  to  nuke  them  man?  promises,  and  to  set 
them  free,  quite  against  his  desire,  and  so  to  stand  revealed 
as  his  own  sen  ants'  toad?  ?  ** 

M  He  would  certainly  have  to  do  so  or  die,"  he  said. 

44  And  supposing  the  god  were  to  p'ant  around  him  large 
colonies  of  neighbours  who  wouldn't  tolerate  any  man 
claumng  to  be  another's  master,  and  who  punished  with  the 
severest  penalties  any  uich  penon  they  might  lay  hands  on  r " 

44  In  that  case,"  he  taid,  "I  imagine  that  he  would  be 
in  an  even  greater  extremity  of  evil,  ringed  round  by  none 
but  enemies." 

**Ii  not  this  the  prtson>hou»e  in  which  the  tyrant  is 
bound  ?  He  has  the  nature  we  have  described,  full  of 
thronging  and  diverse  fears  and  lusts.  He  has  a  greedy 
tool,  and  yet  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  city  who  may 
not  ttMwl  or  RO  to  *ee  the  things  which  all  free  men 
want  to  sec.  He  live*  hidden  away  in  his  house  for  all 
as  though  be  were  a  woman,  thinking  with  envy  of  any 
of  the  other  cioiens  who  travel  abroad  and  sec  things  worth 
teeing.** 

M  Asauredly,"  be  ssud. 

44  Greater  then  by  evils  Mich  as  thr>c  is  the  harvest  of  the 
man,  who  having  an  evil  constitution  in  his  own  soul, 
which  tyrannical  condition  you  hate  just  judged  to  be  mo»t 
miserable  of  ail,  does  not  live  as  a  private  individual,  but  it 
^TTHpttKH  by  some  chance  to  be  a  tyrant,  and  when  he 
cannot  master  himself,  mu*t  try  to  rule  others.  You  might 
M  well  compel  a  man  with  his  body  diseased  and  unable  to 
control  itself  to  have  no  private  life,  but  to  pa*  his  days  in 
public  gymnastic  contest*  and  battles." 

44  Your  comparison  is  exact  and  perfectly  true,  Socrates,** 
be  said. 
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''  Then,  my  dear  Glaucon,"  I  said,  "  is  not  his  condition 
altogether  miserable,  and  does  not  the  tyrant  lead  a  life  still 
harder  than  that  which  you  pronounced  hardest  of  all  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  he  said. 

''  Then  in  good  truth,  and  for  all  that  any  one  may  think, 
he  who  is  really  a  tyrant  is  really  a  slave,  the  humblest 
cringer  and  servant,  and  a  toady  of  the  sorriest  rascals.  His 
desires  he  never  satisfies,  but  to  any  man  who  can  see  his 
whole  soul  he  appears  in  the  barest  want  and  truly  poor. 
All  his  life  long  he  is  full  of  fear,  a  mass  of  convulsive 
movements  and  pains,  if  he  is  like  the  constitution  of  the 
city  over  which  he  rules.  And  he  is,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

580  "  And  besides  all  these  things,  shall  we  further  assign  to 
this  man  what  we  talked  of  before  ?  It  is  inevitable  that 
because  of  his  rule  he  should  be  and  should  go  on  becoming 
more  and  more  envious,  faithless,  unjust,  friendless,  impious, 
the  welcomer  and  fosterer  of  every  vice,  and  that  with  all 
these  qualities  he  must  be  himself  the  most  unfortunate  of 
men,  and  must  make  his  neighbours  like  him." 

"  No  sensible  man  will  dispute  your  assertion,"  he  said. 

"  Well  now,"  I  said,  "  the  time  has  come,  and,  like  the 
judge  in  the  final  contest,  you  must  give  your  decision  as  to 
who  in  your  opinion  is  first  in  happiness  and  who  second, 
and  give  all  the  five  their  place  in  order,  the  royal  man, 
the  timocratic,  oligarchic,  democratic,  and  tyrannical." 

"  The  decision  is  easy,"  he  said.  "  For  I  place  them  as 
though  I  were  judging  tragic  choruses,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  came  upon  the  stage,  in  respect  to  virtue  and  vice, 
happiness  and  its  opposite." 

"Shall  we  hire  a  herald,"  I  said,  "or  shall  I  announce 
myself  that  the  son  of  Ariston  has  judged  the  best  and 
justest  man  to  be  the  happiest,  and  declared  him  to  be  the 
most  kingly,  bearing  kingly  rule  over  himself,  while  the 
worst  and  most  unjust  man  he  judges  to  be  the  most 
miserable,  and  declares  him  to  be  that  man,  whoever  he 
is,  who  being  in  himself  most  tyrannical  is  also  tyrant  of 
his  city." 
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"  Yea,  announce  that,"  he  taid. 

May  I  add,"  I   said,  "that    this  holds  whether   their 
character*  are  known  to  or  hidden  from  all  fods  and  men?" 

*  Yes,  do,"  be  said. 

*  iood,"  I  said.     "We  may  uke  that  as  one  demonstra 
tion.     Now  tec  whether  you  think  there  it  anything  in  this 
tecond  one  ? " 
"What  is  it?" 

"  Since  the  toul  of  each  individual, "  I  said,  "  is,  like  the 
city,  divided  into   three  forms   it  will  admit,  I  think,  of 
•i other  demonstration." 

•Wkatfeitf 

"  It  is  thtv     Belonging  to  these  three  form*  there  appear 
to  me  to  be  three  pleasures,  one  special  pleasure  attaching 
to  each  particular  form,  and  so  with  desires  and  principles 
k" 
Af bai  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said. 

"  There  is,  first,  that  by  which  a  roan  learns,"  I  said  ; 
••  tecondly,  that  by  which  he  is  angry.  The  third  con 
tains  such  varied  forms  within  it  that  we  could  rind  no 
one  special  name  for  it,  but  itamrd  rt  after  the  greatest 
and  auufigui  thing  in  it.  For  we  called  it  the  desiring  form 
because  of  the  tntenuty  of  the  dcurcs  concerned  with  food 
and  drink  and  sex  and  so  on;  and  we  also  called  it  moncv- 
l"vmg,  because  such  desires  are  usually  attJtficd  with  the 
help  of  money." 

u  And  we  were  right,"  he  said. 

"And  if  we  were  further  to  say  that  its  pleasure  and 
love  is  in  gain,  would  not  that  be  our  best  way  of  getting 
a  vatisractonr  general  cxprevuon  to  use  in  our  argument, 
to  that  we  should  know  what  we  were  talking  about  when 
we  referred  to  trm  part  of  the  soul ;  and  if  we  named  it 
the  monev-lov.ng  or  the  gain-loving  form,  should  we  not 
be  right  I* 

"  I  certainly  think  to,"  he  said. 

"Further,  did  we  not  say  that  the  spirited  element  is 
ever  wholly  bent  on  mastery  and  victory  and  fame  ? " 

-  We  did." 
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"Then  should  we  be  right  in  calling  it  the  victory- 
loving  and  the  honour-loving  form  ? " 

"  Quite  right." 

"  And,  lastly,  as  to  the  part  with  which  we  learn,  it  is 
obvious  to  every  one  that  it  is  for  ever  straining  to  know 
where  the  truth  lies,  and  cares  for  money  and  reputation 
less  than  the  others." 

"Yes,  much  less." 

"Will  it  be  right  if  we  call  it  learning-loving  and  philo 
sophic  ? " 

"Surely." 

"And  men's  hearts,"  I  said,  "are  ruled,  are  they  not, 
some  by  this  last  element,  others  by  one  of  the  other  two, 
as  the  case  may  be  ? " 

"  That  is  so,"  he  said. 

"Then  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  say  that  of  men 
also  there  are  three  primary  classes — the  lovers  of  wisdom, 
the  lovers  of  victory,  and  the  lovers  of  gain." 

"  Exactly  so." 

"Then  there  are  also  three  kinds  of  pleasures,  one  for 
each  of  the  three  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Now  do  you  know,"  I  said,  "  that  if  you  were  to  ask 
three  such  men,  each  in  turn,  which  of  these  lives  is  the 
most  pleasant,  each  would  extol  his  own  life  most  highly  ? 
The  money-maker  will  say,  will  he  not,  that,  compared 
with  the  pleasures  of  gain,  the  pleasures  of  honour  or  of 
learning  are  worthless  except  in  so  far  as  they  bring  in 
money  ? " 

"True,"  he  said. 

"  And  is  not  the  lover  of  honour  the  same  ? "  I  said. 
"  Does  he  not  consider  that  the  pleasures  of  money-making 
are  rather  vulgar,  and  those  of  learning,  on  the  other  hand, 
except  in  so  far  as  learning  brings  honour,  mere  smoke  and 
nonsense  ? " 

"  That  is  so,"  he  said. 

"  Then  how  shall  we  imagine  that  the  philosopher  regards 
the  other  pleasures  in  comparison  with  the  pleasure  of  know- 
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ing  wficre  the  inilh  lies  and  of  being  always  in  a  «at«  akin 
lo  knowledge  when  he  i»  learning  >  For  him  there  can  be 
no  comparison,  cmn  ihere  ?  He  will  call  the  other*  in  good 
truth  compuUory  pleasures.  He  has  no  need  for  them,  but 
they  are  forced  upon  him." 

a  Should  we  not  make  quite  certain  of  that  ? "  he  arid. 
"  Well,*1    [   laid,  *«  when    the   discussion    concerns   the 
pleasure*,  and  in  fact  the  whole  life,  of  each  type  of  man, 
and  the  question  at  issue  is  not  their  relative  nobility  or  dis- 
gracefulnrss,  their  goodness  or  badness,  but  simply  and  solely 
whick  is  most  pleasant  and  least  painful,  how  can  we  know 
which  of  the  three  speaks  most  truly  ?" 
-  I  can't  sav,"  He  said. 

"  Well,  look  at  the  matter  in  this  way.  What  is  wanted 
for  a  judgment  that  is  to  turn  out  to  be  right  ?  Are  not 
experience  and  insight  and  reason  ?  Can  you  have  any  better 
test  than  these  ; 

44  Of  course  not,"  1st  said. 

**  Now,  consider.  There  are  those  three  men.  Which 
of  them  hats  had  mow  experience  of  all  these  pleasures  ?  Do 
you  think  that  the  gain- lover  learns  the  nature  of  truth  and 
acquires  more  experience  of  the  pleasure  of  knowledge  than 
the  philosopher  has  of  the  pleasure  of  gain  ?" 

"The  cases  are  very  different,"  he  said.  a  For  the  latter 
must  of  necessity  scan  in  childhood  by  testing  both  the 
other  kinds  ;  whereas  there  is  no  compulsion  on  the  gam- 
lover  to  learn  the  nature  of  reality  and  taste  the  sweetness 
of  this  pleasure  or  to  have  any  experience  of  it.  Nay,  if  he 
had  the  best  will  in  the  world,  he  would  find  it  no  easy 
matter.** 

"Then  the  philosopher,"  I  said,  "  rar  excels  the  gain- 
lover  in  his  experience  of  both  phsjijrri  > " 
"Yes." 

M  And  the  lover  of  honour  also  ?  Or  has  he  leas  experi 
ence  of  the  pleasures  of  honour  than  the  other  has  of  the 
pleasure  derived  from  wisdom?** 

"No,"  he  said,  "honour  comes  to  them  all  if  tbev 
accomplish  their  several  aims.  For  the  rich  man  is 
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honoured  by  many.  So  is  the  brave  and  the  wise  man. 
So  that  all  have  experience  of  the  pleasure  which  comes 
from  being  honoured  and  know  its  nature  ;  but  it  is  im 
possible  for  any  one  but  the  philosopher  to  taste  the 
pleasure  contained  in  the  vision  of  being." 

"  Then  so  far  as  experience  is  concerned,"  I  said,  "  he 
will  judge  best  of  the  three  men  ? " 

"  Far  the  best." 

"  And  his  experience  alone  will  involve  insight  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  And,  lastly,  as  to  the  necessary  instrument  of  judgment, 
it  is  not  the  instrument  of  the  gain-lover  or  of  the  honour- 
lover,  but  of  the  philosopher  ? " 

"  What  is  that  instrument  ? " 

"Surely  we  said  that  judgment  must  be  made  by  means 
of  reasoning  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  reasoning  is  this  man's  especial  instrument  ? " 

"  Surely." 

"Now,  if  what  is  being  judged  were  best  judged  by 
means  of  wealth  and  profit,  the  praise  and  blame  of  the  gain- 
lover  would  necessarily  be  the  truest  ? " 

"  Necessarily." 

"  Or  if  by  means  of  honour  and  victory  and  courage  the 
praise  of  the  honour-  and  victory-lover  would  be  truest  ? " 

"Obviously." 

"But  since  they  are  best  judged  by  means  of  experience 
and  insight  and  reason ?  " 

"  It  is  inevitable,"  he  said,  "  that  the  praise  of  the  philo 
sopher  and  lover  of  reason  should  be  truest." 

"Then  of  these  three  pleasures,  will  not  that  be  the 
pleasantest  which  belongs  to  the  part  of  the  soul  wherewith 
we  learn,  and  pleasantest  also  the  life  of  him  amongst  us  in 
whom  this  part  rules  ? " 

"How  else?"  he  said.  "The  wise  man's  praise  is 
decisive,  and  he  praises  his  own  life." 

"  What  life  and  what  pleasure  does  the  judge  declare  to 
come  second  ? " 
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"Obviously  the  pleasure  of  the  warrior  and  the  honour- 
lover,  for  that  it  nearer  him  than  the  pleasure  of  the 
monet-maker." 

"Then  the  pun- lover *s  apparently  comes  last  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  be  said. 

"Then  that  make*  twice  running,  and  the  just  man  has 
twice  conquered  the  unjust.  And  now  a  third  time  in 
this  Olympian  conflict  to  Zeus  the  Saviour  and  Zeus 
the  Olympian.  Observe  that  the  pleasure  of  the  others 
betide  that  of  the  wtse  man  is  not  altogether  true  or  pure, 
but  a  tort  of  shadow  picture,  as  I  teem  to  have  heard  some 
wise  man  tar.  Now  this  will  be  the  chiefest  and  most 
decisive  of  our  falls." 

"  It  will.     But  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"If  you  will  answer  as  I  ask,"  I  said,  MI  shall  dis 
cover." 

-  Then  ask,"  he  said. 

••Tell  me  then/'  I  said.  u  Do  we  not  say  that  pain  is 
the  opposite  of  pleasure  ? " 

"Cettamly." 

M  And  do  we  say  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  feeling 
neither  pleasure  nor  pain  ?  " 

•We  do." 

"  It  is  a  mean  between  the  two,  and  is  a  kind  of  rest  of 
the  »o«J  from  these  feelings.  Is  not  that  how  you  describe 
h?" 

"  It  is,"  he  answered. 

"Now,  do  you  remember,"  I  asked,  "how  sick  person* 
talk  when  they  are  ill  ?  " 

"  How  ?  - 

••They  say  that  there  is  nothing  more  pleasant  than 
be.ng  well,  but  before  they  fell  ill  they  never  noticed  how 
very  pleasant  it  was." 

«*  I  remember,-  he  said. 

"  Do  you  not  alto  hear  men  who  are  in  great  pain 
saying  that  there  is  nothing  pleasanter  than  respite  from 
torment  ? " 

"Ido." 
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"  But  there  are  many  other  similar  circumstances,  I 
imagine,  in  which  you  find  men  who  are  suffering  pain 
extolling  as  the  greatest  of  pleasures  not  joy,  but  the  absence 
of  pain  and  relief  from  their  condition." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  perhaps  in  those  circumstances  this 
state  of  rest  becomes  pleasant  and  desirable." 

"And  when  a  man  leaves  off  feeling  pleasure,  the  respite 
from  pleasure  will  be  painful." 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said. 

"Then  this  state  of  rest  which  we  asserted  a  moment 
ago  to  lie  between  the  two,  will  be  both  pleasure  and  pain 
at  times  ? " 
,    "Apparently." 

K  "But  is  it  possible  that  what  is  neither  one  nor  the  other 
should  become  both  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

"  Further,  are  not  both  pleasure  and  pain  as  they  arise  in 
the  soul  a  kind  of  movement  ? " 

"  Yes." 

584       "  And  has  not  that  which  is  neither  painful  nor  pleasant 
just  been  shown  to  be  rest,  and  to  lie  between  these  two  ? " 

"It  has." 

"Then  is  it  possible  to  be  right  in  thinking  the  absence 
of  suffering  pleasant,  or  the  absence  of  joy  terrible?" 

"  It  is  impossible." 

"  Then  this  state  of  rest,"  I  said,  "  compared  to  suffering 
is  not  but  appears  to  be  pleasure,  and  compared  to  pleasure 
is  not  but  appears  to  be  suffering  ?  In  comparison  with  the 
reality  of  pleasure  there  is  nothing  solid  in  these  visions ; 
only  a  kind  of  magic  ?  " 

"  That  is  certainly  the  result  of  the  argument,"  he  said. 

"  And  consider  pleasures,"  I  said,  "  which  do  not  come 
out  of  pains — for  I  don't  want  you  to  imagine  in  this 
instance  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  pleasure  is  cessation 
from  pain,  and  pain  cessation  from  pleasure  ? " 

"What  instance,"  he  said,  "and  what  kind  of  pleasure 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  There  are  many  of  them,"  I  said  ;  "  but  you  will  get 
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the  best  rumple  if  you  consider  the  pleasure  of  smell.  POT 
tber  trite  in  extraordinary  intensity  in  •  moment  with 
out  an?  preceding  pain,  and  on  their  cevation  leave  no  pain 
behind  them." 

"  That  H  perfectly  true/'  he  taid. 

••Then  do  not  let  us  believe  that  the  release  from  pain 
»  pure  pleacure,  or  from  pleasure  pore  pain." 

"No," 

"  NevenHeJea,"  I  amid,  M  thoae  to-called  pleasure*  which 
make  their  way  to  the  s»ul  through  the  hndv,  or  at  least  the 
notf  and  the  greatest  of  them,  are  of  this  clam,  releases 
from  paw." 

-They  are." 

44  And  it  it  the  same  with  anticipatory  pleasures  and 
pa  n»  which  ame  from  expectation  of  pleasure  and  pun  in 
Ihe  future  ?  ** 

-It  ».- 

*Do  you  know  the  nature  of  such  feeling*,"  I  asked, 
"and  what  they  arc  like  : 

«  What  ?  M  he  mid. 

••  Do  you  conceive,"  I  *aid,  •*  that  the  above,  the  below, 
and  thr  middle  cai«t  in  nature  r " 

••Ido." 

**  And  do  you  imagine  that  a  mart  who  was  being  lifted 
from  the  below  to  the  middle  would  not  think  that  he  was 
being  earned  above  ?  And  if  he  stood  in  thr  middle,  and 
looked  down  to  the  place  he  came  from,  could  he  think 
that  be  was  anywhere  but  in  the  above,  if  he  had  not  seen 
the  real  above?" 

"Upon  m?  word,**  he  said,  *  I  don't  think  that  in  those 
circumstances  he  could  suppose  anything  else." 

*•  If  he  were  carried  back  again,  would  he  not  suppose 
that  he  wat  being  carried  below,  and  suppose  truly  ? " 

"Surely.- 

•*  And  all  this  would  be  the  result  of  his  lack  of  ex 
perience  of  the  true  above  and  middle  and  below  : 

••Obviously/' 

"And   would  it  surpri%e  you   that  those  also  who  lack 
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experience  of  truth  have  unsound  doctrines  on  many  sub 
jects,  and  as  regards  pleasure,  pain  and  the  intermediary 
state  are  so  situated  that  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
585  pain  their  suppositions  are  true,  and  they  do  really  feel 
pain  ;  but  when  they  change  from  pain  to  the  intermediary 
state,  then  they  have  an  intense  conviction  that  they  are 
experiencing  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  Like  men  who  con 
trast  black  with  grey,  because  they  have  not  seen  white,  so 
they  contrast  pain  with  want  of  pain,  because  they  have  not 
experienced  pleasure,  and  are  deceived  ? " 

"  No,  by  Zeus,"  he  answered,  "  I  should  be  much  more 
surprised  if  that  were  not  the  case." 

"  Consider  the  question  in  this  light,"  I  said.  "  Are  not 
hunger  and  thirst  and  so  on  what  may  be  called  empti 
nesses  ;  they  are  empty  conditions  of  the  body  ?  " 

«  Certainly." 

"And  is  not  ignorance  and  folly  likewise  an  emptiness — 
an  empty  condition  of  the  soul  ? " 

"  Assuredly." 

"Then  will  not  he  who  receives  food  and  strengthens 
his  mind  be  filled  ? " 

"Surely." 

"  But  which  is  the  truer  filling,  to  be  filled  with  what  is 
less  or  more  real  ? " 

"  Obviously  with  what  is  more  real." 

"  And  which  classes  of  things  do  you  think  have  greater 
participation  in  pure  being,  the  class  containing  bread  and 
drink  and  meat  and  food  generally,  or  the  class  containing 
true  belief  and  knowledge  and  mind  and,  in  short,  all  virtue  ? 
Decide  in  this  way.  Do  you  think  that  what  is  connected 
with  the  unchanging  and  immortal  and  with  truth  and  which 
takes  from  these  its  character  and  its  origin,  is  more  real  than 
what  is  connected  with  the  ever-changing  and  the  mortal, 
and  which  takes  from  these  its  character  and  its  origin  ? " 

"That  which  is  connected  with  the  unchanging  far 
excels  the  other,"  he  said. 

"  Does  the  being  of  the  unchanging  partake  of  being  any 
more  than  of  knowledge  ? " 
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"Certainly  not," 

"Or  more  than  of  truth  ?  ** 

44  Once  »g»m  —  no.** 

'Less  participation  in  truth  meant  lew  participation  in 
being,  docs  it  not  '  " 

•  Inevitably." 

"Then,  speaking  generally,  do  not  thoK  kinds  of  thing! 
which  arc  concerned  with  the  care  of  the  body  partake 
le»  of  truth  and  being  than  those  concerned  with  the  art 
oftfcesouH" 

•Venr  much  Urn" 

M  And  do  you  not  think  similarly  of  the  relation  of  the 
body  ieielf  with  the  soul  :" 

•I  do." 

"Then  that  which  rs  filled  with  things  that  more  really 
ate,  and  which  n  itself  more  real,  is  more  really  filled  than 
Chat  which  ts  filled  with  what  tern  really  is,  and  which  i* 


-Surdy." 

••Now,  if  to  be  filled  with  what  nature  demands  is 
pleaiant,  that  which  it  more  really  filled  with  more  real 
things  will  make  a  man  rejoice  more  really  and  truly  with 
tree  pleamre  \  while  that  which  receives  what  is  less  real 
will  be  filled  less  really  and  certainly,  and  will  receive  more 
untnmworthy  and  less  true  pleasure." 

••  That  i%  quite  inevitable,"  he  said. 

••Then  they  who  have  no  experience  of  insight  and  596 
virtue,  but  spend  thru  whole  time  in  revelling  and  such 
like,  are  carried  apparently  from  the  middle  to  below  and 
hack  again,  and  wander  so  all  their  lire  Aval  one  to  the 
other  |  but  never  once  have  they  gone  beyond  and  seen  or 
been  carried  to  the  true  above,  nor  have  they  been  really 
filled  with  what  is  real,  nor  ta*ced  steadfast  and  pure 
pleasure.  Like  beasts  of  the  field  their  eyes  look  ever 
downward,  their  heads  are  bent  to  the  ground  and  to  the 
cable,  and  so  like  beasts  they  gunk  and  satisfy  their  hists, 
and  in  their  greedy  tUOgfJe  lor  mch  pleasures  they  butt 
and  kick  with  horns  and  hoofs  of  iron,  and  kill  each  other 
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because  they  cannot  be  satisfied,  inasmuch  as  what  they 
are  trying  to  fill  is  not  the  real  and  continent  part  of  them 
selves,  nor  is  what  they  are  putting  into  it  real." 

"  Truly  perfect,  Socrates,"  said  Glaucon,  "  is  your  utter 
ance  regarding  the  life  of  the  vulgar." 

"  Then  must  not  the  pleasures  they  live  among  be  mixed 
with  pains,  images  and  shadow  outlines  of  the  true  pleasure, 
and  take  their  colour  from  the  contrast  of  their  setting  ? 
Thus  both  pleasures  and  pains  have  an  appearance  of 
intensity,  and  implant  in  the  foolish  mad  desires  for  them 
selves,  and  are  the  objects  of  strife,  like  the  image  of  Helen 
which  Stesichorus  says  the  men  at  Troy  fought  over  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  truth  ?  " 

"  It  is  quite  inevitable,"  he  said,  "  that  their  life  should 
be  more  or  less  like  that." 

"Further,  must  not  the  same  sort  of  thing,"  I  asked, 
"  hold  good  of  the  spirited  element  if  any  man  follow  it 
with  his  whole  heart,  pursuing  after  a  surfeit  of  honour  and 
victory  to  the  neglect  of  reason  and  understanding  ;  and 
that  whether  the  form  it  take  be  the  envy  bred  by  ambition, 
or  the  violence  by  love  of  conquest,  or  the  anger  by  a  dis 
contented  spirit  ? " 

"  Yes,  the  same  must  hold  of  that  also,"  he  said. 

"  But  may  we  not  take  heart,"  I  asked,  "  and  say  even 
of  those  desires  which  are  concerned  with  the  love  of  gain 
and  the  love  of  victory,  that  if  they  follow  after  knowledge 
and  reason,  and  pursuing  pleasures  in  their  company,  accept 
those  which  insight  points  out,  they  will  then,  because  they 
are  following  truth,  receive  the  truest  pleasures  that  they 
are  capable  of  receiving,  and  those  also  that  are  their  own, 
since  that  which  is  best  for  each  thing  is  also  most  truly 
its  own  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  its  very  own." 

"Then  when  the  whole  soul  follows  without  dissension 
the  philosophic  part,  not  only  may  each  part  do  its  own 
work  throughout  and  be  just,  but  each  may  gather  its  own 
17  pleasures,  the  best  and  the  truest  of  which  it  is  capable  ? " 

"  Exactly  so." 
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Bur  when  one  of  ihe  other  two  get*  the  upper  hand, 
•fc*  f«*lt  i*  thmt  it  doe*  not  contrive  to  gain  its  own 
pleasure,  bat  even  force*  the  other*  to  purvue  after  a  pleasure 
which  tt  foreign  to  them  and  untrue  ? 

-Yea,"  he  ta.d. 

•And  will  not  thi*  be  especially  the  behaviour  of  the 
•JasjMim  fan  hen  removed  from  phi(o*ophv  and  reason  ?** 

-It  will." 

-And  »  not  that  farthest  removed  from  reason  which  it 
farthest  removed  from  law  and  order  ?  " 

-Obvwusly." 

-But  have  not  the  lustful  and  tyrannical  de*tm  been 
thown  to  be  the  farthest  removed  ? " 

-  Venr  much  the  farthest.** 

-  While  the  kingly  and  orderly  desire*  are  nearest  ?  " 
-Yea," 

-  In  that  case,  I  imagine,  the  tyrant  will  be  farthest  from 
trur  and  intimate  pleasure,  and  the  king  nearest  ? " 

"Inevitably." 

-  And  the  tyrant,"  I  said,  -  will  lead  the  mo*t  unpleasant, 
the  king  the  moat  olaasant  of  lives  ? " 

-That  i*  quite  inevitable." 

-Now  do  you  know,"  I  said,  -how  much  more  un 
pleasant  the  tyrant '%  life  i*  than  the  king's?" 

-  Tell  me,    he  taid. 

-  There  are  apparently  three  pleasures,  one  genuine  and 
two  bastard,  and   the  tyrant   in   hi*  flight   from   law   and 
reason  goe*  to  the  very  extreme*  of  the  bastard  pleasures 
and    beyond   them,  and  live*  with  a   bodyguard  of  slave- 
pleasures  aad  it   t*  not  very  easy   to  *ay  how   great  hi* 
inferiority  is  but  perhap*  it  may  be  expressed  in  this  way." 

-  How  '  "  he  said. 

14  The  tvrant  t*  third  removed  from  the  oligarchic  man,  i* 
be  not  }  for  the  man  of  the  people  came  between  them?" 

"Ye*," 

**  Then  if  what  we  have  said  i*  true,  he  will  live  with 
an  image  of  pleaturc  the  third  remove  in  truthfulness  from 
that  ol  the  oligarch." 
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"Yes." 

"  But  taking  the  aristocratic  and  kingly  man  as  one,  the 
oligarchical  is  in  his  turn  third  from  the  kingly  man?" 

"Yes,  third." 

"  Then  the  tyrant,"  I  said,  "  is  removed  from  true 
pleasure  three  times  three  r  " 

"  Apparently." 

"The  image  of  tyrannical  pleasure,"  I  said,  "according 
to  the  number  of  the  distance,  will  be  in  two  dimensions, 
it  seems  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"But  if  we  square  and  cube  it  is  obvious  how  great  the 
interval  becomes  ? " 

"  Obvious,  no  doubt,  to  an  arithmetician,"  he  said. 

"  Then  if  conversely  any  one  wants  to  say  how  far  the 
king  is  removed  from  the  tyrant  in  truth  of  pleasure,  he  will 
find  on  completing  the  multiplication  that  he  lives  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  times  more  pleasantly,  and  the 
tyrant  the  same  number  of  times  more  miserably  ?  " 

"  You  have  made  a  marvellous  calculation,"  he  said,  "  of 
the  difference  of  the  two  men,  the  just  and  the  unjust,  in 
respect  of  pleasure  and  pain." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  true  as  well,"  I  said,  "  and  also  a  suitable 
number  for  men's  lives,  since  days  and  nights  and  months 
and  years  are  suitable." 

"  That  it  certainly  is,"  he  said. 

"Now  if  the  good  and  just  man  by  so  much  surpasses 
the  evil  and  unjust  man  in  pleasure,  is  it  not  incalculable 
how  greatly  he  will  conquer  him  in  grace  of  life  and  beauty 
and  virtue  ? " 

"  Incalculable  indeed,"  he  said. 

"  Good,"  I  said.  "  Now  since  we  have  come  to  this 
point  in  our  argument,  let  us  refer  to  the  original  state 
ments  which  brought  us  here.  It  was  stated,  if  you  re 
member,  that  injustice  is  profitable  to  the  perfectly  unjust 
man,  who  is  reputed  to  be  just.  Was  not  that  the  state 
ment?" 

« It  was." 
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*  Now,"  1  aid,  **  let  us  join  argument  with  the  author  of 
this  statement,  since  we  have  come  to  an  agreement  con 
cerning  the  respective  effect*  of  unjust  and  just  conduct.** 

44  In  what  way  ?  **  he  said. 

*•  We  shall  mould  in  words  an  image  of  the  soul,  and  he 
who  said  these  thing*  will  realise  what  he  has  laid." 

M  What  kind  of  an  image  r "  he  asked. 

44  An  image,"  I  answered,  "like  one  of  those  old-time 
natures  we  hear  of  in  fable  Chimara  or  Scylla  or  Cer 
berus,  or  the  many  others  which  are  said  to  have  combined 
several  forms  in  one  nature." 

•Yes,  there  are  these  stories,"  he  said. 

44  Fashion  me,  therefore,  one  form  of  a  many-coloured 
and  many-headed  beast.  There  is  a  ring  of  heads  both 
of  came  and  wild  beasts,  and  it  can  change  them  and 
produce  them  out  of  itself  at  will." 

M  That  is  clever  moulder's  work,"  he  said.  "  Stili,  words 
are  easier  to  work  in  than  wax  and  such  materials,  so  you 
mar  suppose  it  done." 

44  Then  give  me  two  more  forms,  one  of  a  lion  and  one 
of  a  man.  But  the  first  form  of  ail  is  to  be  the  largest,  and 
the  second,  second  largest." 

44  That,"  be  said,  M  is  easier,  and  is  done." 

"  Now  join  these  three  into  one  so  that  somehow  or 
other  they  have  a  common  nature." 

••They  are  joined,"  be  said. 

"Now  outside  mould  round  about  them  an  individual 
image— that  of  a  man — so  that  to  him  who  cannot  see 
within,  but  iooks  only  at  the  outer  shell,  the  whole  appears 
OOt  living  creature,  and  that  a  man." 

M  That  is  done,"  he  said. 

44  Now  to  him  who  says  that  injustice  pays  this  man,  and 
that  just  conduct  is  not  to  hi*  advantage,  let  us  declare  that 
he  is  really  saying  that  it  pays  him  to  feast  and  make  strong 
the  many  formed  monster  and  the  lion  and  the  lion's  be 
longings  and  to  starve  and  weaken  the  man,  so  that  he  589 
»  dragged  about  wherever  either  of  these  takes  him, 
and  cannot  teach  them  to  become  used  to  or  fond  of  one 
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another,  but  must  let  them  bite  and  fight  and  devour  one 
another." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "that  is  exactly  what  the  praise  of 
injustice  comes  to." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  would  not  he  who  declares  that 
justice  pays  say  that  we  ought  to  do  and  say  such  things  as 
will  make  the  man  within  have  strongest  control  over  the 
whole  man  and  look  after  the  many-headed  monster  like  a 
gardener,  fostering  and  nursing  the  tame  heads,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  lion  nature  preventing  the  wild  ones  from  sprout 
ing  ;  he  will  care  for  all  in  common,  and  will  help  them 
by  making  them  friendly  to  each  other  and  to  himself?  " 

"Yes,  that  is  just  what  the  praiser  of  justice  says." 

"  Then  from  every  point  of  view,  the  praiser  of  justice 
would  speak  truly,  and  the  praiser  of  injustice  falsely. 
Whether  we  look  to  pleasure  or  good  report  or  advantage,  he 
who  praises  justice  speaks  with  truth,  but  as  for  him  who 
blames  it,  there  is  no  soundness  or  knowledge  in  his  blame?" 

"  I  think  not,"  he  said  ;  "  none  whatever." 

"  Well,  let  us  be  gently  persuasive  (for  his  mistake  is  not 
of  his  own  will),  and  ask  him,  '  My  dear  good  sir,  may  we 
not  say  that  men's  opinions  on  what  is  noble  and  dis 
graceful  have  the  following  origin  :  the  noble  actions  are 
those  which  put  the  wild  beast  parts  of  the  soul  under 
the  control  of  the  man,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  of  the 
divine  element,  while  those  which  enslave  the  human  to 
the  wild  part  are  disgraceful  ?  *  Will  he  agree  or  not  ?  " 

"  He  will,  if  he  takes  my  advice,"  he  said. 

"Then  will  this  argument  allow  that  it  can  profit  any 
man  to  get  gold  unjustly  ;  for  the  result  is  something  like 
this — he  gets  the  money,  but  on  condition  of  enslaving  the 
best  part  of  himself  to  the  vilest  ?  Now  if  he  had  got  the 
money  by  selling  his  son  or  his  daughter  as  a  slave,  and  that 
into  the  hands  of  cruel  and  evil  men,  it  would  not  have 
paid  him  to  get  mountains  of  gold  on  these  terms  :  and  if 
he  enslaves  the  divinest  part  of  himself  to  the  most  ungodly 
and  the  most  abominable,  and  has  no  pity  upon  it,  is  he 
not  then  a  miserable  wretch,  and  does  he  not  buy  his  gold 
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on  trrmi  of  fer  more  terrible  death  than  Friphvle,  who  got  *• 
her  neck  bee  at  the  pricr  of  her  husband's  life  f  ^ 

*  Yes  fa  more  terrible,"  mid  Glaucon.  **  I  will  answer 
you  for  him.** 

And  **  *?*  I"*?111  thaf  ***  i$  **  *****  wn?  licen- 
ttoutne*i  has  always  been  condemned,  because  it  mean*  that 

that   dangerous,   that   great  and   many -formed    momter  is 
n>»re  freedom  than  he  ought  to  )iaye  ?  " 

^Obrwoaly/'hesaid, 

**  And  are  not  obstinacy  and  bad  temper  condemned 
because  the  lion  and  the  tcrpent  elements  are  increased  and 
•trengthened  unfittingly  ?  ** 

-  Certainly." 

"  And  are  not  luxury  and  toftnm  condemned  because  of 
their  relaxing  and  Uackcnmg  effect  on  that  same  element 
they  implant  cowardice  in  it  ?  " 

**Of  OMinc.** 

"  And  toadying  and  meanness,  because  the  mean  man 
subordinates  chit  same  spirited  element  to  the  mob-like 
beast,  and  accustoms  it  from  early  jrears  to  be  flouted  for 
the  sake  of  money  and  die  beast's  inatiible  greed,  and  to 
become  a  monkey  and  not  a  Bon  ?  " 

14  Yes.*'  he  saia. 

"  Ana  why  do  you  think  that  mechanical  work  and  work 
with  one's  hands  are  matters  of  reproach  ?  Is  it  not  because 
in  some  perx>le  the  element  of  the  best  is  naturally  weak, 
unable  to  rule  the  monster*  within  them,  and  only  capable 
of  learning  how  to  pamper  them  I  " 

M  Apparently,"  he  said. 

44  Well  then  is  it  not  in  order  that  even  these  men  may 
be  ruled  by  tomething  resembling  the  principle  that  rules 
in  the  best  man,  that  we  say  they  must  be  the  slaves  of 
that  best  man  in  whom  the  divine  dwells  ;  not  that  we  agree 
with  the  opinion  Thrmsymachus  had  of  the  governed,  and 
MffftfT  that  the  slave  ought  to  be  ruled  to  his  hurt,  but 
we  think  that  it  is  better  for  every  man  to  be  ruled  by 
divinity  and  insight  ?  It  is  best,  of  course,  when  he  possesses 
that  within  him,  but  if  he  does  not,  it  had  better  be  put  over 
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him  from  without,  and  then  all  men  being  guided  by  the 
same  principle,  will  be  equals  and  friends  as  far  as  may  be." 

"  Yes,  that  is  right,"  he  said. 

"  And  the  law,  by  being  an  ally  of  all  in  the  city,"  I  said, 
"makes  it  quite  plain  that  it  approves  something  of  this 
kind.  So  does  the  way  in  which  children  are  ruled.  We 
do  not  allow  them  to  be  free  until  we  have  set  up  a  con 
stitution  in  them,  as  you  might  in  a  city,  and  until  by 
nourishing  the  best  in  them  we  have  provided  a  guardian  to 
591  bear  rule  within  them  which  is  like  and  can  take  the  place  of 
our  ruling  principle,  and  then  we  give  them  their  liberty." 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"Then  under  what  conditions,  Glaucon,  or  for  what 
reasons  can  we  say  that  there  is  profit  in  injustice,  or 
licentiousness,  or  disgraceful  conduct,  when  by  them  a  man 
acquires  more  money  or  more  power  of  any  kind,  and  with 
it  becomes  a  worse  man  ?  " 

"Under  no  conditions,"  he  answered. 

"Then  how  will  it  profit  him  who  acts  unjustly  to  avoid 
discovery  and  punishment  ?  If  a  man  is  not  found  out, 
does  he  not  become  still  more  wicked,  while  if  he  be 
discovered  and  punished  the  beast  in  him  is  laid  to  rest 
and  tamed  ;  the  humane  part  is  liberated,  and  the  whole  soul 
is  set  in  the  direction  of  the  best  nature,  and  so  along  with 
insight  acquiring  temperance  and  justice  achieves  a  condition 
more  precious  than  the  condition  of  the  body  which  with 
health  acquires  strength  and  beauty ;  in  proportion  as  soul  is 
more  precious  than  body  ? " 

"That  is  certainly  the  case,"  he  said. 

"  Then  will  not  the  man  of  understanding  live  with  all 
his  powers  strained  to  this  end  ?  First  of  all,  will  he  not 
reverence  such  studies  as  will  fashion  his  soul  after  this 
pattern,  and  spurn  all  others  ? " 

"  Obviously,"  he  said. 

"  And,  secondly,"  I  said,  "as  for  the  condition  and  nourish 
ment  of  his  body,  he  will  not  give  that  over  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  beast  and  of  unreason  and  turn  his  life  in  that  direc 
tion  j  nor  yet  witt  health  be  his  ideal ;  nor  will  he  set  great 
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•tore  in  being  *lOHf  or  healthy  or  beautiful,  unlew  with 
these  be  can  alto  be  temperate  ;  but  he  will  always  make 
manifest  that  for  him  harmony  of  body  has  its  purpose  in 
unison  of  soul." 

Ves,  that  he  will,"  be   said,  « if  he   is   to  be  truly 


44  Ami  will  he  not  for  (he  >arnc  purpose,'*  I  said,  •«  observe 
order  and  unison  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  •  He  will 
not  be  dazzletl  by  what  the  crowd  call  blessedness,  and  heap 
up  the  ma»  of  hit  wealth  beyond  all  bounds,  and  so  possess 

44  I  think  not,"  he  said. 

"  No,**  I  said,  M  he  will  fix  his  eyes  on  the  constitution 
withm  him,  and  keep  watch  that  nothing  therein  is  shaken 
by  excess  or  pu»eity  of  bodily  substance,  and  in  adding 
tB  or  spending  that  substance  he  will  observe  this  guiding 
principle  to  the  best  of  hts  power/* 

44  Certainly  he  will,*'  he  said. 

**  And  in  regard  to  honours  also,  he  will  keep  his  eyes  on  59* 
the  same  end  ;   some,   which  he  thinks  will  make  him  a 
better  man,  he  will  gladly  participate  in  and  taste,  but  in 
public  and  in  private  be  will  flv  from  those  which  he  thinks 
will  disturb  the  condition  of  h«s  soul.** 

"  If  that  is  his  concern,"  he  said,  "  he  will  not  want  to  be 
•  politician.** 

**  Yes,  by  the  dog,  he  will,**  I  said  ;  "at  least  in  his  own 
city  ;  not  perhaps  in  the  country  of  his  birth,  unless  some 
divine  chance  rail  out.** 

**1  understand,**  he  said.  «*  You  speak  of  the  city  whose 
foundation  we  have  been  describing,  which  has  its  being  in 
words ;  for  there  is  no  spot  on  earth  I  imagine  where 
it  exists,** 

**  No,"  I  said  ;  M  but  perhaps  it  is  laid  up  in  heaven  as  a 
pattern  lor  him  who  will  to  see,  and  seeing,  to  found  a  city 
in  himself.  Whether  it  exists  anywhere  or  ever  will  exist, 
is  no  matter.  His  conduct  will  he  an  expression  of  the  laws 
of  that  city  alone,  and  of  no  other." 

**  That  is  likely  enough,"  he  said. 
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95  u  THERE  are  a  great  many  things  about  the  city,"  I  said, 
"  which  makes  me  think  in  how  extraordinarily  sound  a 
manner  we  have  founded  it ;  but  I  feel  this  most  especially 
when  I  think  about  poetry." 

"  To  what  do  you  refer  ? "  he  said. 

"To  our  refusal  to  admit  all  imitative  poetry.  Now 
that  we  have  distinguished  the  different  elements  of  the 
soul,  it  appear?,  I  think,  to  be  more  obvious  than  ever  that 
this  refusal  should  be  absolute." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Between  ourselves — and  don't  denounce  me  to  the  tragic 
poets  and  all  the  other  imitators — all  such  things  seem  to 
pollute  the  understanding  of  those  who  hear  them,  unless  they 
possess  a  knowledge  of  their  real  nature ;  that  is  an  antidote." 

"  What  makes  you  say  this  ? "  he  said. 

"It  must  be  uttered,"  I  answered,  "though  a  certain 
love  and  reverence  for  Homer  which  I  have  had  from  my 
childhood  would  forbid  my  speaking.  For  surely  of  all 
those  noble  tragic  poets  he  is  the  master  and  the  leader. 
Still  I  must  not  honour  a  man  more  than  I  honour  truth, 
but  must  utter  what  I  have  to  say." 

"Yes,  certainly,"  he  said. 

"Then  listen,  or  rather  answer." 

"  Ask  your  question." 

"  Could  you  tell  me  the  general  nature  of  imitation  ?  For 
I  don't  myself  quite  understand  what  it  sets  out  to  be." 

"Then  it  is  likely,  is  it  not,  that  I  shall  understand?" 
he  said. 

"There  would  be  nothing  out  of  the  way  if  you  did,''  1 
answered.  "  Dull  eyes  have  often  beaten  sharp  ones." 
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So  they  have,"  be  said.  »But  if  I  had  any  opinion,  I 
should  not  be  at  all  eager  to  exprets  it  in  your  presence. 
So  do  you  consider  you  reel  f.** 

Shall  we  begin  the  inquiry  according  to  our  ordinary 
method  ?  We  have  been  in  the  habit,  if  you  remember,  of 
pouting  a  Form,  wherever  we  use  the  tame  name  in  many 
•Mancrs  one  Form  for  each  'many.'  Do  rou  under- 
MMdr4** 

"Ida.** 

•And  shall  we  take  whatever  'many*  you  please.  For 
example,  if  this  will  do,  there  are  many  beds  and  tables." 

-Surdr." 

"  But  for  these  articles  there  are  two  Forms,  one  of  a  bed 
oatof  atabltr"* 

"Yea," 

*  And  have  we  not  alto  been  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that 
K  •  by  looking  at  the  Form  that  the  manufacturer  of  each 
article  makes  the  bed«  or  the  table*  which  we  use,  and  so 
with  other  things  ?  For  no  manufacturer  manufactures 
tfce  actual  Form,  does  he  ?  ** 

"Certainly  not." 

"Now  cooaider  this  manufacturer.  What  would  you 
caflktmr"* 

"Whom?- 

**  He  who  by  himself  makes  all  things  which  are  made 
by  al!  the  different  craftsmen.** 

**  A  marvellous  clever  fellow  !  " 

MWaic  a  little,  and  you  will  soon  »ay  that  with  more 
reason.  F«r  this  tame  craftsman  is  not  only  able  to  make 
all  manufactured  articles,  but  he  makes  all  things  that  grow 
from  the  earth  and  fashions  all  living  creatures,  himself 
with  the  rett  of  them,  and,  not  content  with  that,  fashions 
earth  and  heaven,  and  gods  and  all  things  in  heaven,  or  in 
Hadr»  under  the  earth. 

•*  What  a  perfectly  marvellous  geniu*,"  he  said. 

44  Do  vou  not  believe  me  ? "  I  asked.  "  Tell  roe.  Do 
you  rh-.nk  there  is  no  such  manufacturer  at  all,  or  do  you 
think  that  a  man  mvht  be  in  a  certain  manner  a  maker  of 
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all  these  things  and  in  another  manner  not  ?  Don't  you 
see  that  you  yourself  could  make  all  these  things  in  a  certain 
manner  ? " 

"And  what  is  that  manner  ?"  he  said. 

"It  is  not  hard,"  I  answered,  "but  a  frequent  and 
easy  mode  of  manufacture.  It  is  most  easily  done  perhaps 
if  you  take  a  mirror  and  turn  it  round  to  all  sides.  You 
will  soon  make  a  sun  and  stars,  the  earth,  yourself,  and 
other  living  creatures,  manufactured  articles  and  plants,  and 
everything  we  have  just  described." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  make  them  in  appearance,  but  surely 
not  as  they  are  in  truth." 

"  Your  remark  is  excellent,"  I  answered,  "  and  just  what 
the  argument  wants.  For  the  painter  also,  I  imagine,  is 
one  of  these  manufacturers.  Is  he  not  ? " 

"  Surely." 

"  But  you  will  say,  I  fancy,  that  what  he  makes,  he  does 
not  make  truly.  Though  the  painter  also  makes  a  bed  in  a 
manner,  does  he  not  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  he,  like  the  other,  makes  a  bed  in 
appearance." 

"  What  of  the  carpenter  ?  But  did  you  not  say  that  he 
makes,  not  the  Form  which  we  asserted  to  be  that  which  a 
bed  is,  but  a  particular  bed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  said  so." 

"Now,  if  he  does  not  make  what  is,  he  will  not  make 
the  real,  but  something  which  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
but  is  not  the  real.  And  if  any  one  were  to  say  that  the 
work  of  the  carpenter  or  of  any  other  craftsman  was  per 
fectly  real,  he  would  probably  not  be  speaking  the  truth, 
would  he  ? " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  at  least  not  in  the  opinion  of  persons 
acquainted  with  this  kind  of  reasoning." 

"  Then  let  us  not  be  surprised  if  the  manufactured 
article  is  also  somewhat  indistinct  as  compared  with  truth." 

"  No." 

"  Shall  we  then,"  I  said,  "  take  these  as  examples  in  our 
search  after  the  nature  of  the  imitator  ? " 
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44  If  you  please,"  he  mid. 

••Now  there  are  these  three  beds  fir*  the  bed  which 
•dm  in  nature,  which  we  should  say,  I  fancy,  wat  maoe 
by  God.  Should  we  not  ?" 

"ByGo^Ifcncy." 

**  And  one  made  by  the  carpenter  ? w 

"Ye*,"  ne  said. 

44  And  one  made  by  the  painter  ? " 

"  Yes,  let  us  suppose  »o. 

"Painter,  carpenter,  and  God,  these  three  are  set  over 
the  three  cbsse*  of  bed*." 

•  Yea,  the*e  three." 

"And  God,  whether  because  he  so  willed  or  because 
there  wa>  tome  n  eternity  upon  htm  not  to  make  more  than 
one  bed  in  nature,  made  that  one  which  is  the  reality  of  a 
bed  and  only  that.  But  two  or  more  such  beds  were  never 
produced  by  God,  and  never  will  be," 

"  How  n  that  ?  -  he  said. 

44  Became,"  I  answered,  M  if  God  should  make  even  no 
more  than  two,  then  yet  another  would  be  revealed  whose 
Form  the  fir*  two  would  express,  and  this,  and  not  the  two, 
would  be  the  reality  of  a  bed.** 

**  You  are  right,*  he  «*• 

"And  God,  I  imagine,  knew  this,  and  wished  to  be 
really  maker  of  a  bed  that  really  was  and  not  only  a 
particular  manufacturer  of  a  particular  bed,  and  therefore 
produced  this  one  natural  bed." 

-Probably." 

44  Then  shall  we  call  him  the  '  nature  maker '  of  this  thing, 
or  something  of  that  kind  r  " 

••Yea,  that  is  only  just,"  he  said,  "when  his  nuking  of 
this  and  all  other  things  is  nature's  making  of  them." 

*  What  of  the  carpenter  ?      Do  you  call  him  a  manu 
facturer  of  a  bed  ?" 

"Yes." 

44  And    you    call    the   painter  also   a    manufacturer   and 
maker  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  :  " 
"Certainly  not." 
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"  Then  what  is  he  of  a  bed  ? " 

"  I  think,"  he  answered,  "  that  he  would  be  most  fairly 
described  as  an  imitator  of  what  the  other  two  manu 
facture." 

"  Good,"  I  said.  "  You  call  him  an  imitator  who  is 
concerned  with  that  which  is  begotten  three  removes  from 
nature  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  he  said. 

"  And  the  tragedian,  since  he  is  an  imitator,  will  be  then 
one  whose  nature  is  third  from  the  king  and  from  the  truth, 
and  all  the  other  imitators  will  be  like  him  ? " 

"That  seems  probable." 

"Then  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  imitator.     But  tell  me 
598  this  about  the  painter.     Do   you   think   that   he   tries    to 
imitate  each  reality  in  nature,  or  the  works  of  the  manu 
facturers  ? " 

"  The  works  of  the  manufacturers,"  he  said. 

"  To  imitate  them  as  they  are,  or  as  they  appear  ?  You 
must  make  this  further  distinction." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  said. 

"This.  Does  a  bed  really  differ  from  itself  when  you 
look  at  it  from  the  side  or  from  straight  in  front  or  from 
any  other  point  of  view,  or  does  it  remain  the  same  but 
appear  different  ?  And  so  with  other  things." 

"  The  second  alternative  is  right,"  he  said.  "It  appears, 
but  is  not  different." 

"  Now  consider  this  point.  Which  of  these  two 
governs  the  drawing  of  any  subject  ?  Is  drawing  an 
attempt  to  imitate  the  real  as  it  is,  or  the  appearance 
as  it  appears  ?  Is  it  an  imitation  of  an  appearance  or 
of  a  truth  ? " 

"  Of  an  appearance,"  he  said. 

"  Imitation,  then,  is  far  from  the  truth,  and  apparently  it 
manages  to  make  all  things  just  because  it  attacks  only  a 
small  part  of  each,  and  that  an  image.  The  painter,  for 
example,  will  paint  us,  we  say,  a  shoemaker,  a  carpenter, 
and  all  other  workmen,  though  he  has  no  knowledge  what 
ever  of  their  crafts.  But  nevertheless,  if  he  is  a  good 
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painter,  he  may  pa.nt  a  carpenter  and  show  the  thing  at 
•DOM  distance,  and  to  cheat  children  and  stupid  men  into 
thinking  it  n  really  a  carpenter." 
••  Surely." 

"Well,  my  friend,  I  imagine  that  we  must  come  to 
thi%  conclusion  ab-  ut  all  the»e  matters.  When  any  one 
announce*  to  us  that  he  hat  met  a  man  who  knows  all 
craft*,  and  who  of  all  the  thing*  known  by  each  separate 
dividual  ha*  a  more  e*act  knowledge  than  any  of  them, 
Mich  a  penon  we  mu*t  reply  that  he  i»  more  or  leu  of  a 
ol,  and  ha*  apparently  met  with  a  wizard  and  imitator, 
and  been  cheated  into  thinking  the  man  possessed  of  unusual 
vMow,  all  because  he  could  not  distinguish  knowledge  and 
lack  ol  knowledge  and  imitation." 
•*  Very  true,"  he  «uid. 

44  And  after  this"  I  van!,  "  we  must  examine  tragedy,  and 
Homer  us  leader,  since  people  tell  us  that  tragedians  know 
ail  arts  and  all  thing*  human  that  relate  to  virtue  and  vice 
and  things  divine.  For  a  good  poet,  they  say,  if  he  is  to 
make  a  beautiful  poem  on  hit  subject,  must  do  so  with 
knowledge  of  that  subject,  or  fail  altogether.  We  must 
then  inquire  whether  these  persons  have  met  with  the 
imitator*  and  been  cheated,  and,  on  seeing  their  produc 
tions,  have  failed  to  perceive  that  they  arc  three  removes  599 
'from  being,  and  can  easily  be  made  without  knowledge  of 
the  truth  -for  thrir  productions  are  appearances  and  not 
realities  -or  whether  there  is  something  in  what  they 
say,  and  good  poets  really  have  knowledge  of  those  sub 
jects  of  which  their  descriptions  are  approved  by  common 
opinion." 

44  Yes,"  he  sa-d,  **  thu  mu»t  certainly  be  investigated." 

M  Now,  do  you  suppose  that  if  any  man  could  make  both 

the  object  of  imitation  and  the  image,  that  he  would  trouble 

to  set   himself  down   to  the   manufacture  of  images,  and 

would  put  this  power  in  the  forefront  of   his  lite  as  his  best 


44  But,   I   imagine,  if  he  had    true   knowledge  of   thox 
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things  which  he  also  imitates,  he  would  be  much  more 
zealous  in  the  doing  than  in  the  imitation  of  them,  and 
would  try  to  leave  many  beautiful  deeds  as  memorials 
behind  him.  He  would  much  rather  be  the  hero  whose 
praises  are  sung  than  the  poet  who  sings  them." 

"I  think  so,"  he  answered.  "The  honour  and  benefit 
are  far  greater." 

"Well,  on  other  questions  we  may  give  up  the  idea 
of  calling  Homer  or  any  other  poet  to  account,  by  asking 
whether  any  of  them  had  medical  knowledge,  and  was  not 
merely  an  imitator  of  medical  discourses  ;  where  are  the 
people  whom  any  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  is  said  to  have 
restored  to  health,  as  Asclepius  did ;  what  students  of  medi 
cine  they  have  left  behind  them  to  match  the  descendants 
of  Asclepius.  And  so  with  the  other  arts  we  may  refrain 
from  such  questions,  and  let  be.  But  when  Homer  tries 
to  tell  of  the  mightiest  and  most  noble  things,  of  wars 
and  generalship  and  government  of  cities  and  the  education 
of  man,  then  it  is  only  fair  we  should  question  him,  and 
inquire,  '  My  dear  Homer,  if,  as  you  say,  you  are  not  thrice 
removed  from  truth  concerning  virtue,  a  manufacturer  of 
an  image,  and  what  we  have  called  an  imitator  ;  if  you  are 
but  twice  removed,  and  can  know  what  practices  make 
men  better  individuals  and  better  citizens,  can  you  not 
mention  a  city  to  which  you  gave  a  better  government, 
as  Lycurgus  gave  to  Lacedaemon,  and  many  other  persons 
to  many  cities  great  and  small  ?  Does  any  city  name  you 
a  good  law-giver  and  its  benefactor  ?  So  Italy  and  Sicily 
name  Charondas,  and  we  Solon.  Who  so  names  you  ? ' 
Will  he  be  able  to  mention  one  ? " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Glaucon.     "  Why,  even  the  devotees 
of  Homer  don't  say  that." 
600       "  But    is   there   an    account    of  any  war   in    that  time 
which  was  well  waged  under  the  command  or  Advice  of: 
Homer  ? " 

"  No." 

"Well,  is  there  mention  of  many  inventions,  contrivances 
of  use  in  handicrafts  or  in  any  other  branch  of  action,  which 
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would  »how  that  he  was  a  clever  practical  man,  like  Thales 
m  Miletus  or  Anacharsts  ihc  Scythian  I" 
M  No,  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"Well,  (  there  it  no  mention  of  public  services,  do  we 
hear  that  Homer  in  hit  lifetime  was  guide  and  educator  to 
certain  individuals  who  loved  him  for  the  inspiration  of  his 
society,  and  who  handed  down  to  tho»e  who  came  after 
them  •  Homeric  war  of  life.  Such  was  Pythagoras.  For 
that  master  was  preatiy  loved  for  such  reasons  and  his 
successors  even  up  to  the  present  day  talk  of  the  Pythagorean 
manner  of  life,  and  teem  somehow  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
other  people.** 

*-\"  he  »aid,  "we  do  not  hear  of  anything  of  that 
kind.  For  if  the  -tono  about  Homer  are  true,  Socrates, 
his  companion  Creophylus  would  as  an  example  of 
edaottioii  be  even  funnier  than  his  funny  name.  For 
they  *ay  that  Homer  was  very  much  neglected  in 
^  lifetime,  not  to  *peak  of  what  happened  after 
wards.- 

Vet,  so  they  tay,"  I  answered.  "But  consider, 
GUucon,  if  Homer  had  really  been  able  to  educate  men 
and  make  them  better,  if  he  had  attained  not  merely  to 
imitation  but  to  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  would  he  not 
have  made  many  disciples  and  been  honoured  and  loved  by 
them  ?  Why,  Protagoras  of  Abdera  and  Prodicm  of  COM 
and  raanv  others  can  by  their  private  intercourse  inspire 
their  followers  with  the  belief  (hat  they  will  be  unable 
to  rule  either  their  households  or  their  city  unless  these 
matters  superintend  their  education,  and  for  this  wisdom 
of  theirs  they  are  to  devotedly  loved,  that  their  disciples 
almost  intist  on  carrying  them  about  shoulder  high.  Now 
if  Homer  had  been  able  to  help  men  to  be  virtuous,  would 
the  men  of  the  time  have  allowed  him  and  Hesiod  to 
wander  about  singing  their  songs;  would  they  not  have 
laid  hold  of  th  -n  .1%  more  precious  than  gold,  and  compelled 
•hem  to  dwell  at  home  with  them  ;  or  if  they  had  not 
succeeded  in  that,  would  they  not  have  taken  the  direction 
of  their  education  into  their  own  hands  and  followed  them 
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wherever  they  went  until  they  had  got  adequate  instruc 
tion  ?" 

"  I  think,  Socrates,"  he  said,  "  that  what  you  say  is  most 
certainly  true." 

"Then  may  we  lay  down  that,  beginning  with  Homer, 
all  the  poets  are  imitators  of  images  of  virtue  and  of  all 
the  other  subjects  on  which  they  write,  and  do  not  lay 
hold  of  truth  ;  rather,  as  we  said  a  moment  ago,  the 
painter  will  produce  what  seems  to  be  a  shoemaker,  though 
601  he  himself  have  no  understanding  of  shoemaking,  and 
his  spectators  have  none,  but  judge  only  by  colour  and 
form?" 

«  Certainly." 

"And  so,  I  imagine,  we  shall  say  that  the  poet  also 
by  means  of  words  and  sentences  reproduces  the  colours,  as 
it  were,  of  the  several  arts,  having  only  enough  understand 
ing  to  imitate  ;  and  he  too  has  his  spectators  who  judge  by 
words  and  think  if  any  one  in  metre  and  rhythm  and 
musical  mode  describes  shoemaking  or  generalship  or  any 
other  subject,  that  what  is  said  is  good.  Such  is  the 
great  magical  power  which  these  things  possess.  For  when 
the  works  of  the  poets  are  stripped  of  the  colours  that  music 
gives  them,  and  are  spoken  simply  and  by  themselves,  I 
fancy  that  you  know  what  they  look  like.  I  dare  say 
you  have  noticed  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  he  said. 

"  Might  we  not  compare  them,"  I  said,  "  to  faces  with 
the  freshness  of  youth  but  without  real  beauty  when  they 
suffer  change  and  have  lost  their  early  bloom  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied. 

"  Come  then,  consider  this.  The  maker  of  the  image, 
the  imitator,  we  say,  has  no  understanding  of  what  is,  but 
only  of  what  appears  ;  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"But  let  us  not  leave  the  question  half  stated,  but 
consider  it  adequately." 

"Speak  on,"  he  said. 

"  Will  a  painter,  say,  paint  reins  and  bridle  ? " 
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"Yes," 

"  But  a  %aJd!er  and  a  smith  will  make  them  ?  ** 

"  Certainly." 

"  Doc*  (be  painter  know  what  the  reins  and  the  bridle 
ought  (o  be  like  ;  Or  »  it  the  ca*e  that  not  even  the  smith 
and  the  saddler,  who  made  them,  know  that,  but  only  the 
hortrman,  the  man  who  know*  how  to  use  them  ?** 

"  Very  true." 

**  And  thall  we  not  sav  the  tame  about  everything  ?** 

44  What'" 

"That  there  are  three  am  concerned  with  each  thing- 
one  that  uses,  one  that  makes,  and  one  that  imitates  fn 

•Yes," 

"Then  are  the  virtue  and  beauty  and  correctness  of 
every  manufactured  article  and  living  creature  and  action 
determined  by  any  other  consideration  than  the  use  for 
which  each  i»  designed  by  art  or  nature  ? " 

u  V      (• 

*  r»o. 

"Then  it  is  quite  inevitable  that  the  user  of  each  thing 
should  hate  mmt  experience  of  it,  and  should  be  the  person 
to  inform  the  maker  what  are  the  good  and  bad  points  of 
the  instrument  as  he  use*  it.  For  example,  the  flute-player 
informs  the  lute-maker  about  the  flutes  which  arc  to  serve 
him  in  hi*  fluting  ;  he  will  prescribe  how  they  ought  to  be 
mj  i<-,  and  the  maker  will  «erve  htm." 

"Surd  jr.* 

"Then  he  who  know*  give*  information  about  good  and 
bad  lutes,  and  the  other  will  make  them,  relying  on  his 
statements  ? " 

"Yes." 

"Then  the  maker  of  any  article  will  have  a  right  belief 
concerning  its  beauty  or  badnoa,  which  he  derives  from 
hts  aanctation  with  the  knower,  and  from  listening,  as 
he  is  compelled  to  do,  to  what  the  knower  says;  but  the 
user  h*»  knowledge  f*  ** 

"Certainly." 

MNow  will  the  imitator  have  knowledge  derived  from 
use  a«  to  whether  or  not  the  subjects  which  he  paints  arc 
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beautiful  and  right,  or  will  he  have  right  belief  derived  from 
compulsory  intercourse  with  the  man  who  knows  and  from 
being  told  how  he  ought  to  depict  them  ? " 

"Neither." 

"Then  the  imitator  will  neither  know  nor  have  right 
belief  concerning  the  beauty  or  the  defects  of  the  subjects 
of  his  imitation  ?  " 

"Apparently  not." 

"  Then  the  poetic  imitator  will  be  charming  in  his 
wisdom  on  the  subjects  of  his  poetry  ?  " 

"  Not  so  very  charming." 

"  For  all  that  he  will  imitate  without  knowing  wherein 
each  thing  is  bad  or  good  ;  but  he  will  probably  imitate  what 
appears  to  be  beautiful  to  ordinary  and  ignorant  people  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  apparently  we  have  come  to  a  thorough  agree 
ment  on  this,  that  the  imitative  man  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
value  on  the  subjects  of  his  imitation  ;  that  imitation  is  a 
form  of  amusement  and  not  a  serious  occupation  ;  and  that 
those  who  write  tragic  poetry  in  iambics  and  hexameters 
are  all  imitators  in  the  highest  degree  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  By  Zeus,"  I  said,  "  is  not  this  imitation  concerned  with 
something  that  is  third  from  the  truth  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  what  is  it  in  man  on  which  it  exercises  such  effect 
as  it  has  ?  " 

"  What  kind  of  thing  do  you  mean  ? " 

"Something  of  this  sort.  You  know  that  the  same 
magnitude  seen  from  a  distance  and  from  near  at  hand  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  the  same  r " 

"No." 

"  And  the  same  thing  appears  bent  when  seen  in  water 
and  straight  when  taken  out  of  it,  or  both  concave  and 
convex,  owing  to  a  perversion  of  the  vision  by  colours,  and 
there  is  quite  evidently  a  general  confusion  on  tin's  matter  in 
our  soul.  It  is  this  affection  of  our  nature  on  which  draw 
ing  in  perspective  relies  to  try  all  its  magic  arts  upon  us  ; 
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and    so   it    is   in   jugglery,  and   many  other   similar   con 
trivance*." 

"True." 

M  And  have  nut  measurement  and  counting  and  weigh 
ing  been  shown  to  render  most  charming  assistance  in  these 
difficulties  ?  For  the  rule  in  our  minds  of  the  apparently 
larger  or  smaller  or  more  or  heavier,  they  substitute  the 
rule  of  that  which  ha*  counted  or  measured,  or,  if  you  like, 
weighed  ?  " 

••  Surd  jr.* 

M  And  this  will  be  the  work  of  the  reasoning  element  in 
the  soul  ?  " 

44  It  will." 

*•  But  when  thu  clement  has  made  its  measurements 
several  times,  and  announces  of  any  two  things  that  one  is 
neater  or  las  than  the  other,  or  that  they  are  equal,  you 
nave  opposite  conclusions  about  the  same  things  appearing 
simultaneously." 

-Yes." 

M  Now  did  we  not  wy  that  it  was  impossible  far  the  tame 
element  to  come  simultaneously  to  opposite  conclusions 
about  the  Mine  things  ?  " 

44  We  did,  and  rightly." 

"Then  that  in  the  soul  whose  judgments  disagree  with 
the  measurements    will    not  be   the  same   as   that  whose  tej 
»u--i.  merits  arc  in  accordance  with  them  r  " 

44    V         *• 

INo. 

"  But  that  which  relies  on  calculation  and  measurement 
will  be  the  best  clement  in  the  soul  ? " 

*  Of  course." 

"Then  that  which  opposes  it  will  be  one  of  the  beggarly 
elements  in  us  ' ' 

••Inevitably." 

"This  was  the  point  which  I  wanted  to  settle  when  I 
said  that  drawing  and  in  fact  all  imitation  produces  its  own 
work  quite  removed  from  truth,  and  also  associate:,  with 
that  element  in  us  which  is  removed  from  insight,  and  is  its 
companion,  and  is  friend  to  no  healthy  or  true  purpose." 
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"  Certainly,"  he  answered. 

"Then  imitation  is  a  beggar  wedded  to  a  beggar  and 
producing  beggarly  children  ? " 

"  Apparently." 

"  Does  this  apply  only  to  visual  imitation,"  I  asked,  "  or 
also  to  imitation  by  sound,  which  we  call  poetry  ?  " 

"  Naturally  to  that  also,"  he  said. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  let  us  not  rely  on  the  natural  analogy 
in  painting  but  turn  to  that  actual  element  of  the  under 
standing  with  which  poetic  imitation  associates  and  see 
whether  it  is  bad  or  good." 

"  Yes,  we  must." 

"  Let  us  put  it  in  this  way.  Imitation,  we  say,  imitates 
men  acting  compulsorily  or  voluntarily,  thinking  that 
in  the  event  they  have  done  well  or  ill,  and  throughout 
either  feeling  pain  or  rejoicing.  Is  there  anything  else 
besides  that  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Now  in  all  this  process,  is  a  man  in  one  and  the  same 
disposition  of  mind  ?  Or  just  as  in  seeing  he  was  in  a  state 
of  dissension,  and  had  in  himself  simultaneous  and  opposing 
beliefs  about  the  same  things,  so  likewise  in  conduct  is  he 
not  also  at  dissension  and  war  with  himself?  And  I  may 
remind  you  that  there  is  no  need  for  us  now  to  come 
to  an  agreement  on  this ;  for  in  the  previous  discus 
sion  on  all  these  points  we  came  to  an  agreement  that 
our  soul  is  full  of  countless  simultaneous  oppositions  of  this 
kind." 

"  We  were  right,"  he  said. 

"  We  were,"  I  answered.  "  But  I  think  we  must  now 
discuss  what  we  then  omitted." 

"  What  is  that  ? "  he  said. 

"  We  said  at  that  time,  if  you  remember,"  I  answered, 
a  that  a  reasonable  man,  if  he  meets  with  a  misfortune,  like 
the  loss  of  a  son  or  anything  else  which  he  holds  very  dear, 
will  bear  it  much  more  easily  than  other  people." 

"  Certainly." 

"  Now  let  us  consider  this  point.     Will  he  feel  no  sorrow 
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•I  all  j  or  if  that  it  an  impossibility,  will  he  show  some  tort 
of  moderation  in  hit  grief  ?  ** 

••  The  *«cond  alternative  it  nearer  the  truth,"  he  said. 

14  Now  tell  me  thtt  about  him.     Do  you  fancy  that  he  604 
will  fight  and  contend  with  hit  grief   better  when  he  it 
under  the  observation  of  hit  fellows,  or  when  he  is  alone  br 
hirmelf  in  solitude  ;  " 

**  Much  better,"  he  taid,  **  when  he  i»  under  observation." 

**  Yrv  When  he  it  alone  I  imagine  he  will  utter  many 
CMC%  of  which  he  would  be  ashamed  if  there  were  any  one 
to  hear  him,  and  do  many  thingt  which  he  would  not  allow 
any  one  to  tee  him  doing.** 

M  That  it  to,"  he  taid. 

**  Now  it  not  that  which  encourages  him  to  resist,  reason 
and  law,  while  that  which  drawt  him  to  his  sufferings  it  the 
affliction  it»«lf J" 

*•  True." 

"And  Mnce  there  is  in  the  man  impulsion  in  contrary 
directions  in  regard  to  the  tame  thm^  at  the  same  time,  we 
mutt  say  that  the  impul-:om  arc  two." 

"  Surely." 

"  And  the  one  U  ready  to  obey  the  law  and  follow  its 
guidance  ?  " 

-Yes," 

«•  Now  the  law  *a<r%  that  it  it  best  to  take  misfortunes  as 
quietly  at  possible  and  not  to  grieve,  because  the  good  and 
evil  in  tuch  matters  arc  not  certain,  and  to  take  them  hardly 
make*  thing*  no  better  for  the  future  ;  because  no  human 
affairs  are  worth  taking  very  seriously  ;  and,  finally,  because 
gnet*  is  a  hindrance  to  that  ttate  of  mind  to  which  we  should 
come  in  our  troublet  at  quickly  as  possible." 

•  To  what  do  vou  refer  ? "  he  atked. 

*  A  man  should  take  thought,"  I  said,  "on  what  has  come 
to  pa»s  and  at  we  regulate  our  plar  by  the  fall  of  the  dice,  to 
be  should  regulate  hit  affair*  in  the  1'ght  of  what  hat  fallen  out, 
M  iwini  or damt  will  be  best.    We  thould  not  be  like  children 
who,  when  they  have  ttumbled,  go  on  holding  the  injured 
part  and  shrieking,  but  should  always  accustom  the  soul  to 
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turn  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  healing  and  restoring  of  that 
which  is  fallen  and  diseased,  making  lamentation  to  disappear 
before  medicine." 

"That  certainly  would  be  the  most  correct  attitude  to 
misfortune,"  he  said. 

"  Now  the  best  part  in  us,  we  say,  wishes  to  follow  this 
reasoning." 

«  Obviously." 

"Then  shall  we  not  say  that  that  element  which  impels 
us  to  recall  our  affliction  and  to  lament,  and  which  can 
never  have  enough  of  such  things,  is  unreasoning  and  idle 
and  a  lover  of  cowardice  ? " 

"  Yes,  we  shall." 

"  Now  the  one,  the  complaining  element,  lends  itself  to 
much  and  diverse  imitation,  but  the  prudent  and  quiet 
character,  which  is  always  at  one  with  itself,  is  not  easily 
imitated,  nor  when  imitated  is  it  easily  understood,  especially 
in  crowded  audiences  when  men  of  every  character  flock  to 
the  theatre.  For  them  it  is  the  imitation  of  a  disposition 
with  which  they  are  not  familiar." 
605  "  Certainly." 

"  Then  obviously  it  is  not  this  character  in  the  soul 
towards  which  the  imitative  poet  is  by  nature  set,  or  which 
his  wisdom  is  bent  on  pleasing,  since  he  is  to  win  a 
great  reputation  with  the  common  people,  but  rather  the 
peevish  and  diverse  character,  because  it  is  such  a  good 
object  of  imitation  ?  " 

"  Obviously." 

"  Then  we  may  now  justly  lay  hold  of  the  poet  and  set 
him  over  against  the  painter ;  for  he  resembles  him  in 
producing  what  has  little  value  for  truth,  and  also  in 
associating  with  a  similar  part  of  the  soul,  which  is  not  the 
best.  And  so  we  may  now  with  justice  refuse  to  allow  him 
entrance  to  a  city  which  is  to  be  well  governed,  because  he 
arouses  and  fosters  and  strengthens  this  part  of  the  soul  and 
destroys  the  reasoning  part.  Like  one  who  gives  a  city 
over  into  the  hands  of  villains,  and  destroys  the  better 
citizens,  so  we  shall  say  that  the  imitative  poet  likewise 
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{•pUnt>  an  evil  constitution  in  the  soul  of  each  individual } 
he  gratifies  the  fooluh  element  in  it,  that  which  cannot 
distinguish  between  great  and  small  but  thinks  that  the 
«ame  things  are  some  tunes  great  and  sometimes  small, 
and  he  manufacture  images  very  far  removed  from  the 
truth." 

"Certainly." 

**But  we  have  not  yet  stated  our  mightiest  accusation 
a  -in*t  imitation.  For  in  power  of  corrupting  even  the 
food,  all  but  a  few,  is  suicly  most  terrible  of  all." 

44  Surely,  if  it  does  actually  do  that." 

*•  Listen  and  consider.  Take  the  best  of  us  listening  to 
Hooter  or  any  other  of  the  tragic  poets,  when  he  is  imitating 
a  hero  in  grief  and  spinning  out  a  long  melancholy  lamenta 
tion  or  imitating  men  sinking  and  disfiguring  themselves  in 
grief:  you  know  that  he  gives  us  pleasure,  and  we  give  our- 
sclvct  up  to  following  htm ;  we  sympathise  and  arc  seriously 
impressed,  and  praise  as  a  good  poet  whoever  most  affects  us 

in  f h'     wiv  ** 

"  1  know  we  do." 

44  Hut  when  an  intimate  sorrow  comes  to  any  of  us,  you 
notice  that  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  opposite  kind  of 
behaviour,  on  being  able  to  bear  it  with  quiet  and  endur 
ance,  as  though  this  were  playing  a  man's  part,  and  the 
other  behaviour,  which  we  then  praised,  were  playing  a 
woman's." 

«•  Yes"  he  said. 

"Then  is  the  praise  riphtly  given  ?  "  I  asked.  •*  Is  it  right 
to  look  at  a  man  being  what  we  ourtehcs  should  not  wish 
to  be  without  shame,  and  so  far  from  feeling  disgust,  to 
enjoy  and  praise  the  performance  ?  ** 

"No,  by  /cm, "  he  smid,  **  it  doc*  not  seem  reasonable.*' 

"  'I  hat  i«  right,"  I  said,  "  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  way."  606 

**  In  what  way  ? " 

"If  you  consider  that  the  clement,  which  in  our  own 
intimate  misfortunes  is  held  down  by  force  and  stinted  of 
its  fill  of  -A .<;<•••  and  lamentation,  those  things  which  it  is 
its  nature  tu  doirc,  is  the  very  pan  which  the  poets  awisfy 
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and  please  ;  while  what  by  nature  is  best  in  us,  for  want 
of  being  adequately  trained  either  by  reason  or  by  habit, 
relaxes  its  watch  over  the  weeping  element.  The  sorrows 
which  it  beholds  are  not  its  own,  and  if  another  man  with 
pretensions  to  virtue  grieve  more  than  he  might,  there  is 
no  disgrace  for  it  in  praising  and  pitying  him,  but  there  is, 
it  thinks,  the  actual  profit  of  the  pleasure,  and  therefore  it 
will  not  consent  to  lose  that  pleasure  by  despising  the  whole 
poem.  For  it  is  given  to  few,  I  fancy,  to  reflect  that  other 
men's  sorrows  contribute  to  our  own.  For  if  we  feed  the 
element  of  pity  on  others'  misfortunes  and  make  it  strong, 
it  is  not  easy  to  control  it  in  our  own." 

"  Very  true,"  he  said. 

"  And  does  not  the  same  argument  apply  to  the  humor 
ous  ?  You  may  take  an  extraordinary  pleasure  in  hearing 
at  a  representation  of  comedy  or  in  a  circle  of  friends  jests 
which  you  would  be  ashamed  to  make  yourself,  and  will 
not  hate  them  for  their  vilenessj  but  are  you  not  doing  just 
what  you  did  in  tragic  performances  ?  It  was  by  reason, 
again,  that  you  held  down  that  in  you  which  wanted  to 
jest,  because  you  feared  to  be  thought  a  buffoon,  and  now 
you  let  it  free  and  pamper  it  at  these  performances,  with  the 
result  that  often  you  have  quite  unconsciously  gone  the 
length  of  being  a  comic  poet  in  your  own  conduct  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  he  said. 

"  And  with  regard  to  sexual  desires,  and  anger,  and  all 
feelings  of  desire  and  pain  and  pleasure  in  the  soul,  which 
we  say  follow  all  our  actions,  you  observe  that  poetic 
imitation  produces  all  these  effects  in  us.  They  should  be 
withered,  and  it  waters  them  and  makes  them  grow.  It 
makes  them  rule  over  us,  when  they  ought  to  be  subjects  if 
we  are  to  become  better  and  happier,  instead  of  worse  and 
more  miserable." 

"  I  can't  disagree  with  you,"  he  said. 

"  Then,  Glaucon,"  I  said,  "  when  you  find  Homer's 
admirers  saying  that  this  poet  has  educated  Hellas,  and  that 
in  questions  of  human  conduct  and  culture  a  man  ought 
to  read  and  study  Homer,  and  organise  his  whole  life  in 
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accordance  with  the  teaching  of  this  poet,  you  must  be 
•-.cndlv  and  kind  to  such  people— they  are  at  good  as  they  607 
know  bow  to  br — and  agree  that  Homer  is  the  mart  poetical 
and  the  first  of  t  he  tragic  poets,  but  be  quite  jure  in  your  mind 
that  only  Mich  specimens  of  poetry  as  are  hymns  to  the  gods 
or  praises  of  good  men  are  to  be  received  into  a  city.  If  you 
receive  the  pleasure-seasoned  Muse  of  song  and  epic,  plea 
sure  and  pain  will  be  kings  in  your  city  instead  of  law  and 
the  principle  which  at  all  times  has  been  decided  by  the 
community  to  be  best.** 

**  Very  true,"  he  said. 

**  Let  it,  then,**  I  said,  **  be  our  defence  now  that  we 
have  recurred  to  the  subject  of  poetry,  that  it  was  only 
to  be  expected  that  we  should  expel  poetry  from  the  city, 
such  being  her  nature.  The  argument  compelled  us. 
And  let  us  tell  her  aha,  in  ca*c  she  should  accuse  us  of 
brutality  and  boomhnctt,  that  there  is  an  ancient  quarrel 
between  philosophy  and  poetry.  Phrases  like  'the  bitch 
that  at  her  matter  yelps,'  *  the  yelping  hound  that  in  assem 
blies  of  the  fool*  exalts  its  head,'  '  the  conquering  rabble  of 
the  over  wise,'  the  statement  that '  the  men  of  subtle  thought 
are  beggar*  all,'  and  many  others  are  signs  of  this  ancient 
antagonism  Nevertheless,  let  us  state  that  if  the  pleasure- 
producing  poetry  and  imitation  have  any  arguments  to 
show  that  she  is  in  her  right  place  in  a  well-governed  city, 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  her  back  again.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  charm  she  exercises  upon  us.  Only  to 
betray  the  truth  as  it  appeara  to  us  is  impious.  Do  not 
you,  my  fnend,  a!»o  feel  her  magic  charm,  especially  when 
she  speak*  with  Homer'*  lips  ;  " 

*  Very  much  so." 

"Then  it  it  not  just  that  *he  should  return  on  those  con 
ditions,  after  she  has  published  her  defence  in  lyrical  or  any 
other  metre  ? 

44  Certainly." 

«*  And  we  might  also  allow  her  champions,  who  are  not 
poets  *»ut  l«**n  of  poetry,  to  publish  a  prose  defence  on 
her  behalf,  showing  that  she  is  not  only  pleasant  but  also 
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useful  for  political  constitutions  and  for  human  life,  and  we 
shall  listen  with  friendly  feelings.  For  it  will  be  to  our  profit 
if  she  is  made  out  to  be  not  only  pleasant,  but  useful." 

"  Most  certainly  to  our  profit,"  he  said. 

"  But  if  not,  my  dear  comrade,  then,  as  men  who  have 
loved  but  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  love  is 
unprofitable,  though  it  may  cost  a  struggle  yet  turn  away;  so 
likewise,  though  by  reason  of  the  love  for  such  poetry  that  our 
nurture  in  beautiful  constitutions  has  bred  in  us  we  shall  be 
08  glad  of  any  manifestation  of  her  goodness  and  truth,  yet  until 
she  is  able  to  defend  herself,  we  will  not  listen  to  her  without 
repeating  to  ourselves  as  a  charm  this  argument  of  ours  and 
this  incantation,  for  fear  of  falling  again  into  that  childish 
love  which  is  still  shared  by  the  many.  We  shall  chant, 
therefore,  that  this  poetry  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  as 
though  it  were  a  solemn  performance  which  had  to  do  with 
truth,  but  that  he  who  hears  it  is  to  keep  watch  on  it,  fearful 
for  the  city  in  his  soul,  and  that  we  must  lay  down  these 
laws  concerning  poetry  which  we  have  described." 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  he  said. 

"  For  much  is  at  stake,  my  dear  Glaucon,"  I  said,  "  more 
than  people  think,  in  a  man's  becoming  good  or  bad  ;  and 
therefore  he  must  not  be  seduced  by  honour  or  money  01 
any  office,  or  even  by  poetry,  to  dare  to  neglect  justice  and 
the  rest  of  virtue." 

"What  we  have  said  makes  me  agree  with  you,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  I  think  every  one  else  would  do  the  same." 

"  And  yet,"  I  said,  "  we  have  not  described  the  greatest 
prizes  and  rewards  reserved  for  virtue." 

"You  must  be  speaking  of  some  unexampled  greatness," 
he  said,  "  if  there  are  others  greater  than  those  already 
enumerated." 

"  What  could  be  great  in  a  brief  space  of  time  r "  I 
asked.  "  For  surely  the  whole  time  from  childhood  to 
old  age  is  by  all  computations  brief  and  short  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  do  you  think  that  an  immortal  thing  should  take 
thought  for  a  time  no  longer  than  the  span  of  life  and  not 
tor  all  time  ? " 
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with  you,"  he  aid.      "But  why  do  you  sav 


•hit 

"Have  you  not   perceived,"  I  asked,  "that  our  soul  if 
immortal,  and  never  perishes?" 

He  looked  at  me,  and  taid  in  amazement,  "By  Zeus, 
not  I.     Can  you  sav  that  ?  " 

"Can!"  I  said.    "  I  must.    And  I  think  you  will  go  with 
me.     It  n  not  difficult." 

"It  is  to  me,"  he  said.     "  But  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
hear  this  ra»y  thing." 
"  Well,  you  mar,"  I  said. 
"Then  speak,"  he  %aid. 

>o  you  talk  of  a  good  and  an  evil  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  I  do!" 

"  !)o  you  conceive  them  a«  I  do?** 
••In  what  way?" 

••That  which  destroys  and  corrupts  everything    is  the 
evil  $  that  which  preserves  and  benefits  the  good." 
"  Yet,**  he  said. 

"  Further,  do  vou  talk  of  an  evil  and  a  good  belonging 
10  each  thing  ?     Kur  example,  there  is  ophthalmia  for  eyes, 
diteav  for  the  whole  body,  mould  for  bread,  rot  for  wood,  609 
ru»t  for  bra**  and  iron  ;  and,  as  I  «ay,  all  things  have  each 
their  natural  evil  and  dt«ca*c  '.  " 
"  I  agree,"  he  mid. 

44  When  one  of  these  evils  comes  upon  anything,  does  it 
HOC  cause  defects  in  that  on  which  it   settles,  and   finally 
altogether  duaolve  and  destroy  it  ?" 
"Surely." 

"  But  rach  thin.?  is  destroyed  by  its  own  natural  evil 
and  badness,  and  if  that  docs  not  destroy  it  there  i* 
nothing  rive  that  can  harm  it.  For  the  good  will  ccr- 
tainlv  never  destroy  it,  nor  will  that  which  is  neither  evil 
nor  po«d." 

"How  could  it  ?  "  he  >atd. 

"  Then  if  we  discover  anything  among  existences 
which  has  it*  own  evil  which  makes  it  worse,  and  find 
that  this  evil  ts  unable  to  destroy  and  dissolve  it,  shall 
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we  not  then  know  that  of  a   thing  so   constituted   there 
is  no  destruction  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  « that  is  probable." 

"Now,"  I  said,  "  has  the  soul  that  which  makes  it  evil  ?" 

"Of  course,"  he  said.  "All  the  things  we  have  de 
scribed — injustice  and  licentiousness,  and  cowardice  and 
ignorance." 

"  But  does  any  one  of  these  dissolve  and  destroy  the  soul  ? 
And  see  that  we  are  not  cheated  into  thinking  that  the 
unjust  and  foolish  man  when  he  is  caught  in  his  evil  con 
duct  is  then  destroyed  by  injustice,  the  proper  badness  of 
his  soul.  Consider  the  question  in  this  way.  Disease, 
which  is  the  badness  of  the  body,  makes  the  body  waste 
away  and  dissolve  till  it  is  no  longer  a  body  ;  and  so  all 
things  which  we  mentioned  a  moment  ago  are  brought  to 
nothing  by  their  own  evil,  which  takes  its  seat  within  them, 
and  so  destroys  them.  Is  it  not  so  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Come,  now,  and  consider  the  soul  in  the  same  way. 
Does  injustice  and  vice  in  general  when  it  dwells  in  the 
soul  destroy  it  by  having  its  seat  and  abode  there,  and  make 
it  wither  away  until  it  bring  it  down  to  death  and  part  soul 
from  body  ? " 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  he  said. 

"  But  it  is  unreasonable,"  I  said,  "  that  the  badness  of  any 
thing  else  should  destroy  it,  when  its  own  badness  does  not  r" 

"It  is." 

"  Now  consider,  Glaucon,"  I  said,  "  that  we  do  not 
think  that  the  body  must  be  destroyed  by  the  badness  of 
articles  of  food,  whatever  that  may  be — age  or  rottenness  or 
anything  else.  But  if  the  badness  of  articles  of  food  pro 
duce  in  the  body  an  evil  condition  of  body,  then  we  say 
that  the  body  has  been  destroyed  by  its  own  evil,  which  is 
disease  resulting  from  the  bad  food.  But  we  shall  never 
610  allow  that  body,  which  is  one  thing,  is  destroyed  by  the 
badness  of  food,  which  is  another,  unless  the  evil  of  the 
other  produces  the  natural  intimate  evil  of  the  first." 

"What  you  say  is  perfectly  right,"  he  said. 
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•  But  according  to  the  same  argument,"  I  said,  "unless 
the  badness  of  the  body  produces  in  the  foul  badness  of 
the  wul,  we  shall  not  allow  that  the  soul  is  destroyed 
bjr  the  evil  of  another  thing  without  the  action  of  its  own 
peculiar  hodnoat,  so  that  one  thing  is  destroyed  by  the  evil 
•f  another." 

44  That  is  reasonable,**  he  <aid. 

14  Then  either  let  us  prove  that  our  argument  is  unbound, 

or,  until  that  be  done,  let  us  say  that  the  soul  is  never  in 

tfcc  least  destroyed  bj  fever,  or  any  disease,  or  by  the  edge 

of  the  sword,  not  if  you  cut  the  body  into  the  smallest 

S  unless  it  is  demonstrated  that  these  sufferings  of  the 

make  the  soul  more  unjust  and  more  impious.     Let 

Oft  not  allow  any  one  to  say  that  the  soul,  or  anything  else, 

cav>  be  destroyed  by  an  alien  evil  occurring  in  something 

eK«  while  its  own  peculiar  evil  does  not  occur  in  it/* 

"  But  nobody  will  ever  prove,"  he  said,  "  that  when  men 
die,  death  makes  their  souls  more  unjust." 

"And  if  any  one,**  I  *aid,  M  dares  to  face  the  argument, 
an  i  to  say  that  death  makes  a  man  worse  and  more  unjust, 
simply  «o  as  not  to  be  compelled  to  admit  that  our  souls  are 
immortal,  then  we  may  fairly  claim,  if  what  he  says  is  true, 
tint  injustice  is  as  mortal  as  disease  to  its  possessor,  and  that 
Sr  usv  the  power  to  kill  is  part  of  its  nature,  those  who  take 
it  ..;.i  die  by  it,  the  most  unjust  dying  quicker,  the  less 
un-ust  more  slowly  ;  whereas,  as  it  is,  the  unjust  are 
ki.  «-i  by  other  people  punishing  them  because  of  their 
injustice," 

•*By  Zeus,"  he  said,  "injustice  will  not  then  appear  so 
very  terrible,  if  it  is  mortal  to  him  that  receives  it :  for  that 
would  be  a  respite  from  evil.  But  I  fancy,  rather,  that  wo 
shall  find  just  the  opposite — that  injustice  kills  other  people 
to  the  best  of  its  power,  but  makes  its  pooMMiir  even  more 
alive  than  before,  and  not  only  alive,  but  always  awake ;  so 
verv  far  is  it  from  being  mortal,  apparently.*' 

•«  Well  said,"  I  answered.  "  For  when  the  soul  cannot 
he  killed  and  destroyed  bv  its  own  badness  and  its  own  evil, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  oil  which  is  ordained  for 
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the  destruction  of  something  different  will  kill  it  or  any 
thing  else  than  that  ordained  thing." 

"  A  long  time,  naturally  enough,"  he  said. 

"Then  when  there  is  no  one  evil,  whether  belonging  to 
hi  itself  or  another,  which  destroys  the  soul,  it  must  obviously 
exist  always,  and  if  it  exists  always,  be  immortal." 

"It  must,"  he  said. 

"Well,  we  may  suppose  that  that  is  the  case,"  I  said, 
"  and  if  it  is,  you  will  notice  that  there  will  always  be 
the  same  number  of  souls.  For,  of  course,  they  could  not 
become  fewer  by  any  being  destroyed,  nor,  again,  could 
they  become  more  numerous.  If  anything  immortal  in 
creased,  that  would  involve,  you  know,  the  mortal  becoming 
immortal,  so  that  finally  everything  would  be  immortal." 
"  True." 

"But,"  I  said,  "let  us  not  believe  this,  which  the  argu 
ment  will  not  allow,  or  that  the  soul  in  its  truest  nature 
is  such  as  to  be  full  of  great  diversity  and  inequality  and 
difference  from  itself." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Everlastingness,"  I  answered,  "  cannot  easily  be  a  pro 
perty  of  a  thing  which  is  compounded  out  of  many,  and 
that  not  with  the  fairest  composition  ;  and  yet  such  the  soul 
has  appeared  to  us  to  be." 

"  No,  it  is  not  likely." 

"  Yet  our  recent  argument  and  the  other  proofs  compel 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  But  if  we 
are  to  see  it  as  it  is  in  truth,  we  ought  not  to  see  it  as  we 
do  at  present,  polluted  by  the  association  of  the  body  and 
other  evils  ;  we  ought  to  behold  it  properly  by  the  help  of 
reason,  as  it  is  when  it  is  purified,  and  then  we  shall  find  it 
far  more  lovely,  and  shall  discern  more  clearly  justices  and 
injustices  and  all  that  we  have  described.  But  in  the  mean 
time  we  have  declared  the  truth  regarding  it  as  it  appears 
at  present.  For  we  have  looked  upon  the  soul  as  men  who 
saw  the  Sea  God  Glaucus.  His  original  nature  was  no 
longer  easily  visible.  The  old  limbs  were  broken  off  or 
worn  away  and  all  deformed  by  the  force  of  the  waves, 
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while  he  was  overgrown  with  shcll-ft»h  and  seaweed  and 
HOOes,  to  that  to  look  ai  he  might  have  been  any  kind  of 
beast  instead  what  he  really  wa%.  So  do  we  look  upon  the 
loul  reduced  to  this  condition  by  countless  evils,  out  we 
•m%f  turn  our  eyes  yonder,  Glaucon." 

"Whither?"  he  asked. 

"To  the  *oul's  love  of  wisdom, and  observe  what  she  ap 
prehends,  and  alter  what  company  she  strives  led  on  by  her 
kmvhip  to  the  duine  and  immortal  and  that  which  ever  is ; 
and  what  she  would  become  if  she  followed  this  with  her 
whole  being,  and  by  this  impulsion  were  rescued  from  the 
sea  in  which  she  lies  now,  and  could  strike  off  the  stones 
and  shell-fish  that  cover  her ;  for  now  she  feasts  upon  earth,  612 
and  from  those  frasting*  that  men  call  happy  there  has 
grown  upon  her  a  covering  of  earth  and  stone,  thick  and 
ruugh.  1  hm  one  might  sec  her  true  nature,  whether  it 
is  manifold  or  single,  or  how  and  in  what  manner  she  is 
commuted.  Meanwhile,  I  imagine,  we  have  given  a  fair 
description  of  the  states  and  varieties  which  she  manifests  in 
human  life  •  " 

"Certainly,"  he  said. 

••And  now,"  I  »aid,  "have  we  not  in  our  argument 
cleared  away  all  other  objections  ?  In  especial  we  have 
not  praised  the  rewards  and  reputation  of  justice  as  you 
said  was  done  by  He>iod  and  Homer,  but  have  found  that 
iustscc  itself  is  best  for  the  soul  itself— found,  too,  that  the 
soul  must  act  justly  whether  she  have  the  ring  of  Gyges 
or  not  j  res,  though  she  have  with  that  ring  the  cap  of 
darknes*." 

*  What  you  say  is  very  tnic,"  he  said. 

"Then,  GUucon,"  I  said,  ucan  there  now  be  any 
harm  in  our  going  further  and  restoring  to  justice  and 
the  rest  of  virtue  the  rewards,  in  their  proper  number  and 
kinds,  which  it  renders  to  the  soul  at  the  hands  of  gods  and 
men,  both  in  a  man's  lifetime  and  after  he  is  dead  ?" 

««  None  whatever,"  he  said. 

"Then  will  you  give  me  back  what  you  borrowed  from 
me  in  the  discussion  I " 
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"  What  do  you  mean  in  particular  ?  " 

"  I  allowed  to  you  that  the  just  man  should  appear  unjust, 
and  the  unjust  just.  For  you  asked  that  even  supposing 
those  things  could  not  be  concealed  from  gods  and  men, 
we  should  yet  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they 
could,  in  order  to  judge  between  justice  pure  and  simple  and 
injustice  pure  and  simple.  Do  you  not  remember  ?  " 

"It  would  be  unjust  of  me  did  I  not,"  he  said. 

"Well,  now  that  judgment  has  been  given,"  I  said,  "I 
demand  back  for  justice  that  we  too  should  agree  to  give 
her  the  reputation  which  she  actually  enjoys  with  gods  and 
men,  that  she  may  get  even  those  prizes  of  victory  which 
she  acquires  from  seeming  and  bestows  on  those  who  possess 
her.  For  we  have  found  that  she  really  gives  the  good 
things  which  come  from  being,  and  does  not  deceive  those 
who  really  accept  her." 

"Your  demand  is  just,"  he  said. 

"  In  that  case,"  i  said,  "  will  you  first  of  all  allow  that 
the  gods  are  not  deceived  as  to  the  natures  of  the  two 
men?" 

"We  will,"  he  said. 

"Then  if  they  are  not,  the  one  man  will  be  loved  by  the 
gods,  the  other  hated,  as  we  agreed  originally  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  And  shall  we  not  agree  that  to  those  whom  the  gods 
13  love,  all  things  which  come  from  the  hands  of  the  gods  are 
as  good  as  they  can  be,  except  perhaps  for  some  evil  which 
has  been  necessitated  by  sin  in  a  previous  existence  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"Then  must  we  not  assume  the  same  for  the  just  man, 
that  though  he  live  in  poverty,  in  disease,  or  any  other  seem 
ing  evil,  these  things  will  in  the  end  work  out  well  for  him 
either  in  life  or  after  death.  For  surely  the  gods  do  not 
neglect  him  who  will  bestir  himself  to  become  just,  and  by 
the  practice  of  virtue  to  make  himself  as  like  God  as  man 
may." 

"It  is  only  natural,"  he  said,  "that  God  should  not 
neglect  him  who  is  like  himself." 
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"Then   ought  we   not   to  suppose  the  opposite  of  the 
omuvt  ?  ** 

•*  Mow  certainly." 

"Then  at  the  hands  of  god*  the  just  man  will  get  some 
each  prize*  as  these  ?  " 

••1  hat  i*  at  an?  rate  my  opinion,"  he  said. 

M  And  what  at  the  hands  of  men  ; "  I  asked.  "  Does 
not  the  case  stand  thus  if  we  must  vtate  the  fact  ?  Do  not 
the  clever  unjust  men  act  like  those  runnen  who  run  well 
from  the  top  end  of  the  course  to  the  bottom,  but  not  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  .  at  the  start  they  leap  off  at  a  great 
pace,  but  at  the  finish  are  laughed  oft  the  course  and  go 
awav,  their  ears  sunk  down  to  their  shoulders,  and  no  crown 
on  their  heads.  But  the  true  runners  run  to  a  finish,  receive 
their  prizes  and  are  crowned.  Is  it  not  usually  the  same 
with  the  just  ?  At  the  end  of  every  action  and  partnership, 
and  at  the  end  of  life,  they  win  a  good  report  and  carry  off 
pri/ct  at  men's  hands.** 

"Certainly." 

MThen  will  you  surfer  me  to  say  of  them  what  you 
yourself  aid  of  the  unjust  ?  For  I  shall  say  that  the  just, 
when  ther  advance  in  years,  will  hold  office  in  their  city  if 
thev  desire  offer,  will  marry  out  of  what  family  they  please 
MO  five  in  marriage  to  whom  they  will ;  and  all  the  things 
you  %a:d  of  the  unjust  I  now  «uy  of  the  just.  And  I  shall 
say  also  of  the  unjust  that  most  of  them,  though  they  may 
not  be  found  out  while  they  are  young,  are  caught  at  the 
end  of  their  course  and  are  laughed  to  scorn.  When  they 
become  old  men  they  are  miserably  insulted  by  strangers 
and  townsmen,  they  are  scourged  and  suffer  all  those 
punishment*  —  racking  and  burning — which  you  truly 
described  as  cruel.  You  may  suppose  me  to  enumerate 
them  all.  Will  you  suffer  what  I  am  saying  ?** 

•*  Mmt  certainly,"  he  said,  **  for  your  words  are  just." 

"Then  such,"  I  said,  **will  be  the  prizes  and  rewards 
and  gift*  which  the  just  man  has  at  the  hands  of  gods  and 
men  during  his  life,  besides  those  advantages  given  07614 

justice  itself." 
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"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  and  they  are  fair  and  steadfast." 

"  But  these,"  I  said,  "  are  nothing  in  number  or  greatness 
compared  with  those  which  await  each  man  after  death. 
And  these  must  be  heard  in  order  that  each  man  may 
receive  in  full  the  words  that  the  argument  owes  him." 

"Speak  on,"  he  said.  "There  are  few  things  I  should 
be  more  glad  to  hear." 

"I  shall  tell  you,"  I  said,  "a  story,  not  of  Alcinous,  but 
of  a  valiant  man,  Er,  son  of  Armenius,  of  the  race  of 
Pamphylia.  Once  upon  a  time  he  fell  in  battle.  On  the 
tenth  day  they  took  up  the  dead,  who  were  now  stinking, 
but  his  body  was  found  fresh.  They  took  him  home,  and 
were  going  to  bury  him  when  on  the  twelfth  day  he 
came  to  life  as  he  was  lying  on  the  pyre.  When  he  had 
revived,  he  told  them  what  he  had  seen  yonder.  His  soul, 
he  said,  departed  from  him,  and  journeyed  along  with  a  great 
company,  until  they  arrived  at  a  certain  ghostly  place 
where  there  were  two  openings  in  the  earth  side  by  side, 
and  opposite  them  and  above  two  openings  in  the  heaven. 
In  the  midule  sat  judges.  These,  when  they  had  given 
their  judgment,  ordered  the  just  to  take  the  road  to  the 
right,  which  led  upward  through  heaven,  first  binding 
tablets  on  them  in  front  signifying  their  judgments.  The 
unjust  they  ordered  to  take  the  road  to  the  left,  which  led 
downward.  They  also  had  tablets  signifying  all  that  they 
had  done  bound  on  their  backs.  When  it  came  to  his  turn 
they  told  him  that  it  was  laid  upon  him  to  be  a  messenger 
to  men  concerning  the  things  that  were  there,  and  they 
ordered  him  to  listen  to  and  look  at  everything  in  the  place. 
Then  he  saw  there  souls  departing,  after  judgment  had 
been  delivered  upon  them,  by  one  of  the  openings  of 
heaven  and  one  of  earth ;  by  the  other  two  souls  were 
arriving,  on  the  one  side  coming  up  out  of  the  earth,  travel- 
stained  and  dusty,  on  the  other  coming  down  from  heaven, 
shining  pure.  They  all  seemed  on  their  arrival  to  have 
come  a  long  journey,  and  were  glad  to  turn  aside  into  the 
meadow.  There  they  encamped  as  in  an  assembly,  and 
those  who  were  acquaintances  recognised  one  another. 
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They  who  had  come  out  of  the  earth  inquired  of  the  other* 
concerning  the  thing*  above,  and  those  from  heaven  in 
quired  of  the  tint  in  their  turn  concerning  the  thing*  that 
had  happened  to  them.  So  they  discoursed  with  one 
another,  tome  weeping  and  lamenting  as  they  called  to  615 
mind  all  that  they  had  suffered  and  seen,  both  much  and 
terrible,  in  their  journey  below  the  earth,  a  journey  of 
•  thousand  years,  while  the  others,  who  had  come  from 
heaven,  recounted  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  their  hap- 
j-  •  rv%  and  their  vision.  There  were  many  things, 
(ihucon,  which  would  take  long  to  relate.  But  this,  he 
•aid,  was  the  cum  of  it.  For  all  the  unjust  deeds  that  each 
man  ha*  ever  done,  and  for  all  the  men  to  whom  he  has 
done  injustice,  he  pays  penalty  in  due  course,  ten  times  for 
each  (now  this  is  once  in  every  hundred  years,  for  so  long 
it  the  span  of  human  life),  in  order  that  he  may  pay  a  ten 
fold  ransom  for  his  wrong-doing.  If  there  be  any  who 
have  cautcd  the  deaths  of  many  men,  cither  by  betraying 
cities  or  armies,  or  by  casting  men  into  slavery,  or  taking 
part  in  any  other  villainy,  for  all  these  crimes  they  suffer 
torments  tenfold  for  each  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
have  done  any  derds  of  kindness  and  have  been  just  and  holy, 
they  get  their  reward  on  the  same  terms.  Concerning 
infant*  who  died  a»  soon  at  they  were  born,  or  had  lived 
but  a  short  time,  there  were  other  things  he  said  not  worth 
rrmcmbcrmg.  For  impiety  or  piety  to  gods  and  to  parents 
and  for  murder  there  were  *till  greater  requitals  which  he 
described. 

a  For  he  said  that  he  stood  by  while  one  man  asked 
another  where  Ardia-us  the  Great  was.  Now  this  Ardiarus 
had  been  tyrant  in  a  city  of  Pamphvlia  a  thousand  year* 
before  that  time  ;  he  had  killed  his  olii  father  and  his  elder 
brother,  and  had  wrought  many  other  impious  deeds,  so  it 
was  related.  And  he  said  that  he  who  was  questioned 
replied :  'He  has  not  come,  nor  will  he  come  hither. 
For  thi*  wa»  one  of  the  terrible  sights  we  saw.  When 
we  were  near  the  mouth  and  were  about  to  go  up, 
and  had  endured  all  our  sufferings  but  this  suddenly  we 
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saw  Ardiaeus  and  others  with  him.  Most  of  them  were 
tyrants,  but  there  were  also  some  private  persons  of  the 
number  of  those  who  were  great  sinners.  They  thought 
that  they  were  at  last  going  to  ascend,  but  the  mouth 
would  not  receive  them,  and  whenever  any  one  of  those 
who  had  sunk  into  incurable  wickedness,  or  any  one  who 
had  not  paid  his  punishment  in  full,  tried  to  ascend,  the 
mouth  bellowed.  And  then,'  he  said,  *  fierce  men,  like  coals 
of  fire  to  look  upon,  who  were  standing  by  and  had  heard 
the  sound,  came  forward,  and  some  they  took  in  their  arms 
and  dragged  away,  but  Ardiasus  and  others  they  bound  hand 
Si6  and  foot  and  head,  threw  them  down, and  flayed  them.  They 
dragged  them  out  of  the  way  to  a  place  apart,  and  there 
carded  them  on  thorns,  saying  to  all  that  passed  that  they 
were  being  taken  away  to  be  plunged  into  Tartarus,  and 
explaining  why  this  was  done  to  them.  After  that,'  he 
said,  'though  many  and  diverse  fears  had  come  upon  us, 
this  was  above  them  all.  Each  man  feared  that  the  voice 
would  sound  for  him  as  he  ascended,  and  it  was  with 
great  joy  that  each  went  up  without  the  mouth  breaking 
silence.'  Now,  of  this  kind,  he  said,  were  the  punishments 
and  penalties,  and  the  rewards  corresponded  to  them. 
Each  company  passed  seven  days  in  the  meadow,  and  on 
the  eighth  they  had  to  rise  up  and  go  on  their  way,  and 
after  four  days  they  came  to  a  place  whence  they  could 
look  down  on  a  straight  beam  of  light,  extended  like  a 
pillar  through  heaven  and  earth,  more  like  the  rainbow 
than  anything  else,  but  brighter  and  purer.  To  this  they 
came  after  a  day's  journey,  and  there  from  the  middle  of  the 
light  they  saw  extended  from  heaven  the  ends  of  the  chains 
which  compose  it.  For  this  light  chains  heaven,  holding 
together  the  whole  circumference  as  under  girders  bind  a  tri 
reme.  And  from  those  ends  is  hung  the  spindle  of  Necessity, 
by  means  of  which  all  the  circles  revolve.  Now  the  shaft 
and  hook  thereof  are  of  adamant,  but  the  whorl  is  partly  of 
adamant,  partly  of  other  materials.  And  the  whorl  is  of 
this  fashion.  In  shape  it  is  like  an  ordinary  whorl,  but 
from  his  description  you  must  conceive  of  it  as  one  great 
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».MX|  with  the  inside  completely  cut  out,  and  another 
urn  Ur  but  *  mailer  whorl  fitted  into  it,  and  within  that  a 
third,  and  withm  that  a  fourth,  and  then  four  others,  fitted 
into  one  another  like  puzzle  boxes.  For  there  are  eight 
vkorb  in  all,  fitted  into  one  another,  their  upper  rims 
sJtowing  in  circle*,  so  that  they  make  up  the  continuous 
Hiffcce  of  one  whorl  round  the  shaft,  and  the  shaft  pierces 
right  through  the  middle  of  the  eighth.  The  circle  made 
by  the  rim  of  the  first  and  outside  whorl  is  the  broadest, 

>f  the  siath  the  second  broadest,  that  of  the  fourth 
,  of   the   eighth  fourth,  of   the  seventh  fifth,  of   the 

M»th,  of  the  third  seventh,  and  that  of  the  second 
broadest.  The  circle  of  the  greatest  is  of  many 
the  circle  of  the  seventh  is  the  brightest,  the  eighth 
its  colour  from  the  seventh  shining  upon  it,  the  second  617 
and  the  fifth  are  very  like  each  other,  being  ruddier  than 
the  others;  the  third  n  the  whitest,  the  fourth  is  fiery  red, 
and  the  sixth  is  second  in  whitenoa.  The  whole  spindle 
turns  round  with  one  circling  motion,  but  as  the  whole 
revolves  the  seven  inside  circles  spin  round  smoothly  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  whole.  Of  these  the  eighth  turns 
fastest,  and  after  it  come  the  seventh,  sixth,  and  fifth,  all 
three  at  the  same  pace.  Third  in  swiftness,  so  it  seemed 
to  them,  circles  the  fourth,  the  third  fourth,  and  the 
second  fifth.  The  whole  spindle  is  turned  on  the  knees 
of  Necessity.  On  the  top  of  each  circle  sits  a  siren,  who 
ts  carried  round  with  the  circle,  uttering  one  note  at  one 
pitch,  and  the  eight  together  make  up  a  single  harmony. 
Round  about  at  equal  distance*  others  are  seated,  three  in 
number,  each  on  a  throne.  These  arc  the  Fates,  daughters 
of  Necessity,  I.achesi*  and  Clotho  and  Atropos.  They  are 
clothed  in  white  and  have  garland*  on  their  heads  and  they 
sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  sirens'  harmony,  Lachesis 
of  what  hat  been,  Clotho  of  what  is,  and  Arropos  of  what 
shall  be.  And  Clotho  from  time  to  time  lays  her  right 
hand  on  the  outer  circumference  and  helps  to  push  it  round, 
while  Atropos  does  the  same  to  the  inner  circles  with  her 
left  hand  ;  but  Lachcsn  touches  inner  and  outer  with  each 
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hand  ,in  turn.  Now  the  souls,  when  they  came  thither, 
had  to  go  at  once  to  Lachesis.  Then  a  prophet  first 
marshalled  them  in  order,  and  then  taking  lots  and  patterns 
of  lives  from  the  lap  of  Lachesis,  mounted  upon  a  high 
pulpit  and  spoke,  *  The  word  of  the  daughter  of  Necessity, 
maid  Lachesis.  Souls  of  a  day,  here  beginneth  another 
circle  that  bears  the  mortal  race  to  death.  The  angel  will 
not  cast  lots  for  you,  but  you  shall  choose  your  angel.  Let 
him  whose  lot  falls  first  have  first  choice  of  a  life  to  which 
he  shall  be  bound  by  Necessity.  But  virtue  has  no  master, 
and  as  a  man  honours  or  despises  her,  so  will  he  have  more 
of  her  or  less.  The  responsibility  is  on  him  that  chooseth. 
There  is  none  on  God.' 

"So  saying,  the  prophet  cast  the  lots  to  all,  and  each 
man  took  up  the  lot  that  fell  beside  him,  except  Er.  Him 
the  prophet  forbade.  And  as  each  took  it  up  he  knew 
what  order  in  the  lot  he  had  obtained.  And  after  this  the 
618  prophet  laid  on  the  ground  before  them  the  patterns  of 
lives,  many  more  patterns  than  there  were  persons  present. 
Now  there  were  patterns  of  all  kinds.  There  were  lives 
of  all  living  creatures,  and  with  them  all  human  lives. 
Among  them  were  tyrannies,  some  lasting,  others  de 
stroyed  in  mid  course  and  ending  in  poverty  and  exile  and 
beggary.  There  were  lives  of  famous  men  also,  some 
famed  for  their  comeliness  and  beauty,  or  for  their  strength 
and  prowess,  others  for  their  lineage  and  the  virtues  of 
their  ancestors  ;  similarly  there  were  lives  of  unknown  men ; 
and  also  the  lives  of  women.  But  there  was  no  determina 
tion  of  soul,  because  of  necessity  the  soul  becomes  different 
according  as  she  chooses  a  different  life.  All  other  things 
were  mixed  with  each  other,  and  with  wealth  and  poverty  j 
some  with  disease  and  some  with  health,  and  there  were 
also  mean  conditions  of  these  things.  And  it  is  here,  it 
seems,  my  dear  Glaucon,  that  man's  greatest  danger  lies  ; 
and  for  those  reasons  we  must  give  all  heed  that  each  of  us, 
putting  aside  all  other  learning,  may  search  after  and  study 
this  alone,  if  in  any  way  he  may  be  able  to  learn  and 
discover  who  will  give  him  capacity  and  knowledge  to 
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discern  the  good  and  the  evil  in  life,  and  always  and  tvery- 
where  to  choose  the  better  according  to  his  ability.      He 
will  reckon   up  ail   the  thing*  we    have   just    mentioned, 
taking  them   both   together  and    separately,  and    estimate 
i heir  contribution  to  virtue  of  life  ;  and  so  he  will  know 
what  of  good  or  evil  is  worked  by  beauty,  whether  mixed 
with  poverty  or  riches,  and  with  what  disposition  of  soul 
these  are  good  and  with  what   bad  ;  and  what  of  good  or 
evil  is  worked  by  noble  birth  or  ignoble  birth,  hv  pmatc 
or  public  station,  by  strength   or  weakness  of  body,  by 
learning   or    ignorance,    and    by    all    such    properties    as 
concern    the   soul,    both    natural    and    acquired,    in    their 
combination*  with  one  another,  *>  that  he  may  be  able  to 
l-ut  all   these  considerations  together,  and   looking  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul  mar  choose  the  worst  or  the  better  life, 
caKng   that  worse  which  will    lead  the  soul   into  greater 
<uc,  and  that  better  which  will  lead   it   into  greater 
,st  ce.     But  all  other  considerations  he  will  leave  alone. 
Vor  we  have  %een  that  this  is  the  greatest  choice  both  for 
life  and  beyond  it.     And  a  nun  when  he  goes  to  the  other 
world  must  have  this  belief  like  adamant  within  him,  in  619 
order  that  there  al«>  he  may  be  unmoved   by  riches  and 
cviU  of  that  sort,  and  may  not  by  falling  into  *y«nnT« 
y^n^.  wch  course  of  action,  both  commit  and  himself  sufl 
in  greater  decree  evih  many  and  incurable,  but  may  tajre 
knowledge  to  chooie  always  the  life  that  lies  in  the  middle 
and  avo.d  the  extreme  on  both  sides,  both  »n  this  life,  so 
far  as  he  may,  and  in  the  life  to  come.     For  so  man  win 
his  greatest  happinoa,  . 

-  Now  the  me^enper  from  yonder  went  on  with  his  tale, 
and  toW  how  the  prophet  spoke  thus:  'Even  for  h.m  that 
comes  bit,  if  he  choose  w.th  understanding,  and  take  hee 
,„  h»  Inhere  is  laid  up  a  life  that  »  not  evil,  with  which 
he  mav  be  content.  I-ct  not  h.m  who  hath  first  choice  be 
careless  or  him  who  hath  last  down-hearted. 

••  He  oid  that  when  the  prophet  had  thus  spoken,  he  who 
nad  drawn   fin,  came  forward  and  chose  the  m.ghtiest  of 
and    from    folly   and    greed    he   cho*    without 
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making  a  thorough  examination,  and  so  did  not  notice  that 
in  his  choice  it  was  fated  that  he  should  devour  his  own 
children  and  suffer  other  evil  things.  So  when  he  came  to 
examine  it  at  his  leisure  he  began  to  gash  his  breast  and 
bewail  his  choice,  not  abiding  by  the  warnings  of  the 
prophet.  For  he  did  not  blame  himself  for  his  evils,  but 
chance  and  the  angels  and  everything  rather  than  himself. 
Now  he  was  of  those  who  had  come  from  heaven,  and 
had  lived  in  his  former  life  in  a  well-ordered  city  and 
had  participated  in  virtue  by  habit  and  not  by  philosophy. 
Generally  speaking,  not  the  least  part  of  those  who  were 
caught  in  this  way  had  come  from  heaven,  for  they  had  not 
been  disciplined  by  labours  ;  while  of  those  from  earth,  the 
most,  because  they  had  themselves  endured  labours,  and  had 
seen  the  labours  of  others,  were  in  no  hurry  to  make  their 
choice.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the  fortune  of 
the  lot,  most  souls  had  a  change  of  evil  and  good.  For 
if  any  man  always  steadfastly  pursue  philosophy  whenever 
he  comes  to  life  in  this  world,  and  if  the  lot  of  choice  fall 
to  him  not  among  the  last,  it  appears,  from  what  we  are 
told  from  yonder,  not  only  that  he  will  be  happy  in  this 
life,  but  that  his  journey  from  here  to  the  world  beyond 
and  back  again  to  this  world  will  not  be  along  the  rough 
and  earthly  track,  but  along  the  smooth  and  heavenly  way. 
"  And  he  said  that  it  was  a  sight  worth  seeing  to  behold 
20  the  several  souls  choose  their  lives.  And  a  piteous  and  a 
laughable  and  amazing  sight  it  was  also.  The  choice  was 
mostly  governed  by  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in 
their  former  life.  He  said  that  he  saw  the  soul  which  had 
once  been  Orpheus'  choosing  the  life  of  a  swan  ;  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  women  had  so  made  him  hate  the  whole 
race,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  be  born  of  woman.  The 
soul  of  Thamyras  he  saw  choosing  the  life  of  a  nightingale. 
He  also  saw  a  swan  turning  to  choose  a  human  life,  and  other 
musical  creatures  doing  the  same.  The  soul  that  had  the 
twentieth  choice  took  a  lion's  life.  It  was  the  soul  of 
Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  refused  to  become  a 
man  because  he  remembered  the  judgment  concerning  the 
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armour.  After  him  came  the  soul  of  Agamemnon.  He 
alto  hated  the  human  race  by  reason  of  hit  suffering*,  and 
took  in  exchange  the  life  of  an  eajc.  The  soul  of  Atalanta 
obtained  her  choice  somewhere  in  the  middle,  and  catching 
sight  ol  the  great  honours  of  a  man  who  was  an  athlete 
could  not  paw  them  by,  but  made  that  her  choice.  A 
her  he  %aw  the  tout  of  Epeus  ton  of  Panopeut,  passing  into 
the  nature  of  a  working  woman.  Quite  among  the  last  he  nw 
the  toui  of  the  ridiculous  Thcrsite*  becoming  a  monkey,  it 
so  happened  that  the  soul  of  Odysseus  came  forward  tochooie 
the  very  last  of  all.  He  remembered  his  former  labours  and 
had  ceased  from  hit  ambition  and  so  he  spent  a  long  time 
going  round  looiung  for  the  life  of  a  private  and  obscure  man. 
At  laM  he  found  it  lying  about,  ignored  by  every  one  etae ; 
and  when  he  saw  it  he  took  it  gladly,  and  said  that  he  would 
.tave  made  the  same  choice  if  the  lot  had  fallen  to  him  first. 
Similarly  all  the  other  animals  changed  into  men  and  into 
rach  other,  the  unjust  into  fierce,  and  the  just  into  tame 
animals  and  there  were  all  possible  combinations. 

"And  when  all  the  souls  had  chosen  their  lives  they 
A  ent  unto  I^achevs  in  ihe  order  of  their  choosing.  And  she 
gate  each  the  angel  he  had  chosen  to  be  a  guard  through 
out  his  life  and  to  accomplish  his  choice.  The  angel  first 
led  the  soul  towards  Clot  ho,  passing  it  under  her  hand  and 
under  the  sweep  of  the  whirling  spindle,  to  ratifying  the 
fate  which  the  man  had  chosen  in  his  turn.  He  touched 
the  spindle,  and  then  led  the  soul  on  to  where  Atropoi 
was  spinning,  to  that  the  threads  might  be  made  unalter 
able.  Thence  the  man  went  without  turning  under  the  611 
throne  of  Necessity,  and  after  coming  out  on  the  other  side 
he  first  waited  for  the  others  to  pas*  through,  and  then  all 
proceeded  through  terrible  burning  heat  to  the  plain  of 
I.<-the  where  grew  no  plants  nor  any  trees.  At  last  they 
encamped  at  evening  by  the  river  of  Forget  fulness,  whose 
water  no  pitcher  may  hold.  All  had  to  drink  a  certain 
measure  of  this  water,  but  those  who  were  not  preserved  by 
wisdom  drank  more  than  the  measure  Kach  as  he  drank 
it  forgot  everything.  Then  they  went  to  sleep,  and  it  wa« 
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midnight ;  there  was  thunder  and  an  earthquake,  and  at 
once  they  were  carried  up  from  thence  along  different  ways 
to  their  birth,  shooting  like  stars.  But  he  himself  had 
been  forbidden  to  drink  of  ^the-jyater.  When  or  how  he 
returned  to  the  body  he  did  not  know,  but  he  suddenly 
opened  his  eyes  and  saw  it  was  morning  and  he  was  lying 
on  the  pvre. 

"  And  so,  Glaucon,  the  tale  was  preserved  and  did  not 
perish,  ?.nd  it  will  preserve  us  if  we  take  heed  to  it,  and 
cross  the  river  of  Lethe  safely,  and  keep  our  souls  undefiled. 
But  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  and  believe  that  the  soul  is 
immortal  and  able  to  endure  all  evil  and  all  good,  we  shall 
always  hold  to  the  upper  road,  and  in  every  way  follow 
justice  and  wisdom.  So  we  shall  be  friends  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  gods,  both  while  we  remain  here  and  when, 
like  victorious  athletes  who  go  about  adding  to  their  prizes, 
we  receive  the  rewards  of  our  justice  ;  and  here,  and  in  the 
iourney  of  a  thousand  years  which  I  have  described  to  you, 
we  shall  fare  welL" 


THE    END. 
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